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HITLER  OR  THE  JUNKERS? 


The  history  of  German  politics  today  is  the  history  of  a 
nation’s  efforts  to  free  itself  from  the  remnants  of  a 
feudalism  long  since  eliminated  elsewhere.  Never  were 
those  remnants  in  greater  danger  and  never  therefore  were  they 
more  determined  to  fight.  “This  is  more  than  a  mere  change 
of  Government.  It  is  the  victory  of  the  German  will  over  the 
French  spirit  in  German  politics,”  declared  a  writer  recently  in 
the  Berliner  Borsen-Zeitung^  a  paper  whose  proprietor,  General 
von  Stulpnagel,  will  be  found  to  have  played  an  important 
role  in  the  palace  intrigues  at  the  end  of  January,  if  the  true 
story  of  those  days  is  ever  written.  And  the  article  con¬ 
cluded  :  “  German  politics  have  become  German  again.  And 
with  that,  Europe’s  recovery  from  the  French  disease  has  taken 
a  great  step  forward  In  the  main  these  ideas  may  be  said 
to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  intentions  of  those  who  control  the 
new  Cabinet,  and  it  is  as  well  that  the  world  should  recognize  it. 

Such  articles  have  been  common  in  the  more  extreme 
Right  papers  lately  and  they  are  illuminating  for  two  reasons. 
They  show  the  rigid  necessity  of  a  theory  without  which  the 
German  mind  will  not  budge,  and  they  show  too  that,  in 
Germany  at  least,  reaction  is  not  a  mere  term  of  abuse  for 
cautious  conservatism,  but  stands  for  a  serious  determination 
to  turn  back  the  pages  of  history.  The  “  French  disease  ” 
is  the  hegemony  of  French  ideas  which  sprang  from  the  French 
Revolution  :  the  poison  of  humanitarianism,  of  democracy 
and  the  brotherhood  of  peoples,  and  above  all  of  liberty.  It 
is  not  right,  the  Germans  are  told  by  their  reactionaries,  to 
blame  hunger  or  overwhelming  opposition  or  their  own 
political  incompetence  for  their  defeat  in  the  war.  Nor  was 
it  economic  rivalry  nor  clever  diplomacy  which  ranged  the 
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world  against  the  Fatherland.  The  underlying  cause  lay 
deeper,  die  deutsche  Romantik  was  ringed  around  by  a  world 
which  had  itself  fallen  a  victim  to  the  contamination  of  the 
same  disease.  Thus  Spain  today  has  just  succumbed  to  the 
French  infection  ;  Italy  is  cured,  but  Hungary  still  fights  for 
life,  whilst  Poland,  a  vassal  of  France,  struggles  to  protect 
herself  against  the  taint.  England  is  said  to  have  followed 
her  own  line  and  never  to  have  been  much  affected.  But  now 
at  last  the  time  has  come  to  complete  the  cure  of  Germany. 

When  Hitler  was  awakened  from  his  sleep  on  that  last 
Sunday  night  of  January,  and  presented  with  the  ultimatum 
“  Now  or  Never  ”,  his  confused  agreement  to  Papen’s  con¬ 
ditions  marked  the  end  of  the  second  experimental  stage  of 
government.  The  first  stage  was  that  of  a  Parliamentary 
regime  under  the  Weimar  Constitution  which  finally  broke  down 
in  1930.  Even  Briining’s  skilful  manipulation  could  not  pro¬ 
long  it  further,  and  it  was  he  who  inaugurated  the  second 
experiment,  the  ”  Presidial  Cabinet  ”.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  dictatorship  with  the  face-saving 
of  democracy,  by  basing  the  Decrees  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
authority  and  neutrality  of  a  President  elected  by  popular 
vote.  Ostensibly  it  was  a  temporary  method  of  bridging 
a  difficult  period  until  means  could  be  found,  by  amendment 
of  the  impossible  electoral  law  or  otherwise,  to  educate  the 
Reichstag  in  the  art  of  compromise.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was 
always  a  risky  experiment  in  a  politically  inexperienced  country 
rent  by  violent  extremes  and  racked  by  inferiority  complexes. 
From  the  first  the  suspicion  was  common  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  back,  and  the  dismissal  of  Briining  confirmed 
this.  The  Papen  Cabinet,  which  lasted  from  June  to  November 
of  last  year,  outwardly  maintained  the  same  form,  but  abused 
it  by  stretching  the  ‘‘  interpretation  ”  of  the  Constitution  to  a 
farcical  extent.  In  reality  Papen  deceived  nobody,  his  was  a 
barefaced  attempt  to  profit  by  his  influence  with  the  old 
President  in  order  to  foist  on  the  country  the  narrow  interests 
of  a  clique.  And  the  country  rebelled. 

His  successor.  General  Kurt  von  Schleicher,  was  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  recent  figures  in  German  politics. 
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but  what  was  known  of  his  career  did  not  inspire  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  Such  popularity  as  he  could  command  came 
rather  from  comparison  with  Papen,  and  showed  itself  especially 
after  his  fall  had  made  the  return  of  that  detested  individual 
possible  again.  The  uncertainty  of  the  situation  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Schleicher’s  arrival  in  power  was  generally 
expected  to  inaugurate  a  strong  and  lasting  Government, 
whereas  his  Cabinet  proved  to  have  the  shortest  life  of  any 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic. 

But  in  some  ways  it  was  the  most  original  of  them  all.  For 
long  the  General  Staff  had  been  controlling  matters  behind  the 
scenes,  but  not  since  Caprivi,  forty  years  earlier,  had  a  General 
been  Chancellor,  much  less  Dictator  of  Germany.  All  things 
are  relative,  and  as  if  to  ingratiate  the  Army  with  the  people, 
the  General  began  by  making  the  contrast  with  his  predecessor 
as  marked  as  possible.  In  the  nation-wide  revolt  against 
Papen,  Schleicher  saw  a  national  determination  to  resist  any 
further  browbeating  by  a  minority.  He  took  his  cue  from  this, 
the  solitary  lesson  which  the  masses  seemed  to  have  learnt 
from  the  democratic  experiment.  Shelving  all  academic 
questions  such  as  constitutional  reform,  leaving  the  crisis  to 
look  after  itself  on  the  theory  that  Government  interference 
had  hitherto  only  done  harm,  the  new  Chancellor  concentrated 
on  two  points  only,  which  should  be  made  to  serve  each  other  ; 
the  relieving  of  the  effects  of  the  crisis  by  every  attempt 
to  reduce  unemployment,  and  the  militarization  of  the  country 
by  persuasion.  The  German  people  must  be  coaxed  into  the 
military  cage,  and  for  this  all  necessary  factors  seemed  to  lie 
at  hand,  the  nationalism  resulting  from  the  insanity  of  Versailles, 
the  aversion  to  idleness,  the  ingrained  “  love  of  discipline  ” 
and  the  afore-mentioned  democratic  feeling  in  embryo,  which 
liked  to  feel  it  was  forming  its  own  decisions  under  the  guidance 
of  firm  leadership.  Schleicher  dubbed  himself  “  ein  sozialer 
General  ”.  His  forte  lay  in  personal  contacts,  which  also 
proved  him  to  be  an  exception  amongst  Prussian  officers. 
That  his  action  was  spiced  by  personal  ambition  is  probable, 
but  his  sincerity  of  purpose  should  not  be  considered  less  for 
that.  His  attitude  to  the  people  was  paternal,  they  must  be 
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saved  from  themselves  as  well  as  from  their  enemies.  Had 
the  German  Left  possessed  a  Lenin  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  thrown  the  masses  behind  Schleicher  and  thereby 
have  liquidated  the  feudal  anachronisms  which  still  hamper 
the  nation.  Schleicher  had  this  alone  in  common  with  the 
demagogy  of  Hitler,  that  in  seeking  to  weld  the  country  he 
ignored  the  economic  factors  and  class  war  at  the  root  of 
things.  But  whereas  Hitler’s  “  socialism  ”  has  drawn  millions 
in  subsidies  from  capitalists  on  every  side,  the  General  openly 
proclaimed  that  he  “  stood  neither  for  Capitalism  nor  for 
Socialism  ”. 

It  was  that  which  proved  his  undoing  and  which  con¬ 
centrated  against  him  that  inevitable  concomitant  of  autocratic 
rule,  personal  intrigue.  That  his  nationalism  at  least  was 
above  suspicion  makes  the  turgid  claims  of  those  who  overthrew 
him  all  the  more  suspect.  For  all  their  protestations  the  aims 
of  Papen  and  Hugenberg  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  fancy  be 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  community.  Schleicher  fell 
because  he  offended  the  Junkers  and  had  under-estimated  the 
extent  to  which  their  spokesman  Papen  had  obtained  the  ear 
of  the  85-year-old  President’s  son.  Colonel  Oscar  von  Hinden- 
burg.  And  the  causes  of  his  offence  were  chiefly  three.  He 
played  with  “  democracy  ”,  which  must  both  strengthen  labour 
organizations  and  also  finally  render  any  restoration  of  the 
Monarchy  impossible  ;  he  allowed  the  shameless  swindles  of 
the  Osthilfe  to  be  exposed  by  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag — some  say  he  even  encouraged  the  Centre  and 
Social-Democrats  in  this  activity  ;  and  he  refused  to  antagonize 
Germany’s  customers,  and  thereby  kill  what  remains  of  her 
foreign  trade,  by  sanctioning  still  higher  duties  on  agricultural 
produce.  His  fall  ended  an  experiment  which,  though  doubt¬ 
less  far  from  that  attempt  to  divert  the  hardy  Prussian  qualities 
into  more  constructive  qualities  than  that  of  militarism  which 
many  friends  of  Germany  would  like  to  see,  was  nevertheless  a 
constructive  effort  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 

The  new  Government  is  a  dictatorship  of  narrow  vested 
interests  seeking  to  conceal  themselves  behind  a  popular  mask. 
At  the  time  of  writing  its  activities  have  consisted  in  several 
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despotic  decrees  curtailing  liberty  to  an  extent  unknown  to 
present  generations  in  Germany  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  the 
prohibition  of  certain  agricultural  imports  in  the  interests  of 
the  agrarians.  The  last-named  measures  have  had  the  effect 
of  plunging  Scandinavian  opinion  back  into  the  extreme 
hostility  of  far  earlier  days.  The  Junkers  were  obliged  to 
adopt  a  mask  because  Papen’s  original  intention  of  forming  his 
own  Government  again  threatened  to  produce  dramatic  con¬ 
sequences  which  might  have  wrecked  everything.  But  if 
Hitler  has  been  made  a  prisoner  in  the  Chancellor’s  palace, 
called  to  sign  decrees  about  which  he  is  rarely  consulted,  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  a  very  unwilling  prisoner.  The  personal 
relations  between  the  Nazi  leader  and  both  Papen  and  Hugen- 
berg  are  notoriously  bad,  and  the  indignity  of  being  so  obviously 
guarded  can  scarcely  improve  them.  The  President,  too, 
receives  the  new  Chancellor  only  in  company  with  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  von  Papen  ! 

Hitler  is  no  political  genius.  He  has  been  made  by  his 
gift  for  organization,  his  boundless  energy,  his  flair  for  dema¬ 
gogic  appeal,  and  above  all,  by  circumstances.  He  is  a  highly 
subjective  character,  whose  psycho-analysis  would  be  very 
interesting.  To  the  cold  observer  he  seems  completely  lacking 
in  that  animal  magnetism  usually  associated  with  popular 
leadership.  But  he  is  a  mystic  catching  fire  from  the  crowd 
before  him.  Even  in  press  interviews  his  manner  has  been 
known  suddenly  to  change,  and  from  being  a  very  ordinary 
man  replying  to  questions  he  has  become  a  ranting  orator  for 
whom  the  half  dozen  men  before  him  no  longer  exist,  they  have 
become  ten  thousand.  With  such  a  temperament  in  such  a 
predicament  it  is  probable  that  Hitler  has  never  welcomed  a 
campaign  so  heartily  as  that  on  which  he  is  now  launched. 
For,  despite  its  dangers  and  even  though  the  circumstances  are 
enough  to  appal  a  man  of  greater  intelligence,  at  least  he  can 
escape  from  Berlin  ! 

Such  is  the  “  German  Mussolini  ”.  Of  his  Party  less  can 
be  said  with  certainty  today,  except  that,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  it  has  been  saved  from  disintegration  by  its  leader’s 
surrender  to  the  very  men  against  whom  he  so  successfully 
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roused  the  country.  National-Socialism  was  never  a  Party  in 
the  usual  sense,  it  was  a  great  Faith  Movement,  numbering 
millions,  and  drawn  chiefly  from  the  petty  official  and  other 
middle  classes,  whose  proletarianization  by  the  inflation  left 
a  sting  of  bitter  resentment.  Pre-war  Germany  was  a  caste 
society  in  which  social  relations  were  quite  unlike  the  super¬ 
ficial  snobbishness  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  The  roots  went 
deeper  and  the  disruption  of  the  castes,  followed  by  the  decline 
into  hopelessness  of  the  bourgeois  democratic  parties,  formed 
the  reservoir  which  Hitler  tapped. 

This  movement  reached  its  peak  in  July,  1932.  But  by 
the  winter  the  failure  of  the  Party  leaders  to  “  cash  in  ”  had 
brought  a  steady  decline.  In  the  November  elections  the 
Party  voting  strength  was  4  per  cent,  less  than  the  figure 
in  July,  and  even  amongst  the  hired  mercenaries,  to  most  of 
whom  pay  was  the  magic  word,  revolts  were  common  and 
mutual  murder  not  infrequent.  The  elections  in  the  little 
State  of  Lippe  were  a  bad  defeat.  There,  after  weeks  of  un¬ 
precedented  campaign  focussed  on  an  area  so  small  that  every 
inhabitant  could  be  reached  personally.  Hitler  did  not  even 
succeed  in  regaining  the  peak  figure  of  July.  The  Faith 
Movement  had  evaporated,  dissensions  broke  out  amongst  the 
leaders,  the  S.A.  (Sturm  Abteilung)  could  no  longer  be  relied 
upon,  the  party’s  debts  were  enormous,  the  Nazis  seemed 
finished.  It  was  then  that  Gregor  Strasser  sought  to  persuade 
Hitler  to  join  a  Schleicher  coalition,  Strasser  was  rebuffed  and 
retired  in  dudgeon.  A  few  weeks  later  Hitler  had  joined 
forces  with  those  whom  he  detested  far  more  than  Schleicher, 
and  whose  sympathy  towards  his  difficulties  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  less. 

All  this  is  of  interest  now  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  perhaps 
illumine  the  future,  and  one  thing  does  indeed  seem  to  emerge 
from  it.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  present  hastily 
constructed  Cabinet  can  hang  together  after  the  elections. 
Negotiations  have  resulted  in  a  joint  list  between  the  Stahlhelm 
and|Hugenberg’s  Nationalists,  but  there  will  be  many  con¬ 
stituencies  in  which  rivalry  between  this  bloc  and  the  Nazis 
will  be  acute.  The  feeling  between  the  two  Right  Parties  is 
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likely  to  become  all  the  more  bitter  as  the  realization  of  their 
minority  position  in  the  Cabinet  penetrates  the  Nazi  rank  and 
file.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  power  they  have  been  led  to 
expect,  rather  does  it  perilously  resemble  that  “  mess  of 
pottage  ”  for  which  Hitler  had  always  sworn  he  would  not 
“  betray  the  Party  The  Nazi  campaign  will  not  be  easy  ; 
they  have  to  make  it  in  company  with  their  former  enemies, 
from  whom  alone  they  can  wrest  that  “  full  power  ”  which  must 
be  their  slogan  in  the  fight.  To  read  the  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  of  their  orators  which  pour  in  from  all  over  the  country 
one  is  tempted  to  think  they  propose  to  rely  on  sheer  confusion. 
No  wonder  then  that  Hitler  himself  concentrates  on  empty 
tirades  against  “  Marxism  ”,  of  which  incidentally  Germany 
has  never  experienced  a  day. 

The  position  on  the  Left  is  unchanged,  except  that  every¬ 
thing  is  being  and  will  be  done  to  hamper  their  campaign. 
The  Left  is  unlikely  to  lose  many  votes,  but  it  will  remain  out 
of  the  political  picture.  The  radio  is  reserved  for  Ministers  of 
the  Cabinet,  which  means  for  the  election  meetings  of  the  two 
Parties  of  the  Right.  Socialist  demonstrations  and  meetings 
are  rendered  difficult  whilst  the  guerrilla  warfare  and  bombing 
of  their  buildings  increases,  with  all  the  greater  impunity  as 
the  “  purging  ”  of  the  police  proceeds.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  political  murder  for  a  Nazi  is  no  longer 
a  crime ;  the  Storm  Troop  leader  Maikowski,  who  was 
given  a  State  Funeral  attended  by  many  representatives  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Monarchy,  was  a  self-confessed  murderer. 
For  the  Communist  Party  campaigning  is  virtually  impossible, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  will  much  affect  them.  Nazi 
leaders  talk  not  only  of  rendering  the  Communist  Party  illegal 
after  the  elections,  but  frequently,  and  quite  openly,  of  a 
massacre  of  its  members.  Both  Parties  of  the  Left  are  the 
victims  of  their  leaders,  the  Communists  because  they  arc  at 
the  mercy  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  and  the  Social-Democrats 
because  they  arc  as  weak  as  they  arc  incompetent.  One  can 
hardly  blame  the  Social-Democrats  for  lack  of  confidence  in 
“  leaders  ”  who  carefully  pocket  their  Party  badges  on  leaving 
the  Reichstag  or  a  meeting.  Nor  can  one  be  surprised  if  the 
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working  classes,  hungry  and  despondent,  are  becoming  cowed 
in  the  face  of  unlimited  armed  brutality.  Meantime  wholesale 
dismissal  of  republicans  from  all  branches  of  the  civil  service 
proceeds  apace.  Catholics  suffering  as  well  as  Social- Democrats. 
These  measures  serve  the  double  purpose  of  making  life  more 
difficult  for  those  of  Left  sympathies  and  of  finding  jobs  for 
an  army  of  Nazis  and  Nationalists. 

All  liberty  of  the  press  has  disappeared.  Under  the  new 
press  decree  of  February  the  reasons  for  which  papers  can 
be  suppressed  for  long  periods,  and  thereby  usually  ruined, 
are  so  numerous  and  trivial  that  one  presumes  only  expediency 
prevents  the  Government  from  banning  the  entire  Opposition 
Press.  So  far  as  the  press  is  concerned  Germany  has  ceased 
to  be  a  civilized  country.  Logically  the  road  would  seem  to 
be  open  to  a  period  of  Fascism  of  the  most  ferocious  type. 
If  that  cannot  be  foretold  with  certainty  it  is  only  because 
politics  in  Germany  are  never  logical.  Every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  is  a  sworn  opponent  of  the  Parliamentary  regime, 
yet  all  are  at  the  moment  engaged  in  fighting  an  election. 
Hugenberg  opened  his  election  campaign  by  declaring  that 
he  had  sat  in  the  Reichstag  since  1919  “  without  ever  becoming 
a  Parliamentarian  ”.  Hitler  has  announced  that  if  the  voters 
forsake  him  in  this  dark  hour  he  will  nevertheless  continue 
“  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  Germany  ”.  One  of  his  followers 
declared  that  the  “  heavens  would  fall  ”  before  they  would 
allow  Adolf  Hitler  to  be  turned  out  again  like  ordinary  Chan¬ 
cellors.  The  S.A.  has  recovered  confidence,  and  its  uniform 
is  conspicuous  in  the  streets  of  the  cities.  The  Stimmung  is 
kept  up  by  rumours,  once  more,  of  a  possible  march  on  Berlin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Papen  has  persuaded  the  President  to 
what  appears  at  last  to  be  a  clear  breach  of  his  oath  and  of  the 
Constitution,  though  whether  the  old  man  so  understands  it 
is  doubtful.  Thus  the  Presidential  Cabinet  in  the  old  sense 
has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  next  logical  step  of  the  Junkers 
would  seem  to  be  to  free  their  dictatorship  from  the  remnants 
of  Presidential  authority,  since  otherwise  their  plans  might  at 
any  time  be  upset  by  the  President’s  loss  of  confidence  in  their 
spokesman,  or  by  his  death.  In  their  blind  haste  to  destroy 
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labour  organizations,  a  strongly  monarchical  section  of  Big 
Business  has  allied  itself  with  Junkerdom  in  an  attempt  to 
feudalize  an  industrial  society.  The  alliance  itself  has  worked 
for  other  purposes  in  earlier  more  normal  times  when  there 
was  a  surplus  to  divide  between  them.  But  that  it  can  only 
endure  with  difficulty  in  a  period  of  economic  chaos  was  shown 
recently  by  the  spirit  with  which  the  Landbund  attacked 
industry.  A  political  alliance  between  two  such  forces  for 
the  present  purpose  is  unprecedented,  and  is  further  proof 
of  the  fact,  if  more  were  needed,  that  social  peace  in  Germany 
is  impossible  so  long  as  the  Junker  remains. 

There  can  be  no  “  key  ”  to  a  situation  in  which  every 
calculation  may  at  any  moment  be  upset  by  some  dramatic 
j  incident.  Behind  everything,  however,  lies  the  present  fact 

J  of  Junker  control  and  the  determination  to  keep  it  or  fight. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is  whether  the  Junkers  can 
control  their  Nazi  tool,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  they  can  hope  to 
make  it  do  their  bidding.  To  feel  really  secure  the  Junkers 
must  have  the  Hohenzollerns  back,  but  to  attempt  this  at 
present  against  Hitler’s  wishes  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  factor  of  the  Reichswehr.  In  parenthesis  it  should 
be  said  that  denials  from  any  quarter  as  to  intentions  in  this 
matter  may  be  ignored,  the  struggle  is  too  grim  and  the  situation 
I  too  fluid  for  any  such  statement  to  be  considered  binding.  It 

^  has  long  been  considered  possible  that  Hitler,  possessed  of 

F  power  but  still  faced  with  the  economic  crisis,  might  turn  to 

the  monarchy.  He  has  received  money  and  personal  support 
from  the  Hohenzollerns  as  from  other  anti-republican  quarters, 
i  and  relations  between  them  have  never  been  unfriendly.  It 

begins  now,  however,  to  seem  more  probable  that  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Monarchists  like  Hugenberg  will  open  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  in  their  scheme  of  things  there  would  be  no  place 
at  all  for  Adolf  Hitler.  More  and  more,  then,  does  it  seem 
conceivable  that,  in  view  of  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Left,  the 
I  would-be  Fascist  Hitler  may  yet  become  the  chief  bulwark 

against  the  restoration  of  a  Junker  Monarchy.  If  this  is  so  the 
despised  elections  assume  importance  and  the  Party  chances  are 
'  worth  examination ,  despite  avowed  intentionto  ignore  the  results . 
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There  were  two  General  Elections  in  1932  and  the  per¬ 
centage  figures  were  as  follows  : — 


July,  1932 

Nov.  1932 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Right. 

National-Socialists 

37-3 

33-1 

Nationalists  . . 

5-9 

87 

Left 

Social-Democrats  . . 

. .  .  .  21-6 

20*4 

Communists 

14-3 

16-9 

Moderate 

Catholic  Centre  and 

Bavarian 

Peoples’  Party  . . 

157 

I5'0 

Splinter  Parties 

4*3 

5-3 

Both  elections  showed  a  heavy  poll,  84  per  cent,  of  the  total 
electorate  in  July  and  80*5  per  cent,  in  November,  the  first 
being  the  maximum  figure  ever  attained  in  Germany.  If 
84  per  cent,  votes  again  on  March  5th,  there  will  be  about 
million  votes  to  add  somewhere  to  the  November  figures. 

Any  attempt  to  guess  the  results  of  the  new  elections  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  Not  only  has  every  political  wiseacre 
his  own  opinion,  but  here  too  some  unexpected  event  may 
occur  to  upset  all  calculations.  A  few  remarks  only  will  be 
made  without  venturing  on  prophecy.  Two  currents  seem 
discernible  at  the  moment,  one  grounded  on  the  fear  of  in¬ 
timidation,  and  working  particularly  amongst  the  petty  official 
class  now  threatened  with  persecution  or  unemployment. 
This  will  tend  more  than  propaganda  to  swell  the  National- 
Socialist  poll.  The  other  current  is  strongest  in  bourgeois 
circles  not  dependent  on  the  Government,  and  confirms 
previous  observations  that,  when  confronted  with  the  danger 
of  social  unrest,  the  German  voter  of  unsettled  conviction 
inclines  to  vote  for  moderate  Parties.  Some  slight  increase 
for  the  Centre  is  therefore  possible.  The  figures  quoted  above 
show  at  a  glance  why  the  Nationalists  are  not  interested  in 
elections,  and  explain  Hugenberg’s  desire  to  proclaim  a  state 
of  “  national  emergency  ”.  The  elections  are  unlikely  to  do 
anything  for  them;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  expose  their 
weakness  further  and  thereby  strengthen  Hitler’s  hand  against 
the  domination  of  Hugenberg  in  the  economic  field.  The  total 
of  the  two  Left  Parties  together  is  also  unlikely  to  be  much 
affected.  For  the  National-Socialists  the  most  probable  result 
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is  that  they  will  somewhat  improve  upon  their  peak  figure  of 
July,  by  remobilizing  the  voters  who  abstained  in  the  Autumn, 
and  by  slight  additions  for  reasons  mentioned  above.  That 
they  can  obtain  a  clear  majority  on  their  own  account  is  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  the  question. 

The  holding  of  elections  was  Hitler’s  price  for  his  “  co¬ 
operation  ”  with  the  Junkers,  and  it  must  be  assumed  therefore 
that  he  had  some  object  other  than  a  mere  love  of  speech¬ 
making.  On  his  part,  at  least,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
he  should  believe  in  his  ability  to  obtain  a  clear  majority. 
Hitler  has  hitherto  known  only  that  mystical  authority  which 
he  wields  over  audiences.  He  has  become  the  most-talked- 
about  man  in  the  world  by  his  own  exertions.  He  has  not, 
like  any  Monarch  or  Minister,  profited  by  that  permanent 
flood-lighting  which  falls  upon  a  given  position  ;  he  worked 
in  the  dark,  and  finally  succeeded  in  erecting  his  own  spot¬ 
light  which,  since,  has  never  deserted  him.  Now  for  once  he 
has  the  chance  to  add  to  this  self-made  power  all  the  prestige 
and  authority  of  one  already  in  office.  It  would  be  natural  if  he 
tended  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  double  advantage. 

But  even  if  a  majority  is  impossible  he  may  still  hope  to 
increase  his  poll  to  a  point  far  in  excess  of  that  ever  held  by 
any  other  German  Party,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  will  claim 
first  right  to  rule  the  country.  The  acceptance  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship  on  conditions  is  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  vehemence 
of  previous  refusals,  but  it  can  also  be  considered  a  change  of 
tactics,  a  first  breach  in  the  wall  in  the  attack  launched  on 
Germany.  Hitler  must  look  to  the  elections  to  free  him  from 
the  toils  of  the  other  reactionaries  ;  as  their  prisoner  in  any 
case  he  cannot  live.  The  first  reason,  therefore,  why  this 
scorner  of  Parliaments  insisted  upon  running  to  the  voters  is 
the  necessity  of  ousting  the  Catholic  Centre  from  its  key  position 
as  the  party  of  balance.  If  Hitler  regains  his  July  figure  he 
can  send  Papen  and  Hugenberg  packing — or  make  them 
prisoners  in  his  stead  as  he  prefers.  With  37  per  cent,  of 
the  votes  for  the  Nazis  and  14  per  cent,  for  the  Catholics  the 
majority  is  won.  And  if  the  Catholics  prove  too  difficult  in 
negotiation  the  Nationalists  will  by  then  have  learnt  a  lesson 
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and  will  become  more  reasonable.  Hitler  in  any  case  would 
have  the  whip  hand. 

There  is  one  obstacle,  however,  to  this  democratic  method 
of  disposing  of  the  Junkers,  and  that  is  a  pledge  given  by 
Hitler  to  Hindenburg  and  Papen  that  the  proportion  of  seats  in 
the  Cabinet  between  Nationalists  and  Nazis  shall  remain 
unchanged  whatever  the  election  results,  and  even  though  a 
Catholic  or  two  be  added.  That  Hitler  cannot  keep  this 
pledge  without  splitting  his  Party  seems  certain.  Being  an 
emotional  type,  he  is  more  liable  to  be  swayed  by  personal 
considerations  than  by  anything  else.  No  pledge  is  likely  to 
hold  him  anyhow.  He  has  broken  others. 

The  first  possible  line  of  development  after  the  elections 
is  therefore  that  the  present  position  may  be  reversed  and  that 
Hitler  may  swallow  the  reaction,  forcing  them  to  give  him 
even  more  for  fear  lest  worse  may  befall  them.  A  second 
possibility  is  a  joint  demand  of  Nazis  and  Catholics  to  form 
a  Government  without  Papen  and  Hugenberg.  In  view  of 
Hindenburg’s  strange  obsession  for  Papen  such  a  demand 
might  quite  well  lead  to  a  Presidential  crisis,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  Putsch  by  the  Nazi  S.A.  latent  in  the  background. 
In  the  latter  event  the  role  of  the  Army  would  be  decisive, 
and  it  is  a  further  factor  reducing  calculations  to  guesswork 
that  its  sympathies  are  again  uncertain.  It  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  Reichswehr  today  would  march  against  the  Nazis. 

The  third  possibility  is  of  necessity  vague,  but  concerns 
von  Schleicher.  The  earlier  scheme  of  a  coalition  Government 
supported  by  the  Army,  and  stretching  from  the  Nazis  to  the 
trade  unions  is  still  not  out  of  the  question.  It  is  the  nearest 
that  Germany  is  likely  to  come  to  democracy  for  a  long  time 
anyway.  Hitler  refused  it  before,  but  the  trap  into  which  he 
has  fallen — and  the  vagaries  of  the  Catholic  Centre — may 
change  his  views  towards  it.  The  first  steps  in  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  would  probably  be  a  race  to  see  who  could  first  arrest 
whom.  But  that  is  probably  a  logical  development  whatever 
happens. 
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By  Andre  Siegfried 
7. — Chile  :  Santiago 

Chile  is  that  country  of  paradoxical  shape  which  we  have 
all  come  across  in  our  atlases.  It  is  2,500  miles  long  and 
hardly  200  miles  wide,  squeezed  in  between  the  barrier  of  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  map  it  looks  like  a 
long  cane,  or  better  still  the  leg  of  a  North  American  Indian’s 
trousers,  fringed  out  at  the  bottom  with  fiords  and  islands. 

Personally  I  had  always  imagined  that  any  place  at  the 
latitude  of  Santiago  would  be  Mediterranean  in  aspect  and 
climate,  but  apparently  not !  In  the  first  place  it  is  rainy, 
with  clouds  scudding  in  from  the  ocean.  In  addition,  the  cold 
Humboldt  Current  tempers  the  whole  coast  almost  up  to  the 
equator.  Yet  there  is  a  tropical  influence,  for  the  sun  is  hot, 
and  trees,  flowers,  in  fact  everything  grows  in  profusion. 
Looking  east  one’s  view  is  cut  off  by  the  incredible  wall  of  the 
Andes,  which  rises  in  a  rampart  some  fifteen  to  eighteen 
thousand  feet  high,  and  from  which  sweep  down  icy,  biting 
winds. 

All  this  is  hardly  Mediterranean,  but  more  like  a  mixture 
of  the  high  plateaux  of  the  Alpes-Maritimes  and  the  coast  of 
Morocco  or  Portugal.  The  sun  is  hot,  the  air  is  cold,  the 
vegetation  is  exuberant.  Finally  to  complete  one’s  confusion, 
the  cities  are  Spanish,  transformed  according  to  the  American 
school,  while  the  population,  although  its  aristocracy  is  white, 
reveals  a  lower  class  which  is  definitely  Indian. 

In  the  north  Chile  is  as  barren  as  a  desert,  in  the  south  like 
a  corner  of  Norway,  while  in  the  centre  it  is  rather  Swiss  or 
Italian.  In  this  region  the  Cordilleras  run  in  two  ranges,  the 
lower  one  on  the  coast,  the  other  massive,  impenetrable,  rising 
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inland.  Between  the  two  at  an  altitude  of  some  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  feet  is  a  superb  wide  valley  in  which  is 
situated  the  capital,  Santiago. 

The  beautiful  city  of  Santiago  stretches  at  its  ease  over  an 
area  about  as  large  as  Paris.  The  houses  are  almost  all  low, 
having  only  one  storey  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes. 
They  are  generally  of  Spanish  style,  with  inside  courtyards, 
and  painted  such  lively  colours  as  pink,  yellow,  grey,  or  red. 
Occasionally  they  are  ornamented  with  a  balcony.  Certain 
streets  which  run  quite  straight  between  interminable  low 
walls  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  snow-crested  profile  of  the 
Andes  at  the  end  are  undoubtedly  Indian,  rather  than  Iberian, 
in  aspect. 

The  elegance  and  charm  of  Spain  are  certainly  not  lacking, 
for  the  gardens  and  public  squares  are  well  laid  out  and  often 
delightful,  especially  when  in  the  early  spring  the  Japanese 
cherries  are  opening  their  pink  blossoms,  the  leaves  of  the 
pepper  trees  are  drooping  negligently  like  willows,  and  the 
palms  bristle  everywhere  erect.  In  the  background  is  always 
the  incomparable  azure  sky,  against  which  the  Andes  rear  their 
snowy  summits.  Framed  in  this  exquisite  setting  are  old 
Spanish  churches,  with  ochre-coloured  walls  and  lace-like 
belfries — one  is  tempted  to  declare  that  no  place  in  the  world 
could  be  more  enchanting  than  this  far-off  Santiago. 

Alas,  that  civilisation  should  pass  this  way  !  The  Dictator 
Ibafiez,  who  fell  from  power  recently,  wished  to  modernise 
his  capital,  and  as  a  result  a  dozen  skyscrapers  now  break  the 
harmonious  outline  of  the  low-built  city.  They  are  in  the 
best  style  of  the  third-rate  American  town,  and  obviously 
belong  to  that  class  of  building  which  in  the  U.S.A.  is  said 
to  have  good  advertising  value.  In  other  words  they  have 
been  put  there  simply  to  attract  attention,  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  In  point  of  fact,  those  in  Santiago  have  never  been 
finished,  for  the  crisis  occurred  first,  and  as  they  were  being 
built  with  borrowed  money,  it  is  a  question  if  they  ever  will 
be  finished. 

The  trouble  with  the  South  Americans  is  that  they  see 
everything  too  big.  These  people,  so  charming  and  optimistic, 
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launch  out  as  soon  as  they  have  any  money,  without  ever  con¬ 
sidering  whether  they  will  be  able  to  carry  on  afterwards  or 
not.  Santiago,  like  all  other  South  American  capitals,  is  full 
of  ambitious  buildings  which  have  been  started  and  then 
left.  You  will  come  upon  a  palace  entirely  complete  except 
that  the  bricks  of  baked  earth  have  never  been  covered  with  the 
plaster  which  was  to  have  made  it  look  like  a  palace.  Or  a 
church,  perhaps,  will  have  four  walls  but  no  roof.  The  sky 
is  visible  through  the  rafters,  as  you  read  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  I  have  chosen  this  place  as  my  permanent  abode.” 
This,  mark  you,  is  set  in  gold  letters.  Perhaps  under  these 
happy  skies  even  Providence  itself  has  become  improvident. 

However,  these  weaknesses  and  temporary  stringencies  will 
all  be  set  right  in  time,  and  meanwhile  they  do  not  prevent 
this  country  from  being  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  the 
world.  It  is  agreeable,  at  once  in  its  intimacy  and  its  grandeur. 
A  few  miles  out  of  Santiago  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  afford  the 
most  striking  contrasts.  At  one  moment  you  realise  that 
you  are  away  up  in  the  mountains  surrounded  by  glaciers  and 
towering  summits  down  which  leap  silver  cataracts,  while 
snow  suddenly  falls  thickly  around  and  envelopes  you.  Yet 
the  vegetation  is  that  of  a  hot  country — candle  cacti  which 
look  odd  covered  with  snow,  little  clumps  of  scented  eucalyptus, 
giant  mimosa,  and  everywhere  screens  of  poplars  reminiscent 
of  France.  Up  on  the  table-lands  wherever  the  country  is 
flat,  one  has  the  impression  of  being  in  Lombardy  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps.  Great  vineyards,  also,  which  produce  an 
excellent  wine,  and  country  houses,  elegantly  situated  in  their 
parks,  confirm  this  illusion  still  further. 

Then,  too,  the  country  is  aristocratic.  For  about  a  century 
Chile  has  belonged  to  a  group  of  great  families  by  whom  it  has 
been  governed.  To-day  a  democracy,  still  ungainly  and 
crude,  is  beginning  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  already  the 
political  power  is  passing  over  to  a  middle  class  which  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  assert  itself.  Socially,  however,  the  aristocratic  tone 
is  still  intact,  society  being  elegant  and  cultivated. 

But  will  this  aristocracy  of  Chile  last  ?  What  with  the 
pressure  of  new  ideas  from  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  the  pressure  of  the  masses  on  the  other,  is  it  not  bound 
to  be  transformed  before  long  ?  That  is  the  real  problem  of 
the  moment,  a  problem  which  is  not  only  economic,  but  also 
political,  social,  and  even  racial,  for  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  basis  of  the  population  here  is  Indian. 

8. — Chile  :  Revolution  and  After 

The  South  American  countries  are  governed,  or  rather  they 
are  ruled,  by  armed  force  and  by  money  ;  apparently  neither 
alone  is  sufficient.  The  dictatorship  of  Ibafiez,  although 
solidly  supported  by  the  army  and  the  police,  could  no  longer 
carry  on  once  the  State  coffers  were  empty.  The  police  proved 
quite  powerless  against  the  growing  protests  of  the  public 
once  they  were  aroused,  and  the  regime  was  swept  away  by  a 
wave  of  condemnation  from  the  middle  classes. 

The  students  and  professional  people  were  in  reality  the 
mainstay  of  the  resistance,  which  resolved  itself  into  a  strike 
of  students  and  a  strike  of  doctors.  The  students  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  University,  where  they  remained  in  control,  as  the 
police  either  could  not  or  did  not  dare  turn  them  out.  After 
trying  the  effect  of  a  brief  reign  of  terror  during  which  all 
sorts  of  people — revolutionaries,  passers-by,  onlookers,  and 
so  forth — were  assassinated  in  the  streets,  the  Government 
declared  itself  defeated,  and  the  President  took  flight. 

I  arrived  in  Santiago  three  days  after  these  events.  A 
provisional  government,  composed  principally  of  the  moderate 
elements,  had  taken  control  and  every  one  was  rejoicing  in  the 
new-found  liberty.  I  shall  try  to  analyse  the  situation  as  I  saw 
it  a  month  later. 

An  important  symptom  of  this  revolution  was  that  the  fall 
of  the  dictatorship  was  the  work,  not  of  the  masses,  but  of 
the  middle  class.  The  masses,  in  fact,  had  suffered  less  under 
arbitrary  rule  than  the  intellectuals.  These  tyrannical  regimes 
often  look  to  the  lower  classes  for  their  support.  It  was 
therefore  a  question  of  reorganisation,  first  by  setting  up  a 
provisional  government  recruited  from  the  middle  classes,  and 
then  by  the  election  by  universal  suffrage  of  a  President  of  the 
Republic  who  would  have  consular  powers.  This  operation 
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was  delicate  in  a  demoralised  country  which  had  been  emptied 
of  all  political  consciousness  by  four  years  of  dictatorship, 
but  it  was  rendered  doubly  so  since  the  country  was  ruined 
financially,  and  full  of  people  out  of  work  and  in  want. 

I  followed  the  development  of  the  election  campaign  for 
three  weeks.  The  reactions  of  public  opinion  were  curious. 
On  the  one  hand  the  new  regime,  being  the  champion  of 
liberty,  did  not  maintain  order  with  the  harshness  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  streets  were  filled  with  beggars,  usually  half- 
breeds,  famished  wretches  who  held  out  their  hands  for  alms, 
and  followed  one  persistently.  It  was  not  advisable  to  venture 
out  alone  at  night  except  in  the  main  thoroughfares.  The 
streets  were  full  of  groups  of  people  who  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
ferring  together — ten,  twenty,  fifty  persons  would  be  crowded 
round  some  central  agitator  who  was  haranguing  them,  but 
whom  one  could  not  see.  There  were  many  processions, 
but  they  caused  no  disorder.  Though  the  people  seemed 
phlegmatic,  one  felt  that  everything  was  out  of  control.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  police  were  trying  to  put  everything  in 
the  worst  light  to  make  the  people  regret  the  old  regime. 

President  Ibaflez  had  gone,  but  he  had  left  behind  him  a 
parliament  which  had  previously  supported  him,  or  at  any 
rate  tolerated  him.  It  still  functioned,  unpopular,  and  with 
no  moral  authority.  I  attended  a  session  of  the  Senate  and 
also  of  the  Chamber.  In  both  assemblies  I  found  that  the 
public  galleries  were  occupied  by  agitators  who  had  arrived 
in  force,  and  who  were  interrupting  and  insulting  the  members. 
Twice  the  session  had  to  be  suspended  in  order  to  turn  these 
people  out,  for  they  were  shouting  that  the  “  illegally  elected  ” 
should  resign. 

There  was  still  another  aspect  of  the  question .  The  President 
had  left  behind  him  not  only  the  police  who  had  supported 
him,  but  also  the  army.  The  power  of  this  army  appeared  to 
be  enigmatical,  for  although  it  was  unpopular  owing  to  the 
excessive  privileges  it  had  enjoyed,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
establish  a  solid  regime  without  it,  and  certainly  not  against  it. 
The  army  in  these  countries  is  the  only  social  force  which  is 
properly  organised  and  which  can  be  mobilised.  What  was  the 
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army  going  to  do  ?  There  had  been  intrigues  in  the  ranks  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  week,  but  the  plot  had  been  discovered  in 
time. 

The  political  parties  of  the  Left  wished  to  reduce,  or  even 
suppress  the  army,  as  they  saw  in  it  the  abettors  of  a  coup 
d'^taty  but  the  Right  regarded  it  as  a  potential  rampart  against 
social  revolution.  At  the  slightest  disorder,  the  least  hint  of 
trouble,  I  felt  we  should  see  a  party  of  social  defence  come  into 
being,  and  quite  naturally  it  would  rely  on  those  in  possession 
of  machine-guns.  Some  said  that  the  army  should  be  deprived 
of  its  machine-guns,  but  what  would  happen  if  it  would  not 
give  them  up  ?  In  the  face  of  such  problems,  politics  became 
at  once  simple  and  cynical. 

For  years  the  enforced  silence  had  reduced  party  organi¬ 
zations  to  nil.  However,  spontaneously  groups  representing 
different  tendencies  began  to  take  shape  around  each  candidate 
as  he  was  announced  or  forecast. 

The  Right,  which  represented  the  tradition  of  the  great 
families,  had  so  lost  its  commanding  position  that  it  actually 
did  not  dare  set  up  a  candidate  of  its  own.  It  supported  the 
candidate  of  the  Centre,  Sefior  Montero,  vice-president  of  the 
Republic  and  chief  of  the  provisional  government.  Sefior 
Montero,  a  Liberal,  was  a  well-known  lawyer,  and  had  the 
support  of  every  one  who  really  mattered,  but  he  was  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no  contact  with  the 
people. 

There  was  one  man,  however,  who  was  in  touch  with  the 
people,  and  that  was  a  former  President  of  the  Republic, 
Alessandri.  After  having  been  exiled  for  some  years,  he  had 
now  returned  at  the  psychological  moment.  He  was  a  brilliant 
orator,  one  of  those  gifted  personalities  who  possess  political 
magnetism  and  the  temperament  of  a  popular  leader.  He 
declined  to  run  as  candidate,  and  rumour  had  it  that  he  intended 
to  support  the  Labour  candidate. 

I  met  the  Labour  candidate,  a  senator  by  the  name  of 
Hidalgo.  He  was  a  workman,  evidently  of  Indian  descent, 
and  Marxian  by  creed.  The  arguments  that  he  put  forward 
in  our  conversation,  against  the  small  property  owner,  and  in 
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favour  of  large-scale  exploitation  as  in  Russia,  using  American 
methods,  were  pure  orthodox  Communism. 

It  was  said  that  the  great  majority  of  the  working  class  would 
vote  for  him.  In  the  drawing  rooms  and  in  business  circles 
everyone  became  uneasy.  They  talked  of  Communism  and 
Revolution,  but  I  felt  that  they  were  exaggerating.  Possibly 
they  were  doing  so  intentionally  so  that  a  government  of  order 
and  authority  might  be  established  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  these  two  extremes  lay  the  dangers  which  threaten  this 
country,  and  yet  they  should  not  be  exaggerated.  We  have 
here  a  social  problem  which  is  complicated  by  a  question  of 
race.  The  rich  are  almost  always  white  ;  and  the  poor  or 
roios  (in  rags)  are  always  half-breeds.  In  the  parallelism  of 
these  two  contrasts  lies  the  danger,  for  at  bottom  there  is  the 
clash  of  the  two  races.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  the  Labour 
candidate  was  a  man  of  Indian  origin. 

The  other  peril  is  that,  through  reaction  or  fear,  they  may 
again  resort  to  government  by  force.  The  “  sword  ”  is  a 
solution  occasionally  conjured  up  by  the  French  bourgeois,  but 
here  it  is  so  close  at  hand  that  any  day  it  may  be  brought 
into  play. 

I  have  tried  to  analyze  this  situation  in  detail,  less  on  account 
of  its  news  interest  than  to  show  its  political  significance  and 
what  may  be  learned  from  it.  The  impression  which  Chile 
gave  me  at  that  time  was  one  of  uncertainty,  and  lack  of 
political  moorings.  And  yet,  politically  speaking,  Chile  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  reliable  countries  on  the  entire 
South  American  continent. 

Note. — In  June,  1931,  the  Ibanez  regime  was  experiencing  severe  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  attempt  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy  had  aroused 
considerable  opposition  in  both  services.  The  Cabinet,  which  had  been 
reorganized  on  June  30th,  resigned  on  July  loth.  After  three  attempts  to 
form  new  cabinets.  President  Ibanez  gave  up  the  struggle  on  July  21st,  and 
sought  safety  by  flight  to  the  Argentine.  This  was  the  period  of  Professor 
Siegfried's  visit. 

Don  Juan  Esteban  Montero  became  head  of  the  provisional  government. 
In  September,  1931,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  but  was  put  down. 
At  the  presidential  elections,  held  on  October  4th,  Sefior  Montero  was  elected 
by  a  heavy  majority  over  Sefior  Alessandri. 

In  April,  1932,  martial  law  was  declared,  following  the  attempt  of  an 
infantry  conunander  to  seize  the  presidential  palace.  On  June  4th  Sefior 
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Montero  was  overthrown  by  a  coup  d’itat,  which,  differing  from  the  traditional 
Latin-American  revolution,  was  distinctly  Socialistic  and  Communistic  in 
nature.  Senor  Montero  tried  to  escape  to  Argentina,  but  his  aeroplane 
failed  to  cross  the  Andes.  A  definite  struggle  for  dominance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ensued  between  the  extreme  Left  wing  under  Colonel  Marmaduque 
Grove  and  the  more  moderate  element  under  Don  Carlos  Davila.  On 
June  17th  the  latter  triumphed,  and  Colonel  Grove  was  imprisoned. 

This  led  to  a  considerable  unrest.  Acting-President  Villa  continued  in 
power  until  September  15th,  when  he  was  removed  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  army  and  navy.  This  caused  a  considerable  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  who  appeared  utterly  tired  of  the  interference  of  the  military 
in  politics.  On  October  30th  presidential  elections  were  again  held.  The 
two  candidates  were  Senor  Alessandri  and  Colonel  Grove ;  the  former 
triumphed  by  a  large  majority. 

9. — Chile  :  The  Economic  Crisis 

Chile  is  in  the  throes  of  the  world  economic  crisis  like  every 
other  country,  but  here  it  is  exceptionally  severe,  as  it  arises 
from  three  distinct  causes,  all  equally  serious. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials.  In  1928,  the  last  year  of  prosperity,  raw  materials 
accounted  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  Chilean  exports.  Saltpetre 
made  up  47  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  copper  31  per  cent, 
t.e.,  78  per  cent,  for  these  two  alone.  When  we  realize  the 
heavy  decline  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  these  com¬ 
modities,  we  can  picture  the  effect  on  a  country  which  exports 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all  the  saltpetre  and  copper  it  produces. 

Superimposed  on  this  general  crisis  in  the  raw  material 
markets  is  a  special  crisis  in  the  nitrate  industry  (of  which 
saltpetre  is  the  raw  material).  Synthetic  fertilisers  are  tending 
to  supplant  the  natural  nitrates  very  rapidly.  In  1894  natural 
fertilizers  obtained  from  saltpetre  accounted  for  73  per  cent, 
of  the  world’s  production,  as  against  the  remaining  27  per 
cent,  of  synthetic  fertilizers.  In  1926  the  proportions  were 
almost  reversed  :  26  per  cent  as  against  74.  It  looks  as  if  this 
decline  will  remain  permanent,  and  if  so  it  strikes  a  devastating 
blow  at  the  wealth  of  Chile. 

The  third  crisis  lies  directly  at  the  door  of  the  foolhardy 
borrowing  of  the  late  Dictator,  Ibafiez,  who  in  four  years  more 
than  tripled  the  national  debt.  During  this  period  the  United 
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States  was  lending  without  stint,  in  fact  the  American  banks 
were  urging  borrowers  to  take  the  money.  To-day,  after  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,  Chile  has  had  to  default  on 
the  interest  on  her  foreign  loans. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  disquieting  in  any  country,  but 
here  it  is  doubly  so  since  the  principal  sources  of  national 
wealth  are  controlled  by  foreigners,  and  the  Chileans  themselves 
have  no  reserves.  Hence  the  question  of  the  balance  of  inter¬ 
national  payments  assumes  a  pressing  and  terrible  gravity. 
The  nitrate  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans — the  Guggenheim  group  alone  owns  over  half  of 
it*.  The  copper  also  belongs  to  America,  at  any  rate  most  of 
it  does.  Thus  the  profits  from  this  wealth,  when  there  are 
any,  leave  the  country  in  the  form  of  dividends.  It  is  easy  to 
realize  how  foreign  payments  under  such  conditions  can  only 
be  compared  to  a  haemorrhage. 

Let  us  now  study  Chile’s  balance  of  international  payments. 
The  chief  item  on  the  credit  side  is  exports,  but  as  a 
crisis  occurs  with  a  fall  in  prices,  this  item  is  immediately 
deflated.  From  1928  to  1930,  exports  fell  from  1,964  million 
pesos  to  1,328  million.  (The  peso  is  worth  about  4d.)  Now  a 
country  with  no  reserves  abroad  must  depend  entirely  on  its 
exports  to  meet  its  foreign  payments.  The  debit  items  in  the 
balance  of  payments  are  positively  crushing.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  interest  on  foreign  loans,  both  public  and  private. 
The  country  naturally  could  not  be  developed  without  foreign 
capital,  but  it  was  tempted  to  go  ahead  too  quickly,  and  borrow 
too  heavily,  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  Now  it  has  to 
pay  outside  of  its  frontiers  interest  and  dividends  on  capital 
so  borrowed.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  importation 
of  goods  into  a  country  which  cannot  exist  without  a  whole 
series  of  manufactured  articles.  Even  the  most  ultra-pro¬ 
tectionist  policy  could  only  create  certain  types  of  industry. 

I  have,  however,  left  the  worst  feature  to  the  last.  The 
Chileans  themselves  have  always  had  an  incurable  habit  of 
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taking  their  money  out  of  the  country.  Absenteeism  is  the 
trouble  everywhere  in  South  America.  Ever  so  many  Chilean 
families  live  for  years  in  France  or  elsewhere  abroad,  in  fact 
anywhere  except  at  home.  Some  never  come  back  at  all, 
although  their  wealth  is  still  invested  in  their  own  country.  In 
order  to  meet  the  expense,  often  very  considerable,  of  so  much 
travelling,  very  large  sums  are  continually  being  withdrawn. 
I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  flights  of  capital  which  take 
place  when  a  ruler  persecutes  certain  elements  of  the  population, 
or  when  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  stability  of  the  currency. 

Under  these  conditions — and  such  is  the  case  at  present — 
Chile  finds  it  practically  impossible  to  pay  the  foreigner  what 
it  owes  him.  It  can  only  do  so  by  borrowing  afresh,  and  this 
is  not  easy  so  long  as  the  coupons  of  earlier  bonds  are  in  default. 
The  policy  of  the  present  government  is  to  suspend  the  service 
of  the  debt  and  practise  drastic  economy,  to  reduce  imports 
by  increasing  tariffs,  and  to  control  rigidly  the  sending  of  even 
the  smallest  sum  of  money  out  of  the  country.  It  was  hoped 
that  in  this  way  they  would  succeed  in  maintaining  the 
internal  value  of  the  peso.  Danger  lurks,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  civil  servants,  to 
support  the  unemployed,  and  so  forth,  the  government  may  be 
tempted  to  resort  to  currency  inflation. 

Let  us  try  to  get  at  the  source  of  the  trouble,  for  obviously 
the  position  of  the  country  is  not  healthy.  It  has  borrowed 
too  much,  that  is  evident,  but  the  trouble  would  not  be  so 
serious  if  the  borrowed  money  had  been  spent  on  something 
productive  instead  of  being  squandered  on  display.  From 
my  hotel  window  in  Santiago  I  look  out  on  unfinished  buildings 
fifteen  storeys  high,  for  which  there  was  no  need,  and  which 
bring  in  no  income.  The  capital  thus  dissipated  had  at  any 
rate  been  useful  to  maintain  the  partisans  of  the  government, 
but  this  government  has  since  fallen. 

It  is  natural  that  a  new  country  should  go  abroad  in  search 
of  the  capital  needed  for  its  development,  and  Chile  in  this 
respect  will  have  to  be  considered  as  at  the  colonial  stage  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  what  is  so  striking,  when  one  studies 
the  details,  is  the  way  in  which  individuals  as  well  as  the  State 
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are  living  on  borrowed  money.  Private  budgets  do  not  balance. 
People  spend  more  than  they  receive,  and  consider  it  perfectly 
natural,  too.  A  certain  land-owner  decides  that  he  would  like 
to  travel,  so  he  mortgages  his  property — almost  all  property  is 
mortgaged,  and  often  to  its  full  value.  These  people,  it  seems, 
will  borrow  even  when  they  do  not  need  money,  for  they  feel 
that  they  consolidate  their  credit  by  showing  that  they  can 
borrow.  Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  wealth 
amassed  in  certain  enterprises,  the  old  fortunes  of  the  Chilean 
governing  classes  are  gradually  dwindling.  Many  of  the 
aristocratic  homes  in  Santiago  are  for  sale.  This  is,  of  course, 
quite  apart  from  the  public  auctions  of  household  effects  which 
seem  to  be  an  everyday  affair. 

It  is  difficult  to  build  up  a  sound  public  economy  on  a  private 
economy  which  is  unsound.  Individually  the  Chileans  are 
charming,  cultivated,  generous,  and  kind,  but  in  this  country, 
as  in  many  others  on  this  continent,  one  feels  that  they  do  not 
take  economic  matters  seriously  enough.  During  the  years  of 
plenty  they  spend  recklessly,  and  then  when  the  lean  years 
come  there  is  nothing  left,  and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their 
creditors.  How  will  Chile  ever  attain  to  real  political  independ¬ 
ence  when  almost  its  entire  debt  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
creditor,  the  United  States  ?  This  is  a  difficult  problem, 
which  belongs  less  to  the  sphere  of  economics  properly  speaking 
than  to  politics.  Perhaps  it  is  simply  a  question  of  everyday 
utilitarian  morality. 

10. — Argentina  :  Five  Aspects  of  the  Country 

The  Pampa. — It  is  the  pampa  which  is  really  characteristic 
of  Argentina,  for  it  is  this  great  plain  which  above  all  has 
moulded  the  national  outlook.  It  is  like  the  table-lands  of 
the  Beauce  in  France,  but  flatter,  more  exotic,  and  more 
infinite.  One  instinctively  thinks  of  the  Canadian  prairies  or 
the  Western  American  States  with  their  endless  stretches  in 
Dakota  or  Nebraska.  It  is  like  the  sea,  with  the  sky  as  the  only 
diversion.  Here  is  all  the  grandeur  of  the  desert,  and  yet  on 
every  side  there  are  signs  of  human  occupation — countless 
herds  and  horses,  and  here  and  there  v&tht  estancia  of  some  great 
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land-owner,  half  hidden  in  a  clump  of  eucalyptus,  or  willows 
of  tender  green.  Nature,  however,  remains  untamed.  These 
great  plains  are  still  free  and  untrammelled.  We  catch  sight 
of  pink  flamingoes,  standing  beside  immense  pools  left  there 
by  the  rain ;  mirages  across  a  horizon  that  never  ends  ;  car¬ 
cases  of  animals,  simply  abandoned,  reminding  us  that  we  are 
not  in  the  Old  Country.  It  is  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
cities  who  will  enable  us  to  read  Argentina  aright,  but  the  men 
who  raise  the  crops  and  the  cattle  in  the  healthy  unconven¬ 
tional  atmosphere  of  this  boundless  country.  Deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  Argentine  is  enshrined  his  love  of  the 
pampa. 

Buenos  Aires. — This  city  seems  to  be  a  New  York  set  on 
top  of  Barcelona,  and  curiously  enough  by  this  method  they 
have  created  a  new  type  of  Paris  !  Yet  I  know  of  no  city  that 
is  less  picturesque,  more  devoid  of  what  the  romantic  traveller 
would  call  local  colour.  It  is  not  Spanish,  nor  yet  Italian,  nor 
even  American  after  the  manner  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it 
French,  and  yet  it  is  all  of  these  combined.  Situated  beside 
the  sea — or  rather  beside  the  Rio,  which  seems  as  wide  as 
the  sea — the  silhouette  of  the  city  with  its  skyscrapers  evokes 
Chicago,  but  as  soon  as  one  penetrates  along  the  streets  this 
appearance  vanishes.  One  is  in  a  Mediterranean  city,  with 
narrow  streets  crowded  with  people,  always  on  the  move, 
good-naturedly  shoving  and  jostling  one  another.  At  certain 
hours  towards  evening  vehicles  are  prohibited  in  the  Calle 
Florida,  which  is  then  reserved  for  pedestrians,  just  as  a 
delightful  street  might  be  in  Seville.  The  crowd  is  typically 
Latin,  one  promenades  to  see  and  be  seen,  the  men  lined  up 
along  the  pavement  in  order  to  watch  the  women  pass  by — in 
the  United  States  they  would  be  sent  to  prison  for  less  I 

When  they  built  their  first  streets  near  the  Rio,  they  made 
them  narrow,  but  later  they  began  to  see  big — very  big  1  The 
Avenida  de  Mayo,  a  great  thoroughfare  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  sea,  recalls  our  boulevards  in  Paris,  with  its  animation, 
its  caf6s  with  the  tables  out  on  the  pavement,  its  hawkers,  and 
its  air  of  gaiety.  One  thinks  of  the  Marseilles  hon  mot^  that 
if  only  Paris  had  a  Cannebi^re  it  would  be  a  little  Marseilles. 
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In  Buenos  Aires  the  resemblance  is  even  greater.  Architectur¬ 
ally  some  of  the  streets  reminded  me  of  the  avenues  leading  up 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  :  the  same  atmosphere,  the  same 
appearance  of  cleanliness.  There  is  even  a  little  of  the  boredom 
which  characterizes  those  new  districts  in  the  west  of  Paris. 
The  very  daylight  confirms  the  illusion,  for  one  finds  the  same 
tender  blue  sky,  and  the  humid  atmosphere  milky  and  soft, 
which  make  afternoon  and  evening  beside  the  Seine  unlike 
anywhere  else.  But  in  Buenos  Aires  a  Frenchman  feels  that 
he  is  very  far  from  home,  for  the  palms  and  magnificent  trees 
with  their  abundant  foliage  remind  him  in  a  way  of  the 
tropics. 

There  are  also  the  unending  middle-class  suburbs  which 
stretch  out  into  the  neighbouring  pampa.  If  only  this  city 
had  a  little  originality  it  would  be  a  complete  success.  And 
yet  it  has  a  certain  flavour  entirely  of  its  own,  the  impression 
it  gives  of  living  intensely  and  joyously.  The  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles,  Barcelona,  and  Naples  have  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
leaving  behind  their  outworn  orientalism,  and  on  their  arrival 
here  have  concentrated  on  their  own  essential  characteristic  : 
their  determination  to  live  after  the  expansive  fashion  of  the 
Mediterranean  peoples. 

Cordoba. — Here  we  are  at  the  other  side  of  the  pampa, 
beneath  the  first  foothills  of  the  Andes,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Algiers,  of  African  Spain,  with  something  even  of  Provence. 
The  city  is  Spanish,  entirely  white,  with  splendid  churches 
with  rich  gilding,  and  saturated  with  incense  like  Spanish  or 
Mexican  sanctuaries.  In  the  distance  appears  the  profile  of 
the  mountains,  graceful  mountains  with  harmonious  propor¬ 
tions  that  a  poet  would  love.  Now  a  Frenchman  feels  quite 
at  home  here,  for  he  is  again  surrounded  by  the  familiar  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  Riviera.  Hidden  away  behind  the  cypress  trees, 
the  eucalyptus  and  the  mimosa,  one  finds  houses  tinted  pink 
or  blue  ;  the  sky  too  is  a  faded  blue. 

As  for  the  people  in  the  streets,  there  is  no  mistaking  it,  the 
faces  are  Indian — smooth  black  hair,  dark  sad  eyes,  copper- 
coloured  complexions,  high  cheek  bones,  noble  profiles — 
everything  confirms  this  impression.  Truly  we  are  now  far 
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from  Buenos  Aires,  and  near  that  northern  district  of  Argentina 
which  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  who  came  not  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  from  Bolivia,  whence  they  had  drifted 
south. 

Tucuman. — This  great  modern  city  is  situated  in  the  sub¬ 
tropical  belt,  on  a  plain  of  incomparable  richness,  lying  in  the 
shadow  of  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  The  city,  with  its  white 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  its  luxuriant  trees, 
its  domes  and  monuments,  stretches  out  unimpeded  on  this 
marvellous  exotic  countryside.  Against  the  rich  soil  of  black 
shading  to  purple,  the  exquisite  pale  green  tint  of  the  sugar 
cai  c  looks  delightfully  fresh.  As  I  passed,  the  cutters  were  at 
work,  Indians  wielding  long  knives  as  they  stripped  the  leaves 
from  the  cane  with  wonderful  deftness  and  grace.  Their 
horses  awaited  them  near  by.  A  few  hundred  yards  away  the 
sugar  factory,  a  monstrous  construction,  was  working  full 
blast,  belching  out  smoke  from  its  tall  chimneys  and  filling  the 
air  with  the  overpowering  odour  of  hot  molasses,  fermented 
sugar,  and  rum.  Further  off  I  could  see  the  soil  turning  over 
beneath  the  plough,  each  plough  dragged  by  six  horses. 
Towards  the  west  the  mountain  wall  with  its  leafy  jungle,  its 
play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  arresting  profile  of  an  occasional 
isolated  tree,  seemed  to  call  out  for  a  Japanese  artist  to  do  it 
full  justice.  As  I  entered  the  city  I  passed  through  orchards 
planted  with  giant  orange  trees,  and  all  evening,  under  a  warm 
azure  sky,  the  perfume  of  orange  blossoms  pursued  me,  for 
the  city  is  bathed  in  it. 

Salta. — On  a  high  plateau,  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the 
little  white  town  of  Salta.  From  its  narrow  streets  and  squares 
planted  with  palms,  and  its  low  Spanish  houses  with  their 
inner  courts,  the  city  looks  out  on  to  the  great  circle  of  barren 
mountains,  tawny  or  violet  in  colour  according  to  the  time  of 
day.  Great  poplars  break  the  even  line  of  the  plateau,  as  do 
rows  of  weeping  willows  with  their  marvellously  fresh  green 
leaves.  The  countryside  is  lovely,  but  not  unlike  other 
districts  in  these  foothills  ;  the  town  too  is  pretty,  but  again 
like  many  others.  What  is  fascinating  here  is  one’s  proximity 
to  the  frontier,  using  the  word  in  its  American  sense.  To  all 
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intents  and  purposes  we  are  really  in  Bolivia.  The  town  is, 
in  fact,  an  outpost  in  an  Indian  territory. 

The  Indians  are  everywhere — this  old  man  with  scarred 
features,  and  brilliantly  coloured  poncho — or  again  this  Indian 
caravan  with  its  small  nervous  horses,  the  riders  seated  on 
saddles  of  reddish  leather,  and  wearing  supple  boots  and  baggy 
trousers  curiously  embroidered — Indian  again  this  apparition 
with  Mongolian  visage  and  staring  eyes.  Once  more  I  am  in 
contact  with  the  America  of  the  redskins,  as  I  was  in  Peru. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  white  America  of  Argentina  or  Uruguay. 
How  far  away  one  feels  ! 


I  have  touched  here  on  only  five  aspects  of  Argentina,  but 
there  are  many  more — the  snowy  Andes,  the  desert  of  Chaco, 
the  borderland  of  the  tropics  of  Paraguay,  the  Entre-Rios,  and 
in  Southern  Patagonia  the  region  of  Alpine  lakes  and  immense 
forests — a  marvellous  country  !  I  have  never  seen  such  riches, 
so  varied  and  inexhaustible  ! 

{To  be  continued.) 
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By  Robert  Machray 

IT  is  possible  that  1933  will  be  marked  by  great  decisions 
in  the  high  politics  of  the  world,  but  the  existing  situation 
in  Europe  scarcely  suggests  its  probability.  In  this  country 
the  year  began  with  a  feeling  of  mild  optimism,  based  on  a  less 
adverse  trade  balance  and,  a  little  later,  on  a  rising  exchange. 
This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  action  of  President¬ 
elect  Roosevelt  on  the  Debts  question,  though  most  of  the 
news  from  America  could  not  be  regarded  as  favouring  the 
solution  the  British  desired.  At  home  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  remained  exceedingly  strong  ;  the  Ottawa  agreements 
functioned  ;  India,  under  Lord  Willingdon,  continued  to  be 
well  in  hand  ;  and  if,  as  the  weeks  passed  by,  the  mass  of 
unemployment  did  not  diminish  and  Ireland  threatened 
further  trouble,  yet  the  general  internal  position  of  England 
and  the  Empire  was  as  good  as  could  well  be  expected  in  such 
disturbed  and  critical  times.  The  colloquialism  “  not  too  bad  ” 
perhaps  about  fits  the  facts. 

Unfortunately  even  the  corresponding  opposite  phrase  “  not 
too  good  ”  seems  decidedly  euphemistic  if  applied  to  the 
position  of  affairs  on  the  Continent.  The  field  of  survey  is 
enormous.  This  article,  however,  is  intended  to  deal  mainly 
with  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe — that  part  of  the 
Continent  which  is  the  particular  sphere  of  the  Little  Entente, 
and  in  which,  though  not  there  alone,  the  Little  Entente, 
in  its  increased  political  unity,  now  appears  as  a  Great  Power, 
with  a  Council  or  Cabinet  of  its  own  and  definite  lines  of 
policy.  “  All  competent  observers,”  said  the  Manchester 
Guardian  in  a  leader  the  other  day,  “  are  alive  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  present  state  of  Balkan  and  Danubian  Europe. 

.  .  .  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  engaged  in  feverish 
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preparations  for  the  possibility  of  war  on  a  scale  undreamt 
of  since  1914.  Behind  the  scenes  the  Powers  regroup  their 
forces.”  These  are  grave  statements.  The  Guardian  is  not  a 
sensational  or  alarmist  journal ;  it  is  known  to  be  exceptionally 
well  informed  concerning  foreign  affairs,  and  the  messages 
from  its  correspondents  abroad  and  its  leading  articles  are 
closely  studied  by  all  diplomatists — not,  of  course,  always 
with  agreement  or  approval,  but  always  with  respect.  The 
editorial  referred  to  was  founded  on  the  report  that  arms  were 
being  passed  from  Italy  to  Austrian  factories,  whence  they 
were  reaching  Hungary,  a  report  which  had  caused  great  un¬ 
easiness  among  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente,  especially 
Yugoslavia,  and  had  led  to  inquiries  on  the  part  of  France 
and  England. 

What  is  the  Little  Entente  ?  This  question  is  not  otiose, 
at  any  rate  in  this  country,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our 
newspapers,  when  mentioning  this  political  combination,  almost 
invariably  feel  bound  to  lighten  the  general  darkness  on  the 
subject  by  adding,  after  the  words  the  Little  Entente,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania,  usually  in  informative 
brackets.  Doubtless  a  description  of  the  Little  Entente  is 
given  in  encyclopaedias,  but  it  is  highly  significant  that  there 
is  not  a  word  about  it  in  so  universal  a  work  of  reference  as 
Whitaker^s  Almanack.  Yet  the  Little  Entente  is  not  some¬ 
thing  new  ;  it  was  projected  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  definitely 
constituted  in  1920-21  by  three  Conventions  of  Defensive 
Alliance,  the  contracting  parties  being  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Rumania.  It  did  not  call  itself  the  Little  Entente 
in  those  days  ;  indeed,  that  appellation  was  derisively  ”  wished 
on  it  ”  by  a  Hungarian  newspaper,  which  professed  to  see  in 
the  alliance  of  the  three  States  .comprising  it  a  ludicrous 
analogue  of  the  Entente  of  the  Great  Allies — the  Big  Entente. 
The  name  stuck,  and  after  a  while  the  three  States  contentedly 
adopted  it  themselves.  Theirs  was  not  a  unitary  alliance,  as 
its  scope  was  restricted  to  maintaining  the  status  laid  down 
by  the  Peace  Treaties — the  Treaty  of  Trianon  regarding 
Hungary,  which  affected  all  three,  and  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly 
respecting  Bulgaria,  with  which  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  were 
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directly  concerned.  They  agreed  to  assist  each  other  against 
an  unprovoked  attack  by  Hungary ;  and  Yugoslavia  and 
Rumania,  besides,  were  to  take  steps  in  common  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  foreign  policy  relating  to  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  The 
defensive  conventions  or  treaties  have  been  prolonged  from 
time  to  time  for  five  years  ;  in  1929  their  renewal  was  made 
automatic  at  the  end  of  each  five  years’  period.  In  the  same 
year  the  three  States  signed  a  general  treaty  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  on  the  model  elaborated  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
thus  exhibiting  their  determination  to  co-operate  with  the 
League  in  the  consolidation  of  peace.  The  Little  Entente  is 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  League,  and  has  been  so  from  the 
beginning  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that 
Dr.  Edward  Benesh,  for  a  dozen  years  past  one  of  the  chief 
figures  at  Geneva,  has  been  all  that  time  the  leader  and  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Little  Entente. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Little  Entente. 
Very  early  in  its  history  it  was  confronted  with  the  demand 
for  the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany  (Anschluss)^  and  pro¬ 
nounced  against  it,  as  it  was  bound  to  do  in  its  circumstances  ; 
it  continued  to  oppose  this  union — up  to  the  time  when  the 
question  was  settled,  apparently  for  some  years  to  come,  by 
the  condition  attached  to  the  new  loan  to  Austria.  Based  on  the 
observance  of  the  territorial  status  imposed  by  the  Peace 
Treaties,  the  Little  Entente  was  faced  from  the  start  by  cam¬ 
paigns  for  its  revision  in  one  way  and  another.  Der  Revision- 
ismus  is  as  old  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  ;  it  might  be  said 
to  antedate  it,  for  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  vetoed  the 
Anschluss  ;  at  least,  the  vanquished  never  made  a  secret  of 
their  ultimate  aims.  From  the  outset  Germany  resisted  the 
Treaty  in  every  way  she  could,  and  her  success  has  certainly 
not  been  discouraging  to  the  others.  Apart  from  the  union 
question,  however,  the  Little  Entente  was  not  much  con¬ 
cerned  politically  with  Germany  in  its  first  years,  but  its 
attitude  to  her  was  not  unfriendly,  and  Czechoslovakia  in 
particular  sought  to  keep,  and  did  keep,  on  good  terms  with  her, 
despite  the  quite  evident  fact  that  the  general  orientation  of  the 
Little  Entente  was  towards  France.  But  this  orientation  did 
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not  mean  that  “  vassalage  which  some  propagandists  assert, 
for  it  tried  from  the  first  to  co-operate  with  the  Great  Allies 
on  terms  of  full  equality,  as  was  shown  conspicuously  at  the 
Genoa  Conference. 

After  Austria  it  was  with  Hungary  that  the  Little  Entente 
had  chiefly  to  deal  by  resisting  the  irredentist  claims  and 
plans  of  the  Magyars,  as  well  as  the  projects  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  In  1921  it  was  tested  by  the  two  attempts 
of  the  former  Emperor-King  Karl  to  regain  the  throne  of 
Hungary,  and  it  proved  its  value  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
Central  Europe.  Further,  it  promoted  the  salvaging  of  Austria 
in  1922,  Czechoslovakia  taking  up  part  of  the  necessary  loan  ; 
it  also  interested  itself  in  the  salvaging  of  Hungary  two  years 
later,  when  the  three  States  secured  a  share  in  the  control  of 
the  loan,  floated,  like  that  to  Austria,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League.  One  of  the  conditions  in  the  negotiations  was 
an  undertaking  by  Hungary  to  fulfil  her  obligations  under  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon.  As  the  general  situation  afterwards 
became  more  stable,  the  Little  Entente  next  endeavoured  to 
add  to  its  defensive,  negative  foundation  a  constructive,  positive 
programme  by  entering  into  treaties  with  the  neighbouring 
and  other  States,  with  a  view  to  their  joint  collaboration  in 
various  fields — all  well  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  League. 
From  1924  to  1927  relations  between  the  Little  Entente  and 
Hungary  gradually  improved.  Then  there  came  a  change. 

After  what  turned  out  to  be  a  flirtation  with  Yugoslavia, 
Count  Bethlen,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  signed  with 
Mussolini  at  Rome  in  April  1927,  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
arbitration  with  Italy.  Unease,  rather  than  distinct  trouble, 
had  marked  the  attitude  of  Rome  and  Belgrade  to  each  other 
ever  since  the  war,  but  it  was  not  till  1926,  when  Mussolini 
“  put  through  ”  the  Treaty  of  Tirana  with  Albania,  that 
relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  became  seriously 
strained.  There  followed  a  war  scare  that  lasted  some  months  ; 
when  it  passed  the  tension  still  persisted,  the  Press  of  both 
countries  keeping  it  taut  by  incessant  recriminations.  In 
1927  Yugoslavia  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  arbitration 
with  France — all  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente  have  treaties 
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with  France — which^was  anything  but  welcomed  in  Rome ; 
Mussolini  replied  by  announcing  a  military  convention  for 
twenty  years  with  Albania,  which  did  practically  make  that 
small  land  the  vassal  of  Italy.  The  inevitable  result  was  an 
intensification  of  Yugoslav  feeling.  During  1928  the  Yugoslav 
Government  of  the  day,  through  Dr.  Marinkovitch,  then  its 
Foreign  Minister,  tried  hard  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things  with  Italy,  and  in  this  he  had  the  whole-hearted  backing 
of  the  two  other  States  of  the  Little  Entente,  but  the  effort 
was  not  particularly  successful,  and  the  proclamation,  early  in 
September  of  that  year,  of  Zog  as  “  King  of  the  Albanians,” 
and  not  as  King  of  Albania,  did  not  help  matters,  for  were 
there  not  many  Albanians  outside  the  kingdom — that  is,  in 
Yugoslavia  }  Was  not  the  title,  then,  of  the  nature  of  a 
threat  ?  In  1929-30  the  execution  or  imprisonment  for  long 
terms  of  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  Yugoslav  minority 
— probably  the  most  repressed  minority  in  the  world — in 
Italy,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason  or  “  terrorism,” 
again  excited  intense  indignation  and  resentment  in  Yugoslavia, 
and  anti-Italian  demonstrations  took  place  throughout  that 
country,  and  even  at  Prague.  There  were  counter-demon¬ 
strations  in  Italy,  accompanied  by  harsh  outbursts  of  the 
Press  on  both  sides. 

And  so  we  come  down  to  the  events  which  occurred  and 
the  statements  made  towards  the  end  of  last  year — events  and 
statements,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  brought  the  Little 
Entente  to  hold  a  special  conference  on  December  19th  and 
20th,  1932,  at  Belgrade.  Behind  all  this  Yugoslav-Italian 
crisis  there  stands,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  conflict 
between  France  and  Italy.  A  point  also  to  remember,  before 
passing  on,  is  that  Budapest  now  lies  within  the  orbit  of  Rome, 
by  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  former. 

Since  its  inception  in  1920-21  the  Little  Entente  has  held  a 
considerable  number  of  conferences,  some  of  which  have  been 
of  a  routine  character  at  fixed  dates  each  year,  while  others 
have  been  called  for  the  consideration  of  emergent,  critical 
phases  either  of  the  general  European  situation  or  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  Central  and  South-Eastern  European  situation.  The 
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routine  conferences  took  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  cities  or 
towns  of  the  three  States,  as  did  some  of  the  special  conferences, 
though  more  usually  these  were  held  at  Geneva  while  the 
Council  or  the  Assembly  of  the  League  was  in  session.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  regular  conference  twice  a  year, 
but  was  not  persisted  in,  one  reason  being  that  Geneva,  it 
was  supposed,  provided  well  enough  the  opportunity,  if  re¬ 
quired.  The  conferences  have  always  consisted  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  States — at  present  MM. 
Benesh,  Czechoslovakia  ;  Yevtich,  Yugoslavia  ;  and  Titulescu, 
Rumania.  Dr.  Benesh  may  be  called  an  original  member ; 
he  has  been  Foreign  Minister  of  Czechoslavakia  since  that 
State  came  into  existence  in  1918,  and  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Little  Entente  conferences,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  other  conferences,  including  that  very  recent, 
semi-private  one  which  opened  up  the  prospect  of  a  settlement 
of  the  Anglo-Persian  oil  controversy.  With  his  long,  unbroken 
years  of  service  and  experience  since  the  war  he  is  a  unique 
figure  in  high  politics — he  has  been  the  one  and  only  “  perma¬ 
nent  Minister  **  in  Europe,  to  give  him  the  title  that  sometimes 
was  conferred  on  Briand,  though  not  quite  so  correctly.  He 
is  not  an  orator  like  Titulescu,  but  his  voice  has  been  heard 
on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  period.  An  admirable  custom 
of  his  is  to  deliver  a  detailed,  carefully-prepared  speech  on 
such  questions — the  Protocol,  Reparations,  Disarmament,  and 
so  forth — in  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament,  and  most  of  these 
addresses  have  appeared  in  French  and  English  versions. 
Titulescu  is  also  an  eminent  statesman  and  diplomatist ; 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Little  Entente  conferences 
before.  Yevtich  is  a  newcomer. 

A  regular  or  routine  conference  had  taken  place  at  Belgrade 
in  May  1932,  at  which  the  conversations  turned  largely  on 
the  depressing  economic  situation,  the  failure  of  the  proposed 
Five  Danubian  States  Plan  of  M.  Tardieu  to  materialize,  and 
the  approaching  Conference  of  Lausanne.  The  progress,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  on  the  disarmament  question  at  Geneva  was 
considered.  There  was  nothing  sensational ;  journalists  voted 
the  conference  a  dull  affair.  It  was  announced  that  the  next 
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conference  would  take  place  about  the  customary  date  in 
Czechoslovakia . 

The  special  conference  at  Belgrade  on  December  iQth-zoth 
1932,  met  in  very  different  circumstances,  for  what  was 
practically  a  new  situation  had  developed  meanwhile.  It  had 
been  caused  by  the  agreement  of  the  five  Great  Powers  to 
concede  equal  rights  in  armaments  to  Germany,  contingent, 
however,  on  an  “  organization  of  peace  which  would  ensure 
security,”  and  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  Italy,  coupled  with 
the  sudden  and  violent  growth  of  revisionist  propaganda  in 
Central  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  success  of 
Germany. 

One  striking  tribute  to  the  Little  Entente  its  enemies  have 
never  failed  to  pay,  and  this  is  to  prophesy  before  each  con¬ 
ference,  whether  regular  or  special,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
last  to  be  held,  because  of  internal  dissensions — the  wish 
being  father  to  the  thought  1  Sometimes  the  attack  does  not 
go  quite  so  far,  the  Little  Entente  being  credited  (to  its  dis¬ 
credit,  of  course)  with  bellicose  aims,  and  all  sorts  of  dark, 
suspicious  tendencies.  The  late  Belgrade  Conference  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Before  it  opened  the  Italian,  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Austrian  newspapers  teemed  with  the  strangest 
assertions  concerning  its  “  real  ”  objects.  Much  was  made  of 
supposed  differences  between  Rumania  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  respecting  the 
non-signing  by  Rumania  of  a  pact  of  non-aggression  with 
Russia,  whereas  France  and  Poland  had  concluded  such  pacts 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  appeared  to  be  forgotten  that, 
apart  from  the  duty  of  giving  information  loyally  regarding 
its  actions  by  any  one  of  the  three  States  to  the  others,  the 
Soviet  question  is  excluded  from  the  framework  of  their 
common  policy,  each  State  being  free  in  this  matter  ;  this  was 
settled  long  ago.  About  a  month  before  the  conference  there 
had  been  a  meeting  in  Belgrade  of  representatives  of  the 
General  Staffs  of  the  three  States  of  the  Little  Entente.  Com¬ 
menting  on  it,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  reported  that  one  of  the 
main  subjects  discussed  by  the  soldiers  was  the  conclusion  of 
a  military  alliance  with  France,  a  proposal  which  it  alleged 
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was  accepted  by  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia,  but  rejected 
by  Rumania.  In  reply,  the  Independance  Roumaine  of  Bucharest 
rightly  characterized  these  statements  as  a  fantastic  im^ention, 
which  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  were  it  not  sym;^  omatic 
of  the  methods  of  enemy  propaganda.  The  idea  behind  this 
and  the  foregoing  specimens  of  it  was  to  insinuate  that  Rumania 
was  not  a  “  firm  ”  member  of  the  Little  Entente.  What  took 
place  at  the  conference  itself  showed  how  absolutely  untrue 
this  was,  for  the  Little  Entente  emerged  from  it  certainly 
stronger  than  ever  before. 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  Staffs  of  the 
Little  Entente  there  had  appeared  an  article  in  the  Sunday 
TimeSy  by  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  which  aroused  very  great 
interest  and  even  greater  apprehension  on  the  Continent ; 
Mussolini  thought  it  0^  Importance  sufficient  to  warrant  his 
referring  to  it  in  a  public  speech.  The  article  purported  to 
set  forth  certain  plans  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  common. 
Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe  were  to  be  divided  by  these 
Powers  into  two  “  spheres  of  interest,”  the  northern  sphere 
covering  Poland — with  the  re-annexation  of  the  “  Corridor  ” 
in  the  forefront  of  the  programme — and  Czechoslovakia  going 
to  Germany  ;  and  the  southern  sphere  going  to  Italy,  supported 
by  Hungary,  who  would  have  her  “  lost  ”  territories  restored 
to  her.  In  Italy  the  truth  of  this  statement,  which  was 
described  as  “  madness,”  was  denied  ;  but  Mr.  Steed,  two  or 
three  weeks  later,  in  the  same  journal,  maintained  that  the 
information  given  was  correct,  as  Mussolini  himself  ”  well 
knew.”  Meanwhile  there  had  been,  as  was  inevitable,  an 
increase  of  the  tension  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy.  A  sign 
of  it  was  the  damaging  of  the  Lions  of  St.  Mark,  the  emblem 
of  old  Venice,  in  the  Dalmatian  village  of  Trad,  by  Yugoslav 
fanatics  ;  the  Italian  Press  denounced  the  outrage  as  a  gross 
insult  to  national  feeling.  Answering  an  interpellation  in  the 
Senate  at  Rome  on  December  14th,  Mussolini  said  that  “what 
had  taken  place  must  be  considered  a  symptom  revealing  a 
state  of  mind  which  continues  to  illustrate  Yugoslav  hostility 
to  Italy  ”  ;  and  he  touched,  not  lightly,  on  other  “  acts  of 
violence  ”  by  Yugoslavs  against  Italy.  Throughout  the  speech 
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no  mention  occurred  of  acts  of  violence  against  Yugoslavia  by 
Italians — as,  for  instance,  at  Zara,  where  on  December  5th  all 
the  windows  of  the  houses  and  shops  owned  by  Yugoslavs 
were  smashed,  as  were  the  windows  of  the  Yugoslav  Con¬ 
sulate.  Alluding  to  Mr.  Steed’s  articles,  the  Duce  stated 
that  “  a  great  foreign  newspaper  announced  that  Italy  was 
harbouring  aggressive  designs  against  Yugoslavia,”  and  with 
superb  aplomb  he  dismissed  such  statements  as  ”  attempts  to 
embroil  the  situation.”  In  this  country  we  admire  the  con¬ 
structive  achievements  of  Mussolini  in  Italy  ;  his  foreign 
policy  is  quite  another  thing.  How  it  appears  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  its  Yugoslav  correspondent  in  the  Central  European  Observer ^ 
Prague  : 

Italy  is  feverishly  engaged  in  fortifpng  her  eastern  frontier.  All  along 
the  Yugoslav  border  new  roads  are  being  built,  trench-systems  made, 
deep  concrete  dugouts  constructed  and  gun  emplacements  prepared. 
Zara,  the  Italian  base  on  the  Yugoslav  coast,  is  also  being  hurriedly  and 
extensively  fortified.  The  same  intense  activity  is  noticeable  in  Albania, 
which  has  become  little  more  than  an  Italian  colony  since  the  Tirana 
Pact  was  signed.  Great  naval  bases,  absurd  in  view  of  the  needs  of 
Albanian  commerce,  are  being  constructed  on  the  Albanian  coast  by 
Italian  engineers ;  fine  motor  roads,  capable  of  bearing  the  heaviest 
traffic,  connect  strategic  places  on  the  frontier  with  these  ports,  although 
at  present  they  are  used  principally  by  tribesmen  on  ponies ;  and  Italian 
officers  are  busy  reorganizing  the  Albanian  army. 

The  arming  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  forbidden  by  the  Peace  Treaties, 
is  a  public  secret  in  Central  Europe. 


It  is  just,  however,  to  state  that  Italy  counter-accuses 
Yugoslavia  of  ”  arming  to  the  teeth.”  It  may  be  recalled  that 
Mussolini  a  few  years  ago  charged  the  Yugoslavs  with  preparing 
an  expedition  against  Albania,  and  neutral  investigation  dis¬ 
proved  it.  No  surprise  could  be  felt  if,  in  the  position  indicated 
above,  Yugoslavia  was  strongly  preparing  her  defence  ;  but  the 
truth  appears  to  be  that  she  has  done  no  more  than  keep  her 
army  equipped  with  up-to-date  matSriely  and,  as  for  her  navy, 
it  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  policing  of  her  coast.  This  article 
is  not  concerned  with  her  domestic  policy ;  but  it  must  be 
perfectly  clear  to  all  observers  that  the  Italian  menace  unifies 
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her  in  a  much  greater  measure  than  her  internal  difficulties  tend 
to  disunite  her. 

It  was  under  the  shadow  of  that  menace  that  the  special 
Belgrade  conference  of  the  Little  Entente  was  held.  Naturally, 
that  conference  had  other  important  subjects  to  discuss,  such 
as  the  latest  phase  of  the  disarmament  question,  the  projected 
World  Economic  Conference  to  be  held  this  year  in  London, 
and,  what  we  hear  hardly  anything  of  in  this  country,  “  Eastern 
Reparations.”  At  Lausanne  the  solution  of  this  last  problem 
was  postponed,  but  must  shortly  come  into  prominence,  as, 
though  it  scarcely  affects  Czechoslovakia,  it  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania,  both  of  which  States 
having  found  that  the  disappearance  from  their  Budgets  of 
receipts  under  this  head  has  added  materially  to  their  financial 
and  economic  difficulties.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  unity,  both 
in  policy  and  action,  of  the  three  States,  positive  decisions  on 
all  matters  under  review  having  been  reached.  But  some¬ 
thing  more  was  achieved.  After  the  conference  an  official 
communiqui  was  issued,  which  stated  : 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Little  Entente  will  energetically  continue 
the  policy  of  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations  which  has  been  succes- 
fully  pursued  by  them  through  the  last  twelve  years.  They  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  at  this  moment  the  general  interest  conunands  the 
closest  co-operation  among  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente  in  all  political 
and  economic  questions,  as  well  as  in  permanent  and  continuous  work 
for  the  organization  of  peace  in  Central  Europe.  The  Ministers  consider 
it  necessary  to  bring  the  organization  of  the  Little  Entente  into  harmony 
with  present  conditions  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  enlarged  tasks.  ...  A 
Council  of  the  Little  Entente  has  been  created  consisting  of  the  three 
Foreign  Ministers  as  a  permanent  body  representing  the  interests  of  the 
three  States.  It  will  regularly  assemble  at  least  three  times  a  year  to 
discuss  questions  of  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  the  problems  specially  in¬ 
teresting  the  three  countries  in  their  mutual  relations.  A  Secretariat 
of  the  Little  Entente  has  simultaneously  been  formed  to  prepare  the 
work  of  the  Council,  to  follow  the  co-operation  of  the  three  States  in  the 
politicid  and  economic  spheres,  and  to  deal  with  material  concerning  all 
general  questions  of  foreign  and  economic  policy. 

Behind  these  words  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  response 
of  the  Little  Entente  to  the  strain  of  the  times — not  only  to 
the  general  situation,  but  also  to  the  particular  situation  in 
Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe.  There  is  in  them  the 
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evident  feeling  that  quick  action  may  have  to  be  taken  at 
any  moment,  and  that  vigilance  can  never  be  relaxed.  Hitherto 
the  Little  Entente  might  be  said  to  be  a  somewhat  loose 
political  combination  ;  it  now  stands  forth  as  a  unit — as  a 
Great  Power,  embracing  three  States,  with  a  joint  population 
not  far  short  of  fifty  millions  and  a  total  area  of  upwards  of 
270,000  square  miles.  It  acts  and  will  act  as  one — solidly. 
This  is  its  reply  to  the  revisionist  campaign  ;  in  this  way  its 
basic  policy  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  Treaties  will  be 
carried  out ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  dealing  with  the  “  Hirten- 
berg  affair,”  the  smuggling  of  arms  from  Italy,  via  Austria,  into 
Hungary,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  This  business 
somewhat  resembled  what  was  known  as  the  “St.  Gotthard 
affair  ”  five  years  ago,  when  machine-gun  parts,  billed  as 
agricultural  implements,  filling  five  wagons,  arrived  from 
Italy  at  the  little  frontier  station  of  St.  Gotthard  en  route  for 
Hungary.  This  fresh  affair  seems  to  be  much  worse  than  the 
other,  as,  according  to  Press  accounts,  forty  wagons  were 
employed  in  it  and  their  contents  were  put  at  80,000  rifles 
and  200  machine-guns.  And  if  some  of  these  reports  are  to 
be  believed,  the  Hirtenberg  case  is  only  one  small  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  a  large-scale  action  towards  re-arming  Hungary. 

The  first  session  of  the  Little  Entente  Council  opened  at 
Geneva  on  February  14.  It  closed  on  February  16  with  the 
signing  of  a  Statute  termed  “  Pact  of  Reorganization  of  the 
Little  Entente,”  the  fundamentals  of  which  were  given  as : — 
From  the  political  point  of  view,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  Little  Entente  into  an  international  community  endowed 
with  personality  :  i  .  the  Ministers  have  decided  that  any  political 
treaty  and  any  unilateral  act  of  any  one  of  the  three  states  which 
changes  its  relations  to  a  third  party  must  have  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Council  of  the  Little  Entente.  The  same  applies  to  ary 
economic  agreement  which  entails  important  political  consequences. 

“  An  international  community  endowed  with  personality  ” 
is  good.  A  “  Great  Power  ”  is  simpler.  The  violent  reaction 
to  the  new  Pact  shows  that  the  Little  Entente  has  not 
organized  itself  as  a  Great  Power  a  day  too  soon. 


KARL  MARX:  FIFTY  YEARS  AFTER 


By  John  Hallett 

WHEN  fifty  years  ago — on  March  14th,  1883 — Karl 
Marx  died  at  his  home  in  Maitland  Park  Road, 
Haverstock  Hill,  he  had  spent  thirty-five  years,  or 
three-quarters  of  his  working  life,  in  London.  Long  before 
he  crossed  the  Channel  he  had  made  his  first  serious  studies 
of  political  economy  in  the  works  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
and  James  Mill.  He  obtained  his  practical  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  labour  and  the  life  of  the  working-classes 
from  his  compatriot  and  alter  egOy  Frederick  Engels,  for  thirty 
years  a  clerk  in  a  Manchester  textile  firm.  The  works  of  his 
maturity  were  written  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum.  His  English  studies  and  his  English  experiences 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  building  up  of  his  system.  Yet,  when 
he  died,  he  was  probably  less  widely  known  in  England  than 
in  any  other  leading  European  country  ;  and  after  his  death 
the  rare  pilgrims  to  his  grave  in  Highgate  cemetery  were 
almost  exclusively  foreigners.  It  is  only  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  that — for  reasons  which  may  fairly  be  called  fortuitous — 
the  name  of  Karl  Marx  has  become  familiar  to  the  English 
reading  and  thinking  public. 

The  father  of  Karl  was  a  Jewish  lawyer  of  Trier  (or  Treves), 
named  Hirschel  Marx.  In  1824,  when  the  boy  was  six, 
Hirschel  Marx  was  baptised  a  Christian  with  all  his  house¬ 
hold  and  exchanged  the  name  of  Hirschel  for  that  of  Heinrich. 
His  conversion  came  too  late  to  change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime. 
It  did  not  relieve  him  of  the  apologetic  demeanour  and  depre¬ 
catory  gestures  which  were  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  Jew 
to  his  Christian  fellow-subjects.  He  was  a  doting  father  ;  and 
many  letters  written  to  his  son,  while  the  latter  was  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  inculcate  the  virtue  of  humility  and  the 
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value  of  winning  the  good  graces  of  “  influential  professors 
It  is  easier,  in  the  light  of  his  upbringing,  to  forgive  the  over¬ 
bearing  truculence  which  Karl  Marx  exhibited  in  later  years 
to  his  fellow-men.  There  was  never  a  clearer  case  of  filial 
revulsion  against  home  environment. 

Young  Marx  studied  law  and  philosophy  in  Bonn  and 
Berlin,  wrote  verse  (strange  to  relate,  his  first  work  to  appear 
in  print  was  a  lyric  poem),  and  coveted  the  chair  of  a  professor. 
But  the  growing  unorthodoxy  of  his  opinions  closed  this  arena 
to  him  ;  and  he  took  to  journalism.  He  became  a  contributor 
to,  and  then  editor  of,  the  Rheinische  Zeitung.  Under  his 
masterful  control  it  soon  rose  to  be  the  most  vigorous  organ 
of  radicalism  in  Germany,  and  was  in  constant  conflict  with  the 
censor.  In  1843  its  further  publication  was  prohibited  ;  and 
Marx — he  was  still  only  twenty-five — migrated  to  Paris. 

In  Paris,  he  continued  to  write,  to  study  and  to  agitate. 
Before  long,  he  was  expelled  as  an  undesirable  by  the  French 
authorities  ;  took  refuge  in  Brussels  ;  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
revolution  of  1848  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  partnership  with 
Engels,  issued  the  now  famous  Communist  Manifesto  ending 
with  the  slogan,  “  Workers  of  the  World,  Unite  1  ”  The 
collapse  of  the  revolutions  of  1848-49  made  the  continent  of 
Europe  too  hot  to  hold  him.  In  the  summer  of  1849  he 
became  a  permanent  settler  in  England,  the  one  country 
which  regarded  the  activities  of  foreign  revolutionaries  with 
contemptuous  indifference. 

The  remainder  of  Marx’s  life  was,  even  for  Victorian  England, 
drab  and  uneventful.  By  the  time  he  came  to  London  his 
father  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  his  only  sister  had 
married  a  settler  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  had  made 
no  friends  in  his  youth  ;  and  his  arrogance  had  alienated  one 
by  one  all  the  associates  of  his  journalistic  days.  His  philo¬ 
sophy  found  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  for  sentiment  or 
affection  ;  and  his  life  was,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  consistent 
with  his  philosophy.  His  enemies  were  knaves  or  fools. 
His  disciples  were  the  instruments  of  his  work.  The  rest  of 
mankind  was  indifferent  to  him.  He  wasted  no  superfluous 
emotion  on  any  of  the  three  categories.  And  from  this  rule 
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— or  this  practice — he  admitted  only  two  exceptions  :  his  wife 
and  children,  and  his  friend  Engels. 

The  courtship  and  marriage  of  Karl  Marx  is  the  one  romantic 
episode  which  clashes  with  the  sober,  unemotional  pattern  of 
the  rest  of  his  career.  Yet  here,  too,  Marx’s  character  was 
consistent  with  itself.  He  knew  precisely  what  he  wanted  ; 
he  wanted  it  with  passionate  energy  ;  and  throughout  his  life 
he  wanted  nothing  else.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  fell  in  love 
for  the  first  and  only  time;  the  lady  was  Jenny  von  Westfalen, 
daughter  of  a  Prussian  official.  Undeterred  by  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  social  inferiority,  he  pressed  his  suit  and  was 
accepted.  The  mutual  affection  of  the  lovers  survived  his 
long  absence  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  during  which — 
maiden  modesty  preventing  direct  correspondence — he  wrote 
her  poems.  Six  years  after  their  first  meeting,  the  wedding  was 
solemnized  ;  and  Jenny  was  for  nearly  forty  years  the  faithful 
and  devoted  partner  of  Marx’s  ambitions,  hardships  and  hates. 
She  bore  him  six  children,  of  whom  three  daughters  alone 
survived  ;  and  Marx  proved  no  less  tender  as  a  father  than  as 
a  lover  and  a  husband.  His  courtship  had  been  a  model 
Victorian  romance  ;  his  marriage  was  a  perfect  Victorian 
example  of  harmony  and  respectability. 

The  friendship  of  Marx  and  Engels  is  a  rarer  and  more 
unaccountable  phenomenon.  Between  Marx  and  Jenny  the 
devotion  was  mutual  and  equal ;  and  if  the  more  obvious 
sacrifices  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  wife,  the  discrepancy  sprang 
from  the  circumstances,  not  from  the  nature,  of  their  relation¬ 
ship.  The  relationship  between  Marx  and  Engels  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  every  way  one-sided.  Engels,  already 
working  in  the  Manchester  office  of  Ermen  and  Engels,  a 
textile  firm  in  which  his  father  was  a  partner,  first  met  Marx 
during  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1844.  He  was  then  twenty-four, 
and  Marx  two  years  older.  In  philosophy,  Marx  had  a  back¬ 
ground  which  Engels  lacked  ;  but  in  the  sphere  of  economics, 
the  younger  man  had  thought  more  deeply  and  more  clearly. 
They  found  a  close  correspondence  between  their  conceptions 
of  history  and  society ;  and  Engels,  instinctively  recognizing 
in  Marx  the  force  of  a  dominant  personality,  placed  his  whole 
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stock  of  ideas  at  the  latter’s  disposal.  The  precedent  thus 
established  was  followed  throughout  their  long  association. 
It  has  become  impossible,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  to  assess 
the  share  of  original  thought  contributed  by  Engels  to  the 
body  of  doctrine  succinctly  known  as  “  Marxism.” 

There  were  other  debts  of  a  more  conspicuous,  though  not 
more  important,  kind.  Marx  was  at  all  periods  of  his  life — 
it  is  one  of  the  pleasanter  traits  in  his  character — indifferent  to 
considerations  of  material  welfare  ;  and  he  married  in  the 
sanguine  expectation  that  his  literary  labours,  or  some  beneficent 
Deity,  would  enable  him  to  support  a  family.  Things  were 
already  difficult  when  he  was  living  in  Brussels  ;  and  when, 
with  wife  and  three  children,  and  another  child  about  to  be 
born,  he  crossed  over  to  London  and  established  himself  in 
rooms  in  the  prosperous  suburb  of  Camberwell,  the  position 
rapidly  became  catastrophic.  During  his  first  winter  in 
London,  the  last  remains  of  the  legacy  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  melted  away.  In  the  spring,  the  Marx  family 
suffered  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  piled  into  two 
small  rooms  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  the  quarter  of  the  poorest 
foreign  refugees. 

From  this  time  Marx  and  his  family  were  dependent  for  their 
very  existence  on  the  charity  of  Engels  who,  after  a  few  years 
in  Germany,  had  just  returned  to  Manchester.  Marx  en¬ 
gaged  in  intermittent  literary  and  journalistic  hack-work.  At 
one  period  he  was  contributing  a  weekly  letter,  at  the  rate  of 
a  guinea  a  week,  to  the  New  York  Tribune  ;  then  he  and 
Engels  were  writing  in  collaboration  articles  on  European 
military  history  for  the  American  Encyclopaedia  ;  later,  Marx 
acted  as  London  correspondent  of  a  Viennese  Socialist  paper. 
But  revenue  from  these  sources  was  neither  constant  nor 
adequate  to  the  growing  needs  of  a  young  family.  ”  My 
marriage  ”,  he  wrote  gloomily  to  Engels,  ”  is  more  productive 
than  my  pen  ”. 

For  six  years  the  Marx  family  lived  in  Soho,  assailed  by  the 
constant  menaces  of  ”  the  landlady,  the  baker,  the  milkman, 
the  tea-merchant,  the  greengrocer  and  the  butcher  ”.  The 
children  learnt  to  return  to  importunate  tradesmen  presenting 
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their  bills  the  stock  answer  :  “  Mr.  Marx  ain’t  at  home 
There  was  often  not  a  shilling  in  the  house.  When  one  of 
the  children  died,  the  costs  of  the  funeral  had  to  be  borrowed 
from  a  French  neighbour.  From  his  mother,  still  living  in 
Trier,  Marx  received  “  tender  expressions  but  no  cash  ”. 
She  is  credited  with  the  sage  remark  that  “  it  would  have  been 
far  better  if  Karl  had  made  some  Capital  instead  of  writing 
about  it  ”.  A  Dutch  uncle,  his  mother’s  brother,  was  occa¬ 
sionally  more  helpful.  But  in  the  long  run  it  was  Engels, 
and  Engels  alone,  who  kept  the  bailiff  from  the  door  and  enabled 
the  Marx  family  to  exist.  Nearly  every  letter  of  Marx  to 
Engels  during  this  period  contains  either  a  request  for  money 
or  an  acknowledgment  of  a  “  Post  Office  Order  ”  or  “  Bank 
of  England  Notes  ”.  The  latter,  in  accordance  with  the 
cautious  practice  of  our  Victorian  ancestors,  were  cut  in  half, 
and  the  halves  forwarded  by  Engels  in  separate  envelopes  at 
different  times. 

In  1856  a  legacy  from  Frau  Marx’s  mother  enabled  the  family 
to  purchase  £40  worth  of  second-hand  furniture  and  move 
to  the  vicinity  of  Haverstock  Hill ;  and  in  tall  Victorian  houses 
in  this  solid  middle-class  district  Karl  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  There  were  still  occasional  crises  with  rent-collectors 
or  tradesmen.  But  Engels  had  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
position  in  Ermen  and  Engels,  and  flourished  in  the  role  of  a 
capitalist ;  and  the  value  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  and 
other  remittances  to  London  grew  with  his  prosperity.  In 
i860,  the  receipt  from  Engels  of  a  £100  note  “  caused  great 
delight  in  the  whole  house  ”  ;  and  a  few  years  later  cheques 
for  still  larger  amounts  are  recorded.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  Marx — thanks  entirely  to  Engels — ceased  for 
the  first  time  to  wonder  where  the  next  week’s,  or  the  next  day’s, 
meal  for  his  family  would  come  from. 

The  central  event  of  Marx’s  life  in  London  was  the  founda¬ 
tion,  in  September  1864,  of  the  International  Working  Men’s 
Association,  now  commonly  known  as  the  “  First  Inter¬ 
national  ”.  Marx  had,  however,  less  to  do  with  this  event 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  organization  of  the  inaugural 
meeting  which  was  held  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  Long  Acre,  was 
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in  the  hands  of  Professor  Spencer  Beesley,  a  well-known 
Radical  of  the  day,  who  presided.  The  English  trade  unions 
were  well  represented  ;  there  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  French¬ 
men  from  French  workmen’s  organizations ;  and  several 
supporters  of  Mazzini  formed  a  respectable  Italian  contingent. 
It  was  difficult  to  find  suitable  German  representatives  ;  and 
in  the  end,  faute  de  mieuXy  invitations  were  sent  to  a  German 
working  tailor  named  Eccarius  and  “  Dr.  Marx  ”.  Eccarius 
spoke  at  the  meeting  in  the  name  of  the  German  working  classes. 
Marx,  never  an  orator,  remained  silent ;  but  when  a  committee 
was  set  up  to  draft  the  rules  and  programme  of  the  association, 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  nation¬ 
alities,  to  put  on  it  the  only  two  Germans  present.  The  name  of 
Marx  appeared  last  on  the  list  of  those  elected  to  the  committee. 

But  Marx  was  as  aggressive  in  committee  as  he  was  retiring 
in  public.  The  rules  and  programme  of  the  association  as 
eventually  adopted  came  almost  entirely  from  his  pen  ;  and 
as  a  member  of  the  General  Council  he  continued  quietly  to 
direct  the  policy  of  the  association  in  all  matters  of  importance. 
He  remained,  and  chose  to  remain,  a  power  behind  the  throne. 
He  rarely  appeared  in  public,  and  did  not  even  attend  the 
annual  General  Congresses  held  at  Geneva,  Lausanne  and 
Basle.  Probably  few  members  of  the  association  had  any 
idea  of  the  influence  he  wielded.  When,  in  1870,  Professor 
Beesley  wrote  an  article  on  the  “  International  Working  Men’s 
Association  ”,  for  the  Fortnightly  Review^  the  name  of  Marx 
did  not  once  occur  in  it. 

The  Fortnightly  of  this  time,  under  John  Morley’s  editorship, 
was  a  Radical  journal  with  an  international  as  well  as  a  national 
outlook.  It  accepted  articles  from  distinguished  foreign 
refugees  in  London  such  as  Mazzini  and  the  German  Karl 
Blind.  In  1868,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  Das  Kapital, 
the  idea  was  mooted  that  Engels  should  write  an  article  for 
the  Fortnightly  giving  an  account  of  the  Marxian  system. 
Beesley  promised  to  sponsor  it  and  submit  it  to  John  Morley. 
Engels  had  his  doubts  from  the  first.  He  opined  that  it  would 
be  “  damnably  difficult  to  make  the  dialectical  method  clear 
to  the  English  review  reader  ”.  But  Marx  encouraged  him 


with  the  assurance  that  “  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly^  as  of 
the  Westminster  Review^  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  the 
longest  heads  in  England  (and  therefore,  of  course,  in  the 
world)  The  article  was  written  and  submitted.  But  John 
Morley  refused  it  on  the  gound  of  “  lack  of  space  ”  ;  and 
Engels  was  left  to  console  himself,  like  other  authors  of  re¬ 
jected  contributions,  with  the  reflection  that  the  journal  was  in 
the  hands  of  “  a  lousy  bourgeois  clique.” 

The  long-headed  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  had  to  wait 
another  seven  years  for  their  first  introduction  to  Marxism. 
In  1875  there  appeared  an  article  on  “  Karl  Marx  and  German 
Sodialism  ”  by  one  John  Macdonnell.  The  writer  found  Marx 
a  pronounced  pessimist,  ”  the  Schopenhauer  of  economists  ”, 
and  concludes  with  the  reflection,  which  is  almost  as  true  today 
as  it  was  in  1875  :  “  People  may  do  him  the  honour  of  abusing 
him — read  him  they  do  not  ”.  But  this  attempt  to  initiate 
the  English  reader  into  the  mysteries  of  Marxism  remained 
an  isolated  one  ;  and  for  more  than  forty  years  after,  the  files 
of  the  leading  English  journals  may  be  scanned  in  vain  for  any 
important  reference  to  the  works  or  personality  of  Karl  Marx. 

Even  today  the  personality  of  the  man  excites  less  interest 
than  the  doctrine  which  bears  his  name.  Marxism  is  a  strange 
hybrid — with  all  the  ungainly  virility  of  the  mongrel — born  of 
German  metaphysics  and  English  economics.  When  Marx 
began  to  study  philosophy  in  Berlin,  Hegel  was  still  the  re¬ 
cognized  oracle  of  the  schools.  Hegel  had  created  an  im¬ 
portant  revolution  in  thought.  Previous  philosophers  had 
conceived  ultimate  reality,  whatever  its  nature,  as  something 
fixed  and  static.  Hegel  conceived  it  in  the  form  of  a  World- 
Spirit  or  Natural  Reason,  which  operated,  by  a  constantly 
progressive  historical  process.  In  this  process  every  movement 
produces,  by  an  automatic  reaction,  its  opposite  ;  and  of  the 
resulting  conflict  between  opposites,  between  thesis  and  anti¬ 
thesis,  is  born  the  final  synthesis.  The  analysis  of  this  process 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Hegelian  Dialectic. 

But  by  the  time  Marx  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  younger 
generation,  while  retaining  the  Hegelian  method  of  analysis, 
had  turned  Hegelianism  upside  down  by  reversing  the  Hegelian 
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conception  of  ultimate  reality.  These  young  Hegelians  (some¬ 
times  known  as  “  the  Hegelian  Left  ”)  were  agnostics  in 
religion,  and  Radicals  in  politics  ;  and  for  them  reality  con¬ 
sisted  not  in  a  World-Spirit,  but  in  Matter.  Man  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  his  material  surroundings.  “  Man  is 
what  he  eats  (man  ist  was  er  isst)  ”,  was  the  famous  dictum  of 
Feuerbach,  the  leader  of  the  school. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  Marxism  takes  its  start.  Marx 
accepted  without  question  the  Hegelian  Dialectic,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  thesis,  antithesis  and  synthesis  as  the  basis  of  his¬ 
torical  process.  But  as  regards  the  nature  of  reality,  he  was 
no  more  satisfied  with  Feuerbach  than  with  Hegel.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  to  take  Hegel’s  ”  World-Spirit  ”  and  re-label  it 
”  Matter  ”  did  not  carry  you  much  further  unless  you  explained 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  through  which  your  material  reality 
expressed  itself.  For  the  Pure  or  Metaphysical  Materialism  of 
Feuerbach,  Marx  substituted  what  came  to  be  known  as  Econo¬ 
mic  Materialism.  He  believed  that  the  conflict  on  which  the 
historical  process  depends  is  a  conflict  of  class  based  on  the 
possession  of  the  means  of  economic  production.  The 
bourgeoisie y  or  capital-owning  class,  has  established  a  monopoly 
of  the  means  of  production.  In  so  doing  it  has  called  into 
existence  its  antithesis — a  capital-less  labouring  class  of  the 
proletariat.  The  conflict  between  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat, 
between  capital  and  labour,  will  finally  resolve  the  antithesis 
and  produce  the  synthesis — a  class-less  society. 

On  this  Hegelian  trunk  Marx  grafted  the  fine  fruits  of  his 
study  of  the  English  economists.  He  learned  from  them  to 
analyse  the  price  of  exchange-value  of  a  commodity  into  wages, 
profit  and  rent.  But  since  profit  and  rent  both  accrued  to  the 
capitalist,  Marx  still  more  simply  divided  value  into  wages,  the 
share  of  the  worker,  and  the  rest,  which  he  called  ”  surplus- 
value  ”,  the  share  of  the  capitalist.  He  took  from  Adam 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  the  definition  of  capital  as  ‘‘a 
certain  amount  of  labour  amassed  and  kept  in  reserve  ”  ;  and 
he  found  in  this  definition  the  source  of  his  conception  of  a 
fundamental  Hegelian  hostility  between  capital  and  labour. 
In  a  primitive  state  of  society,  the  worker  not  only  owned  his 
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own  tools  but  took  for  himself  the  whole  product  of  his  labour. 
Under  capitalism,  an  increasing  part  of  the  products  of  his 
labour  was  filched  from  him  by  the  capitalist.  The  capitalist 
system  was  a  gigantic  scheme  for  exploiting  and  robbing  the 
workers,  at  whose  expense  it  flourished. 

Now,  whatever  the  ultimate  value  of  the  Marxian  theory 
(and  it  possesses,  like  most  other  economic  theories,  a  sort  of 
abstract  validity  in  vacuo) ^  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  comprised 
both  a  brilliant  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  main  trends  of 
nineteenth-century  history  and  a  powerful  popular  appeal. 
Marx  predicted  that  capitalism  would,  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
become  more  and  more  closely  organized,  big  capital  driving 
out  small ;  that  the  working  classes  would  be  driven  more  and 
more  to  organize  themselves  against  it;  and  that,  finally, 
capitalism  would  collapse  under  its  own  weight  and  under  the 
attacks  of  the  workers,  and  would  be  replaced  by  a  “  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat  ” — a  prelude  to  the  “  class-less  society  ” 
which  was  Marx’s  ultimate  ideal.  The  first  two  predictions 
were  fulfilled  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabited  world,  in  the  thirty  years  following  Marx’s 
death.  The  third  was  realized,  though  only  in  a  single  country, 
by  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  These  facts  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Marx’s  economic  theories. 
But  they  do  give  Marx  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  far- 
seeing  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  prophets  in  history. 

But  the  moment  of  the  apparent  triumph  of  Marxism  is 
the  moment  of  its  severest  testing.  All  is  not  well  in  the 
Marxist  camp.  In  one  important  particular  the  Russian 
revolution,  with  the  reckless  impatience  of  great  events,  gave 
the  lie  to  its  master.  Marx  had  proved  that  the  proletarian 
revolution  must  follow,  with  the  scientific  inevitability  which 
dominated  his  system,  on  the  highest  development  of  capitalism. 
It  must  happen  first  in  the  most  advanced  capitalist  countries. 
For  an  economically  backward  country  like  Russia  Marx  had 
no  use  whatever.  “  I  do  not  believe,”  he  wrote  emphatically 
to  Engels,  “  that  old  Europe  can  be  rejuvenated  by  Russian 
blood  ”.  And  he  never  ceased,  throughout  his  life,  to  pour 
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his  bitterest  scorn  on  Russians  in  general  and  on  Russian 
revolutionaries  in  particular. 

When,  therefore,  the  proletarian  revolution  first  broke  out 
in  Russia,  good  Marxists  like  Lenin  were  bound  to  feel  a 
trifle  apologetic.  Their  apology  to  the  memory  of  Marx  took 
the  form  of  declaring — and  believing — that  the  Russian 
Revolution  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Marxian  world-revolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  Russia  had  merely,  by  some  strange  and  un¬ 
predictable  accident,  preceded  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  few  weeks 
or  months  on  the  path  of  revolution.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  proletarian  revolution,  if  it  did  not  spread  elsewhere, 
could  maintain  itself  in  backward  Russia.  Such  a  supposition 
was  flagrantly  anti-Marxian  ;  and  the  first  duty  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  in  the  interests  of  self-preservation,  was  therefore 
to  foster  revolution  in  other  countries.  This  remained,  at  any 
rate  until  the  death  of  Lenin,  the  official  Soviet  view  ;  and  the 
Soviet  leaders  vented  their  anger  and  disappointment,  not  on 
the  capitalists  of  Europe  and  America  (for  no  Marxist  expects 
a  capitalist  to  indulge  in  voluntary  self-immolation),  but  on  the 
trade  unions  and  working-class  organizations,  which  had  failed 
to  bring  down  the  tottering  bulk  of  Capitalism  with  a  Marxian 
coup  de  grace. 

Then,  about  1927,  the  scene  shifted  once  more.  Trotsky 
was  expelled  for  heresy,  and  Stalin  issued  a  revised  version  of 
the  gospel  according  to  Marx.  It  was  now  declared  to  be  a 
damnable  error  to  suppose  that  Russia’s  economic  backward¬ 
ness  made  her  an  unfruitful  soil  for  the  proletarian  revolution, 
or  that  a  proletarian  regime  could  not  be  maintained  in  Russia 
alone.  It  was  a  reasonable  conclusion;  for  the  revolution  in 
Russia  was  firmly  enough  on  its  feet,  and  the  prospects  of 
revolution  elsewhere  seemed  nil.  But  the  new  Marxism 
brought  its  own  problems.  For  if  world  revolution  was  no 
longer  the  prime  objective,  some  new  objective  must  be  found 
to  inspire  the  faithful ;  and  if  the  proletarian  revolution  in 
Russia  was  to  be  regarded  as  successfully  accomplished,  it 
would  soon  be  time  to  make  the  transition  from  the  “  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat  ”  to  the  new  “  class-less  society  ”  of 
which  Marx  had  spoken. 
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But  this  ideal  of  the  “  class-less  society  ”  is,  as  all  good 
Marxists  know,  the  Achilles*  heel  of  Marxism.  In  this 
culminating  point  of  his  system,  Marx  abandoned  science  and 
reverted  to  the  Utopianism  which  was  fashionable  among  the 
Socialists  of  his  youth.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  sufficiently 
naive  to  believe,  like  Saint-Simon,  Fourier  or  Robert  Owen, 
that  the  capitalist  lion  would  one  day  lie  down  with  the  pro¬ 
letarian  lamb.  But  he  did  believe  that,  once  the  lions  had  been 
exterminated,  the  lambs  would  lie  down  side  by  side  for  ever  in 
a  paradise  of  unending  and  uneventful  bliss.  The  “  class-less 
society  ’*  of  Marx  is,  in  fact,  as  dull  as  the  heaven  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Victorian  ;  and  it  inspires  as  little  credence  and  as  little 
enthusiasm.  Once  the  world  revolution  has  been  relegated 
to  the  background,  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  dry  bones  of 
Marxism  anything  to  stir  men’s  passions  or  steel  them  to  fresh 
endurance  or  fresh  endeavour.  Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  crisis 
of  Marxism  in  the  present-day  Russia. 

But  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Marx’s  death  finds  the 
capitalist  world  confronted  by  a  crisis  not  less  grave.  In  1927, 
when  the  Soviet  leaders  silently  dropped  the  policy  of  universal 
revolution,  the  capitalist  world  seemed  safe.  It  had  sur¬ 
mounted  the  crisis  of  the  war  ;  it  was  on  the  crest  of  a  new 
wave  of  economic  prosperity  ;  the  grim  predictions  of  Marx 
seemed  to  have  been  definitely  discredited.  Very  different 
is  the  position  today.  There  are  now  few  thinking  men  who 
will  dismiss  with  confidence  the  Marxian  assumption  that 
capitalism,  developed  to  its  highest  point,  inevitably  compasses 
its  own  destruction.  The  idea  is  once  more  abroad  that  the 
capitalist  system  has  received  notice  to  reform  or  to  quit. 
It  is  still  faced  with  the  challenge  of  Marx’s  famous  peroration  : 

The  centralisation  of  the  means  of  production  and  the  socialisation  of 
labour  at  last  reach  a  point  where  they  become  incompatible  with  their 
capitalist  integument.  The  integximent  is  burst  asunder.  The  knell  of 
capitalist  private  property  sounds.  The  expropriators  are  expropriated. 


NATIONAL  OR  PARTY  GOVERNMENT? 


By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor 

The  careful  studying  of  historical  records  is  not  one  of 
the  English  virtues.  Five  minutes’  thought  on  the 
subject  would  make  it  clear  that  the  best  way  of  knowing 
what  should  happen  in  the  future  is  to  examine  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  For  the  events  of  the  past  are  the 
inevitable  foundation  on  which  the  future  must  rest.  Every 
event  must  have  a  cause  ;  and  yesterday  is  the  main  cause  of 
to-morrow  ;  what  is  new  is  only  a  small  factor.  Irishmen 
start  political  discussions  as  near  the  day  of  creation  as  possible. 
If  we  ask  them  to  pay  a  debt  incurred  ten  years  ago  they  find 
one  we  have  owed  them  for  a  hundred  years.  When  an 
Irish  peasant  expressed  dislike  of  the  late  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  reason  was  that  her  Danish  ancestors  had  killed  a  large 
number  of  Irishmen  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  a.d.  1014. 
This,  of  course,  is  carrying  the  historical  method  too  far. 
Englishmen  would  not  remember  a  Danish  invasion  longer  than 
a  week.  When  they  trooped  off  to  fight  as  allies  of  France  in 
1914,  it  probably  did  not  enter  the  heads  of  one  in  a  thousand 
that  half  the  foreign  history  of  England  had  been  fighting 
the  French. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  very  few  realized  the  great 
historical  significance  of  last  year,  1932.  It  was  the  centenary 
of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  ;  which  historians  have  usually 
set  down  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  our  national  life. 
Of  course,  this  celebration  was  casually  mentioned  in  the 
Press,  which  in  its  hunt  for  good  copy  is  ready  to  welcome 
any  anniversary  ;  for  there  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  next 
best  thing  to  something  new  is  to  dig  up  the  old  on  the  appro¬ 
priate  day.  But  the  really  significant  thing  about  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  generally  overlooked. 
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namely,  that  this  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  birth  also 
witnessed  the  almost  catastrophic  overthrow  of  all  that  the 
Reform  Act  had  represented  in  its  day.  The  joyful  centenary 
was  also  a  funeral  service. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  had  been  the  first  clear  sign  of 
the  political  triumph  of  the  new  economic  system  ;  which 
was  expressed  by  all  those  factories  and  machines  and  masters 
and  men,  usually  summed  up  as  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
It  was  a  triumph  of  the  “  new  rich  ”  traders  (and  their  more 
modest  middle-class  followers)  over  the  oligarchical  aristocrats 
and  the  country  squires  who  had  ruled  Britain  since  the  Whig 
revolution  of  1688  ;  and,  less  obviously,  since  the  feudal 
period. 

The  two  root  ideas  of  the  new  politics  of  1832  were,  first, 
that  factory  industry  was  of  more  importance  than  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  trader 
to  do  what  he  liked  was  more  sacred  than  the  power  of  the 
State  to  order  him  to  act  for  the  public  good.  In  concise 
words  it  was  a  policy  of  industrialism  and  laisser-fatre.  There 
was  also  a  great  political  factor  which  was  representative  of 
1832  ;  namely,  the  system  of  Party  Government ;  which  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  its  climax  in  the  carrying  of  the 
Reform  Bill. 

Now  the  year  1932,  if  we  had  only  possessed  any  historical 
sense,  should  have  been  recognized  as  witnessing  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  supremacy  of  all  those  principles  which  triumphed 
in  1832.  In  1932  the  predominant  notes  of  serious  political 
controversy  were,  first,  the  revival  of  agriculture,  in  spite 
of  the  industrial  demand  for  cheap  food  at  all  costs  ;  secondly, 
the  return  to  Protection,  and  a  planned  national  organization 
which  would  over-ride  the  liberty  of  the  trader  to  do  as  he 
pleased  for  his  own  profits  ;  and,  lastly,  the  supplanting  of  the 
Party  system  by  a  National  Government  which  contained 
members  of  the  three  chief  political  groups. 

It  has  been  craftily  assumed  by  partisan  writers,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  confirmed  by  too  many  historians,  that  the  Party 
system  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  our  political  structure.  An 
examination  of  the  historical  evidence  makes  it  clear  that 
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it  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  growth;  and  that  it  has  never 
penetrated  deeper  than  the  superficial  soil  of  political  intrigue. 
In  any  precise  sense,  the  Party  system  began  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  when  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
took  the  place  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  of  the  Puritan 
Rebellion.  The  politicians  of  Charles  IPs  time  were  a  very 
disagreeable  set.  Their  chief  principle  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  lacked  all  principles,  except  to  seize  office  in  any 
way  that  brought  success.  Shaftesbury  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  ;  he  was  a  man  who  deliberately  fanned  the  Papist 
Plot  of  Titus  Oates,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  bring  himself 
and  his  party  into  supreme  power.  Now,  a  man  who  used 
Titus  Oates  as  a  tool,  cannot  be  considered  a  decent  person. 
Yet  that  incident  may  be  fairly  taken  as  one  of  the  first  in¬ 
dications  of  the  Party  system  in  English  politics. 

Throughout  its  history  the  Party  system  has  been  too  often 
based  on  selfish  intrigue,  and  not  on  great  political  ideals. 
On  the  surface,  of  course,  the  national  welfare  has  been  loudly 
asserted ;  but  on  digging  down  the  root  is  continually  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  desire  for  office,  and  all  the  power  and 
financial  perquisites  that  follow  therefrom.  Take  that  violent 
warfare  of  parties  during  Robert  Walpole’s  premiership. 
Never  was  partisanship  so  bitter  ;  yet  we  find  that  his  oppo¬ 
nents  did  not  change  his  policy  when  they  had  won — but 
only  took  his  offices.  When  Pitt  the  Elder  had  got  rid  of 
Walpole  he  admitted,  openly,  that  he,  Pitt,  had  been  wrong 
in  his  opposition,  and  Walpole  had  been  right.  Party  has 
usually  considered  persons  before  principles. 

The  deeper  truth  is  that  political  development  has  gone  on 
almost  independently  of  political  parties.  They  were  never 
necessary  as  instruments  of  rule  ;  they  were  only  essential  to 
small  men  who  had  no  chance  of  getting  office  unless  they 
enlisted  the  help  of  similar  men,  who  were  seeking  power  and 
office,  like  themselves.  The  public  business  has  not  been 
assisted  by  the  Party  system  :  it  has  been  continually  hampered 
and  delayed  by  it.  Hundreds  of  sincere  patriots  have 
entered  politics  with  a  passionate  desire  to  serve  their  country ; 
and  they  have  been  thwarted  by  the  political  party  intrigues 
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which  enclosed  them  on  all  sides.  The  party  system  ruined 
the  honest  careers  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  alike. 
They  made  the  Radical  Jew  pretend  he  was  a  Tory  ;  and  the 
Conservative  Gladstone  try  to  talk  like  a  Liberal. 

It  is  only  when  considered  as  the  continuation  of  a  long 
historical  process  that  the  events  of  last  year  can  be  seen 
in  their  proper  proportions.  So  examined,  the  present 
National  Government  gives  some  hope  of  a  return  in  the 
direction  of  the  more  national,  non-party  governments  which 
controlled  England  before  politicians  were  invented.  Such 
men  as  Burghley  and  his  son,  the  first  Lord  Salisbury,  were 
professional  statesmen  whose  business  it  was  to  make  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  good  of  the  State.  Of  course  the  result 
was  not  perfect,  since  these  rulers  had  many  imperfections  ; 
and  Burghley  was  too  much  restrained  by  the  personal  wishes 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  as  the  present  Government  may  be  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  surviving  political  intriguers 
and  the  powerful  leaders  of  trade  and  finance.  Nevertheless, 
compared  with  the  older  political  groups  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  the  present  Government  has  some  claim 
to  represent  the  whole  people. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Tories  and  the  Socialists  is  much 
more  natural  than  most  people  realize.  The  Tories  have 
always  believed  in  the  control  of  industry  by  the  State. 
Burghley  believed  in  a  planned,  national  organization  of  trade. 
Strafford  believed  in  a  vigorous  administration  of  the  Poor  Law; 
and  the  expert  historians  of  his  period  have  proved  that  the 
poor  were  rarely  as  well  cared  for  as  during  the  despotic 
period  of  Charles  Ts  Government.  The  Socialist  ideal  of 
State  control  is  only  the  extension  of  the  Tory  plan.  So  when 
Socialists  join  with  the  Tories  there  is  no  change  of  principle  ; 
but,  rather,  a  tendency  to  make  the  conception  of  the  national 
good  cover  a  larger  number  of  citizens. 

The  triumphant  Whigs  of  1832  imposed  on  the  nineteenth 
century  their  general  policy  of  laisser-fairey  or  freedom  from 
State  control.  Liberalism  allowed  the  great  industrialists  to 
make  fortunes  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  The  Tories  soon  began  to  resist  this  economic 
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anarchy.  Shaftesbury  and  Disraeli,  and  a  few  others,  insisted 
on  factory  legislation,  and  other  social  reforms  which  would 
restrain  John  Bright  and  his  fellow  manufacturers  from  doing 
as  they  pleased.  Bright  hated  the  trade  unions ;  while 
Disraeli’s  Ministry  in  1874  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism^  pp.  290-1)  “  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  the  trade  union  demand  .  .  .  Collective 
bargaining  with  all  its  necessary  accompaniments  was,  after 
fifty  years  of  legislative  struggle,  finally  recognized  by  the 
law  of  the  land.” 

The  union  of  the  Tories  with  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
Socialists  in  the  present  Government  is  then  an  easily  under¬ 
stood  alliance  ;  and  it  is  only  the  presence  of  the  few  Liberals 
in  the  National  Government  which  needs  serious  explanation. 
There  is  a  sound  reason  why  the  best  Liberalism  should  be 
included  in  a  National  Government.  The  Liberalism  of  the 
eighteenth  and  19th  centuries  (as  it  was  represented  in  active 
politics,  by  the  advocacy  of  the  laisser-faire  anarchy  which 
its  plutocratic  masters  demanded)  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sented  the  real  virtue  of  the  Liberal  philosophy.  There  is  an 
unanswerable  case  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  mind  and 
body,  which  such  men  as  Falkland  understood  during  the 
Puritan  revolt  against  Charles  I’s  rule.  There  is  always  a 
need  for  protective  laws  which  will  save  the  citizen  from  the 
coercion  of  even  the  best  of  Governments.  The  recent  stupid 
treatment  of  Mr.  Tom  Mann  is  a  case  in  point.  Every 
genuine  democrat  desires  to  repress  physical  force — because 
force  is  always  autocratic  and  intolerant,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  anti-democratic — but  only  dull  bureaucracy  can  have 
mistaken  Mr.  Mann  for  the  leader  of  a  revolution.  There  was 
ample  need  for  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  protest 
against  the  despotism  of  the  bureaucrats  of  Whitehall.  There 
is  a  sound  and  urgent  case  for  liberty  ;  and  for  that  reason 
there  will  always  be  room  for  true  Liberal  representatives  in 
the  ruling  body  of  the  State. 

But  there  was  no  room  (under  any  logical  law  of  thought) 
for  the  presence,  in  a  really  national  government,  of  men  who 
called  themselves  Socialists,  and  yet  went  through  the  land 
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protesting  that  a  system  of  protection  by  tariffs  was  a  violation 
of  the  eternal  principle  that  every  merchant  was  free  to  trade 
as  he  pleased.  It  was  a  denial  of  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  their  collectivist  faith  ;  which  taught  that  the  State  has  the 
right  to  control  trade  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
When  the  Socialist  Free  Traders  shrieked  the  old  cry  “  No 
taxes  on  the  people’s  food  ”,  it  was  going  backward  to  the 
Cobden  days,  when  the  manufacturers  had  tricked  the  people 
into  giving  them  cheap  labour  in  their  factories.  One  must 
regretfully  write  that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
”  cheap  food  ”  cry  was  raised  by  many  of  the  Socialists,  not 
because  they  believed  in  its  economic  truth  but  because  they 
hoped  it  would  give  them  the  support  of  the  thoughtless  masses 
— and  of  many  of  the  shipping  and  financial  magnates  and 
retail  and  middlemen  dealers  1  Again  (and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  point)  by  going  back  to  the  factory-town 
outlook  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  Free  Trade  Socialists 
were  continuing  the  fatal  policy  which  has  almost  deprived 
Britain  of  her  vital  agricultural  life. 

The  National  Government,  with  all  its  immaturities  and 
half-hearted  action  and  half-grasped  theories,  is  a  very  radical 
change  in  the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  late  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century  political  philosophy,  which  had  taken 
root  under  the  influence  of  the  Liberals  of  the  plutocratic 
Industrial  Revolution,  was  ending  in  a  condition  of  industrial 
and  social  anarchy  which  obviously  could  not  go  much  farther 
without  disaster.  Of  course,  there  are  many  who  will  argue 
that  this  disaster  is  world- wide,  and  common  to  Liberal  and 
Tory  philosophies  alike  ;  and  there  are  still  simple  souls  who 
believe  that  the  chaos  of  the  international  world  markets  will 
grow  orderly  again  if  we  only  again  sweep  away  trade  barriers 
and  get  a  complete  world  Free  Trade — which  will  put  us  all 
once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest  financiers  and  the 
most  grasping  merchants  !  There  are  still  people  who  believe 
that  the  greatest  law  of  economic  life  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest. 

Such  being  the  historical  position  of  the  new  National 
Government,  what  hopes  are  there  of  its  fruitful  development  ? 
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Few  would  assert  that  its  present  accomplishments  are  very 
great.  The  important  point  is  to  consider  whether  there  is  any 
sign  of  a  permanent  change  of  action  which  may  reverse  the 
older  policy  that,  as  the  results  proved,  was  leading  to  obvious 
disaster.  There  is  only  room  here  for  a  mere  outline  of  the 
essential  points  which  give  signs  of  a  new  and  better  direction 
in  our  national  life. 

(1)  The  overthrow  of  laisser-faire  by  tariffs  is  much  more 
important  than  an  attempt  to  increase  national  trade.  It  is  an 
indication  that  the  planning  of  the  State  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  go-as-you-please  anarchy  which  ignored  the  public  welfare. 
For  example,  it  is  no  longer  considered  wise  to  allow  the  land 
of  Britain  to  go  to  weeds,  just  because  the  people  who  live  in 
towns  and  work  in  factories  are  completely  callous  of  their 
rural  fellows.  The  ruin  of  agriculture  by  low  food  prices  is  a 
case  of  deliberate  sweating  of  one  class  by  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  There  is  no  example  in  history  of  a  state  which  has 
long  survived  the  destruction  of  its  agricultural  life.  The  great 
Republic  of  Rome  fell  when  the  farmers  of  Italy  were  ruined  ; 
and  just  the  other  day  M.  Herriot  prophesied  the  coming 
fall  of  England  for  the  same  reason.  Now  that  we  are  no 
longer  bullied  by  Free  Trade  idealists  we  are  beginning  to 
recover  our  sanity  ;  we  see  the  obvious  truth  that  by  neglecting 
our  land  we  have  been  not  only  risking  starvation  and  our 
healthiest  industry,  but  also  throwing  away  the  chief  hope  of 
absorbing  our  unemployed  by  developing  a  home  market  for 
our  manufactured  products. 

(2)  There  is  another  vital  hope  from  the  overthrow  of 
laisser-faire.  Hitherto,  we  have  (in  complete  union  with  the 
Liberal  principles  of  the  nineteenth  century)  done  nothing  for 
the  unemployed  except  offer  a  dole.  A  sum  of  some 
£800,000,000  has  been  spent  since  the  War  in  this  liberal 
manner.  During  that  period  Signor  Mussolini,  who  is  not 
hampered  by  the  traditions  of  Manchester  plutocracy,  has 
reclaimed  millions  of  acres  of  fever-marshes  and  carried  out 
innumerable  public  works  by  the  surplus  labour  of  those 
dislodged  from  their  normal  work  by  the  world  crisis.  We 
have  nothing  to  show  for  our  dole  except  millions  of  dis- 
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heartened  unemployed.  The  Italian  system  is  sane  planning 
or  State  collectivism,  as  against  thoughtless  laisser-jaire 
inaction. 

(3)  This  leads  to  another  possible  advantage  of  the  new 
party  coalition.  The  labour  class  bias  of  the  Socialist  element 
will  do  much  to  counterbalance  the  opposing  aristocratic  bias 
of  the  Tories  and  the  plutocratic  traditions  of  the  Liberals. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  chance  that  there  may  be  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  unemployed. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  realize  that  in  the  complex 
modern  industrial  and  social  world  the  individual  is  the  almost 
hopeless  sport  of  his  environment.  Of  course,  certain  persons 
may  be  exceptionally  placed  :  one  man  may  drink  too  much, 
or  be  excessively  lazy,  one  may  be  duller  witted,  or  mentally 
perverse  and  unmanageable.  Yet  these  are  only  exceptions  ; 
the  general  rule  is  that  the  economic  machine  is  now  so 
complicated  that  the  individual  is  almost  at  the  complete 
mercy  of  his  social  fate.  It  is  now  beyond  any  contradiction 
that  the  labour  market,  as  at  present  organized,  cannot  find 
work  for  those  who  seek  it.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  a  just 
society  will  hold  itself  responsible  for  individual  disaster  (of 
which  its  own  social  complexity  is  generally  the  cause)  by 
organizing  a  labour  market  that  will  absorb  the  unemployed. 

(4)  This  finding  of  work  is,  in  other  words,  the  planning  of 
industry  :  and  that  is  perhaps  the  main  function  of  the  modern 
state.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to  think  that 
the  duty  of  the  State  had  ended  when  it  kept  the  peace,  leaving 
the  productive  work  to  be  done  by  individual  citizens.  That 
theory  is  now  as  obsolete  as  the  belief  that  the  sun  goes  round 
the  earth.  If  the  planning  of  industry  and  commerce  could 
still  be  left  to  the  attention  of  personal  enterprise,  so  much 
the  better ;  and  the  State  could  then  be  only  a  superior 
policeman,  to  keep  noisy  persons  quiet.  But  the  evolution  of 
industry  has  taken  the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  individual 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  put  it  under  the  power  of 
vast  national  and  international  combines  which  are  almost  as 
impersonal  as  the  state  and  the  super-state.  How  can  one 
expect  the  English  cotton  trade,  for  example,  to  maintain  itself 
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unprotected  against  rivals  in  Japan  who  live  on  a  diet  of  rice 
and  water,  instead  of  beef  and  beer  ?  It  is  no  longer  a  case 
of  the  State  against  the  individual ;  but  rather  of  the  State 
against  the  international  rivals  and  combines.  Of  course, 
these  combines  are  controlled  by  individual  minds  of  immense 
energy,  which  may  be  a  great  social  asset.  But  when  the  State 
intervenes  to  control  the  direction  of  trade,  it  is  often  fighting 
for  the  defence  of  individualism  against  the  collective  machinery 
of  the  trusts.  It  is  the  legitimate  function  of  a  State  to  protect 
its  citizens  against  the  excessive  liberty  now  in  the  hands  of 
other  nations  or  the  great  industrial  groups. 

(5)  But  here  again,  the  National  Government  system 
promises  to  have  an  advantage  over  more  partisan  practices. 
The  Socialists  have  been  too  ready  to  approve  of  the  abstract 
virtues  of  the  State  intelligence  and  its  collective  action. 
There  is  something  that  is  true  in  the  Liberal  ideal  of  laisser- 
faire.  Man  is  a  very  imperfect  animal ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  encourage,  or  even  bribe  him,  to  do  his  best.  Evolution 
has  not  relied  altogether  on  the  protection  of  policemen  and 
the  spoon-feeding  of  nurses.  Energy  must  be  rewarded.  The 
bureaucrats  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  often  corrupt ;  and 
that  had  to  be  stopped.  But  we  now  know  that  their  successors 
of  the  twentieth  century  can  be  tyrants  or  stupidly  lazy. 
The  ordinary  observer  knows  enough  people  in  Whitehall  to 
suspect  that  if  we  were  left  to  the  sole  care  of  State  officials 
the  nation  would  go  quietly  to  sleep.  So  if  the  Socialists  lead 
us  towards  State  control  of  industry,  the  Tories  and  Liberals 
(who  have  had  longer  experience  of  the  ways  and  methods  of  the 
ruling  class)  will  see  that  this  control  is  performed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  forces  of  individual  effort  are  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  probable  that  the  State  of  the  future 
will  confine  its  attention  as  much  as  possible  to  planning 
and  controlling,  and  will  leave  the  performing  of  the  work  to 
individuals,  who  will  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their 
energy  and  skill. 

(6)  The  first  business  of  the  State  will  be  to  handle  obvious 
cases  where  its  own  action  is  imperative.  The  present  National 
Government  has  several  such  cases  immediately  to  its  hand  ; 
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matters  which  are  not  of  such  appalling  difficulty  as  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  a  slow  and 
gigantic  reconstruction  of  the  economic  life  of  the  whole 
nation.  These  smaller  problems  are  so  obvious  that  they  will 
be  the  test  of  whether  this  Government  knows  its  business  and 
is  worthy  of  our  trust.  One  such  test  case,  for  example,  is 
the  problem  of  transport.  Under  the  dull-witted  system  of 
laisser-fairey  the  railways  and  the  road  traffic  companies  have 
been  allowed  to  clash  in  a  mad  competition.  Even  the 
Victorian  Liberals  had  enough  sense  to  put  certain  restrictions 
on  the  railways  ;  though  all  parties  ignored  the  insistent 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  keep  the  lines  under 
stricter  State  control.  The  newer  road  cars  are  indeed  con¬ 
trolled  by  licences,  but  it  is  the  licence  of  pirates  !  Compared 
with  the  railways,  road  transport  can  do  what  it  pleases.  It 
is  even  allowed  to  kill  over  6,000  persons  a  year ;  whereas, 
if  the  railways  slaughter  a  score  of  passengers  there  is  an 
outcry.  To  keep  to  more  legal  technicalities,  the  railways  are 
at  law  common-carriers — that  is,  they  must  carry  all  goods 
brought  to  them  ;  whereas  the  road  carriers  are  free  to  take 
just  such  goods  as  they  please.  They  naturally  take  all  the 
highly-rated  traffic ;  and  leave  the  poorly  paid  heavy  goods 
(such  as  coal)  to  the  railway  companies.  Now  no  intelligent 
government  would  have  allowed  this  anarchy  to  develop. 
The  railways  are  an  essential  part  of  the  national  life ; 
and  a  National  Government  that  is  worth  its  name  will  pass 
a  drastic  law  ordering  the  rail  and  the  road  systems  to  be 
combined  and  share  the  profits  equitably.  There  are  many 
ways  of  replacing  the  stimulus  of  competition  by  other  methods 
than  anarchy.  If  this  National  Government  cannot  handle 
this  problem,  it  is  improbable  that  it  can  handle  anything. 
Its  recent  proposal  to  put  a  higher  tax  on  heavier  lorries  is 
the  evasion  of  political  amateurs,  not  the  solution  of 
statesmen. 

But  before  the  governing  body  can  produce  the  good  results 
indicated  above,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  political 
machine  of  which  the  wheels  will  go  round  when  pushed. 
There  have  been,  and  are,  thousands  of  earnest  politicians  in 
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the  past  and  present ;  but  they  have  found  themselves  in  a 
political  intrigue  which  prevents  the  accomplishment  of  any 
serious  work. 

Many  of  the  evil  taints  of  the  old  Party  System  would  be 
got  rid  of  by  a  comparatively  simple  reform.  Abolish  the 
Party  Whips,  and  allow  every  clause  of  a  Bill  to  be  decided  by 
argument  and  not  by  party  pressure.  This  reform  will  be 
necessarily  followed  by  another ;  let  every  Government  have 
the  right  to  sit  for  its  full  term  of  years,  unless  ejected  by  a 
direct  vote  of  censure  of  Parliament.  It  will  only  be  fair  to 
give  the  Government  this  protection,  if  its  Party  Whips  can 
no  longer  drive  the  Party  sheep.  The  general  result  of  these 
two  rules  would  be  that  the  House  would  pay  more  attention 
to  logic ;  and  less  to  intrigue  behind  the  scenes.  For  the 
Party  Whips  are  the  chief  instruments  by  which  powerful  and 
selfish  magnates  and  interests  get  their  will  accomplished. 
The  disappearance  of  the  Party  Whip  would  mean  the 
strengthening  of  intellect  in  political  affairs.  It  would  restore 
initiative  to  the  best  men  in  the  Cabinet  if  they  could  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  House. 

This  may  be  called  a  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  Party 
system.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  never  get  a  scientific 
Government  until  this  destruction  is  ruthlessly  performed. 
The  Party  system  was  made  for  politicians  and  not  for  states¬ 
men  ;  and  it  is  now  the  laughing  stock  of  intelligent  people 
and  the  gibe  of  cynics  throughout  the  world.  The  final 
word  on  modern  government  is  that  it  is  now  far  too  skilled 
a  profession  to  be  performed  any  longer  by  political  amateurs. 
These  were  sufficient  when  electoral  laws,  and  such  like,  were 
the  chief  work  of  Parliaments.  That  is  all  over  now  ;  and  the 
business  of  statesmen  is  the  planning  of  the  national  life  ; 
which  is  an  infinitely  more  difficult  work  than  the  passing  of 
Reform  Bills. 
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By  Major-General  Sir  W.  Malleson,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1918  certain  events  happened  in  Russian 
Central  Asia  of  which  the  British  public  was,  and  still 
is,  practically  ignorant,  but  which  made  a  very  great 
sensation  throughout  Russia.  To  understand  this  sensation 
let  us  take  a  parallel  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  Viceroy  of 
India-elect  of  the  political  eminence  of,  say,  the  late  Lord 
Curzon,  accompanied  by  his  commander-in-chief,  some 
members  of  his  council,  and  a  number  of  senior  officials, 
had  set  out  for  India  ;  that,  en  routes  they  had  been  arrested  by 
a  hostile  power  and  forthwith  shot  without  trial.  It  may  be 
imagined  what  a  tumult  this  would  have  caused  in  English 
public  opinion.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
September  1918,  to  Stepan  Shaumian  and  his  companions. 
Shaumian  had  been  appointed  by  Lenin  to  supreme  charge 
of  Russian  Central  Asia,  an  area  as  big  as  India  itself.  He 
and  all  his  companions  were  shot  near  Krasnovodsk  by  Trans¬ 
caspian  Mensheviks.  The  deed,  afterwards  ascribed  to  British 
perfidy,  caused  an  uproar  throughout  Russia,  and  accentuated 
that  hostility  to  this  country  which  has  endured  to  this  day, 
but  in  the  din  of  the  closing  months  of  the  Great  War  was 
totally  unnoticed  in  England. 

Indeed,  the  sole  reference  to  this  matter  in  English  which 
has  come  to  my  notice  is  to  be  found  in  an  official  report  of  the 
British  Trades  Union  delegation  to  Russia  at  the  end  of  1924. 
This  report,  which  is  signed  by  Herbert  Smith,  Ben  Tillett, 
John  Turner,  John  Bromley  and  others,  says,  in  regard  to 
Baku  : 

The  delegation  visited  Liberty  Square,  formerly  a  large  plot  of  waste 
ground  which  has  now  been  laid  out  as  a  public  garden.  At  one  end  of 
the  Square  is  a  monument  to  the  Twenty-Six  Commissars  who  were 
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murdered  by  the  Mensheviks  in  Transcaspia.  The  bodies  have  now 
been  brought  from  their  former  place  of  burial  and  reinterred  in  the 
centre  of  this  Square.  The  members  of  the  delegation  were  profoundly 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  massacre  of  these  twenty-six  unarmed  prisoners, 
which  has  now  become  one  of  the  principal  historic  events  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  is  attributed  to  the  instructions  given  by  certain  officers  in 
command  of  the  British  Forces  at  that  time  operating  in  North  Persia. 
Since  returning  to  England  the  delegation  has  made  careful  inquiries 
into  this  incident,  and  finds  that  the  evidence  entirely  exonerates  the 
British  forces  and  their  oflRcers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  accusa¬ 
tions  are  generally  believed  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia,  the  delegation 
is  of  opinion  that  the  matter  should  be  definitely  cleared  up  by  a  joint 
inquiry. 

Thus  the  British  trade  unionists.  No  such  enquiry  has 
ever  been  held,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  one  could  be  held, 
as  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  meanwhile  have  themselves  destroyed 
practically  everyone  connected  with  the  case.  Meanwhile 
there  is  hardly  a  British  traveller  who  passes  through  Baku 
or  Eri van,  where  a  similar  monument  is  erected,  who  does  not 
write  to  me,  as  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  affair,  appealing 
for  the  truth.  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  before  we  have 
all  disappeared,  that  I  should  set  forth  the  facts  as  known  to 
me,  and  which  I  believe  are  the  truth,  particularly  as  very 
few  people  know  anything  about  the  events  lam  about  to  relate. 
I  propose,  therefore,  first  to  explain  how  it  came  about  that 
a  mere  handful  of  British  and  Indian  troops  was,  during 
parts  of  1918  and  1919,  fighting  in  so  incredibly  remote  a  field 
as  the  country  between  Merv  and  the  Oxus,  and  how  a  few 
British  officers  virtually  controlled  for  some  eight  months  an 
area  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  half  the  size  of  Europe.  This 
explanation  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand 
how  we  became  involved  in  the  affair  of  the  Commissars,  which 
still  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  Bolshevik  Hymn  of  Hate 
against  Britain. 

Everyone  remembers  that  the  first  half  of  1918  was  the 
most  momentous  and  critical  phase  of  the  war.  The  year 
1917  had  been,  on  the  whole,  disastrous  to  the  Allied  cause. 
The  Russian  revolution  had  caused  the  collapse  of  the 
Eastern  front.  Rumania  was  smashed.  Italy  had  suffered 
little  less  than  a  catastrophe.  The  French  armies  were  dispirited 
and  in  parts  mutinous.  Most  of  the  severe  fighting  on  the 
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Western  front  had  been  left  to  the  British,  and  we  had  suffered 
immense  losses  in  purely  futile  operations,  with  the  result  that 
our  reserves  were  used  up  and  our  line  was  very  weakly  held. 
Then  followed  the  great  and  successful  German  offensive  in 
the  spring  of  1918;  so  successful,  indeed,  that  neutral  observers 
might  with  great  reason  think  that  Germany,  after  all,  was 
going  to  win,  even  if  she  had  not  actually  won  the  war. 

But  Germany,  like  the  Allies,  was  also  at  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  not  only  in  man  power,  but  in  supplies.  The 
naval  blockade  had  deprived  her  both  of  food  and  the  raw 
material  for  munitions.  In  particular  she  needed  petroleum 
and  its  by-products,  and  cotton  for  explosives.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Rumanian  oil  fields  had  deprived  her  of  one  of  her 
last  sources  of  oil.  Cotton  was  unobtainable.  Immense 
quantities  of  these  materials,  however,  together  with  many 
others,  were  to  be  found  in  Russia,  now  on  the  point  of  collapse. 
Unlimited  oil  was  to  be  had  at  Baku  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Caspian  basin,  whilst  in  Russian  Central  Asia  there  was  two 
or  three  years’  production  of  cotton  as  yet  untouched.  It 
was  towards  the  East,  therefore,  that  Germany  turned  with  a 
view  to  renewing  her  supplies.  German  troops  had  long  had 
access  to  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 
They  now  pushed  still  further  afield. 

But  in  this  Eastern  movement  there  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  quest  for  supplies.  Since  long  before  the  war 
Germany  had  considered  India  as  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  that  belief  she  had  planted  her  secret 
agents  and  organized  her  propaganda  in  India  and  surround¬ 
ing  countries.  Throughout  the  war  a  series  of  German 
agents  attempted  to  penetrate  through  Persia  to  Afghanistan 
and  the  Indian  frontier  districts,  with  a  view  to  enlisting 
both  Amir  and  tribesmen  in  a  holy  war  against  the  British. 
Had  any  such  attempt  even  partially  succeeded  it  may  readily 
be  understood  how  enormous  would  have  been  the  results  in 
Germany’s  favour.  The  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  was  based 
practically  entirely,  and  that  in  Palestine  very  largely,  on 
India.  Had  India  itself  been  in  peril  these  campaigns  would 
have  suffered,  even  if  they  were  not  entirely  changed  in 
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character.  There  would  also  have  been  a  demand  for  British 
troops  for  India.  This  was  the  reason  why  Germany  made 
such  persistent  efforts  to  get  at  Afghanistan,  even  to  the 
extent  of  sending  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Kaiser  to 
Amir  Habibullah.  Not  all  of  the  German  agents  got  through, 
but  doubtless  those  who  did  managed  to  intimate  to  Berlin 
that  some  actual  military  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  the 
Middle  East  was  desirable  in  order  to  help  to  precipitate  the 
wished-for  conflagration. 

In  pursuit  of  these  ends  we  find  Germany  in  1918  not  only 
intensifying  her  propaganda,  but  taking  more  definite  steps. 
Nuri  Pasha  was  sent  with  a  Turkish  army  into  the  Caucasus 
with  a  view  to  the  capture  of  Baku  and  its  oilfields  and  a 
subsequent  descent  on  Transcaspia,  where  there  was  no  force 
to  oppose  him.  Behind  him  General  Kress  von  Kressenstein 
followed  up  with  a  German  force  moving  on  Tiflis.  Mean¬ 
while  intensive  propaganda  was  carried  out,  not  only  by  a 
host  of  native  agents,  but  by  Europeans,  Germans  and  non- 
Germans  as  well.  The  native  agents  whispered  in  every 
bazaar  of  the  inevitable  advance  of  the  “  Army  of  Islam  ”, 
as  Nuri  Pasha’s  force  was  called.  They  also  started  inquiries 
and  drew  up  preliminary  contracts  with  Persian  and  Afghan 
merchants.  Even  in  faraway  Kashmir  there  was  serious 
trouble  in  the  summer  of  1918  because  the  rice  producers  and 
dealers  were  holding  up  supplies  in  the  hopes  of  shortly  getting 
better  prices  from  the  invaders.  As  regards  the  white  German 
agents,  there  was  hardly  one  of  the  neutral  Red  Cross  officials 
entering  my  section  of  Central  Asia  whose  baggage,  on  being 
searched,  was  not  found  stuffed  with  German  propaganda. 

Early  in  1918,  in  view  of  the  serious  possibility  of  a  Turco- 
German  incursion  in  Central  Asia,  the  British  and  Indian 
Governments  took  alarm  and  began  to  think  of  counter 
measures.  A  small  mixed  force  under  General  Dunsterville 
was  sent  from  Mesopotamia  to  Northern  Persia,  with  a  view 
to  the  capture  of  Baku.  The  story  of  “  Dunsterforce  ”  has 
been  written  by  its  leader,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here 
that,  after  great  difficulties  and  in  face  of  a  minimum  of 
support  from  the  authorities  in  Mesopotamia,  Baku  wai 
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occupied  for  a  few  days,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of 
the  advance  of  superior  Turco-German  forces.  Apparently 
at  much  the  same  time  as  this  Baku  move  was  decided  on,  the 
British  and  Indian  Governments  thought  of  another  scheme, 
in  case  the  first  should  fail.  This  was  to  send  a  British 
Military  Mission  to  Russian  Central  Asia  with  a  view  (i)  to 
organize  local  resistance  to  a  Turco-German  advance  ;  (2)  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  Central  Asian  Railway  so  as  to  deny 
its  use  to  the  enemy  ;  (3)  to  get  control  of  all  shipping  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  ;  (4)  to  intercept  enemy  agents,  and  (5)  to  counter 
enemy  propaganda.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  any  real  chance  of  success  this  scheme  should  have  been 
in  active  operation  in  the  early  months  of  1918.  But  there  were 
the  usual  official  delays,  and  it  was  not  till  June  1918  that 
I  was  summoned  to  Simla  and  told  that  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
mission.  The  Foreign  Department  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  told  me  that  affairs  in  Afghanistan  were  so  critical  that 
it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Amir  Habibullah  restrained 
his  subjects,  and  with  them  inevitably  the  frontier  tribes,  from 
embarking  on  a  holy  war  against  us,  and  that  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  Turco-German  force  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Caspian  would  precipitate  a  crisis  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  known  since  1857.  The  Commander-in-Chief  told 
me  that  at  all  costs  I  must  secure  the  Central  Asian  Railway  and, 
if  possible,  all  the  shipping  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  even  if  it  cost 
millions.  I  was  to  have  practically  a  free  hand,  my  financial 
powers  were  officially  described  as  “  unlimited  ” ;  but  no 
troops  were  available,  and  I  left  Simla  to  tackle  this  formidable 
undertaking  with  one  thousand  rupees  in  cash  and  not  even 
a  single  staff  officer  ! 

Travelling  night  and  day  via  Quetta,  Duzdap,  and  along 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Persia,  I  arrived  in  Meshed  early  in 
July  1918.  It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  as  affairs  soon 
began  to  move  in  a  decisive  fashion.  The  position  in  Central 
Asia  was  a  peculiar  one.  The  revolution  of  1917  had  spread 
throughout  the  area,  where  local  Bolsheviks  were  supreme 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Pamirs  and  well  to  the  north  of 
Tashkent.  There  are  only  two  methods  of  communication 
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between  European  Russia  and  Central  Asia:  via  the  Caspian 
and  Krasnovodsk  and  the  Central  Asian  Railway,  and  via 
the  Siberia  and  Orenburg-Tashkent  railways.  The  North 
Caucasus  at  this  time  was  the  rallying  ground  of  Tsarist 
generals,  and  communications  across  the  Caspian  were  very 
insecure.  The  country  between  Tashkent  and  Orenburg, 
together  with  a  large  portion  of  Semirechia,  was  in  the  hands 
of  anti-Bolshevik  Cossacks.  Further  north,  on  the  Siberian 
Railway,  Admiral  Kolchak  with  Russo-Czechoslovakian  forces 
was  advancing  towards  the  Urals. 

The  local  Bolsheviks,  therefore,  were  completely  isolated, 
and  Lenin  was  very  badly  served.  These  local  leaders  were 
men  of  the  most  brutal  and  bloodthirsty  type,  with  the  result 
that  there  were  many  risings,  chiefly  of  the  native  races.  All 
these  were  put  down  with  the  most  ruthless  ferocity,  with 
the  result  that  when,  eventually,  Kolchak  had  been  defeated, 
and  responsible  ofRcials  from  Moscow  arrived  in  Central 
Asia,  they  reported  to  Lenin  their  horror  at  the  methods  which 
had  been  employed  by  the  local  Bolshevik  leaders.  The  chief 
of  these  was  one  Kolesov,  and  his  troops  consisted  very  largely 
of  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  the  option  of 
fighting  for  the  Bolsheviks  or  starving.  In  June  1918, 
Kolesov  attempted  a  mobilization  of  Russians  in  Trans- 
caspia  with  a  view  to  organising  a  force  to  operate  against 
the  Orenburg  Cossacks.  His  methods,  however,  brought 
about  much  resistance,  and  Kolesov,  who  had  not  in  hand 
sufficient  forces  to  deal  with  it,  had  to  make  a  show  of  concili¬ 
ation,  and  returned  to  Tashkent.  From  that  centre  he 
despatched  one  Frolov,  an  even  more  bloodthirsty  person 
than  himself,  with  orders  to“  liquidate  ”  the  situation  in  and 
around  Askabad.  In  the  result  many  prominent  local  people, 
and  hundreds  of  lesser  note,  were  shot  down  without  trial  and 
there  was  much  looting.  Thereafter  Frolov  used  to  drive 
round  the  streets  of  Askabad  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands,  and 
shot  at  anyone  he  saw. 

Just  about  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Meshed  Frolov  went  to 
Kizil  Arvat,  between  Askabad  and  Krasnovodsk.  The  place 
is  a  great  railway  town,  the  Crewe  or  Swindon  of  the  Central 
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Asian  Railway.  He  had  not  expected  any  show  of  resistance 
and  was  accompanied  by  only  a  small  escort.  The  railway 
workers,  however,  held  him  in  such  detestation  that  they 
shot  down  Frolov  and  all  his  party.  Then,  realising  that  they 
had  burnt  their  boats,  the  rail  way  men  decided  to  dare  every¬ 
thing  in  the  hope  of  suppressing  the  Bolshevik  tyranny 
throughout  Central  Asia.  After  first  cutting  the  telegraph 
wires,  they  proceeded  in  special  trains  eastwards  and,  continu¬ 
ally  adding  to  their  numbers,  proceeded  to  wipe  out  every 
Bolshevik  official  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus.  They 
even  crossed  that  river,  but  as  a  simultaneous  anti-Bolshevik 
rising  in  Tashkent,  which  had  every  chance  of  success  but 
failed  at  the  last  moment  through  gross  mismanagement,  had 
collapsed,  with  the  usual  slaughter,  they  were  compelled  to 
stay  their  advance.  Soon,  outnumbered,  ill  armed  and  un¬ 
disciplined,  they  had  to  retreat,  and  it  was  when  they  had  been 
driven  back  to  the  Merv  district  that  they  turned  to  me  for 
help. 

This  appeal  came  from  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Transcaspia,  a  body  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  railway  workers.  Indeed,  the  whole  rising  was  a 
workers’  one,  as  the  few  remaining  higher  officials  of  the 
Tsarist  regime  had  kept  very  much  in  the  background.  The 
president  of  the  provisional  government  was  one  Fountikov, 
a  locomotive  driver,  a  jovial  person  who  unfortunately  was 
over-fond  of  vodka,  and  was  eventually  deposed  after  he  had 
been  charged  with  dipping  his  fingers  in  the  State  treasury 
to  the  tune  of  no  less  than  seven  million  roubles.  The  other 
members  of  the  government  were  guards,  firemen  and  signal¬ 
men,  and  almost  the  only  non-railwayman  was  the  foreign 
secretary,  Zimen,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  and  chosen  for  that 
responsible  cabinet  office  because  he  could  not  only  read  and 
write,  but  possessed  a  frock  coat  and  a  tall  hat. 

This  Government  declared  itself  definitely  friendly  to  us, 
and  it  was  obviously  within  its  power,  if  it  could  maintain  itself 
with  our  assistance,  to  afford  us  at  least  some  of  the  facilities 
which  it  was  my  object  to  obtain.  There  were  considerable 
difficulties,  however.  Although  I  had  no  troops  assigned  to 
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the  Mission  there  were  in  Meshed  some  Indian  cavalry  and 
infantry  belonging  to  the  East  Persian  cordon,  a  force  strung 
out  along  the  Afghan-Persian  border  with  a  view  to  inter¬ 
cepting  German  missions.  These  troops  had  not  been  main¬ 
tained  fully  equipped,  boots  especially  being  scarce.  Still, 
they  could  be  made  available  if  necessary.  Beyond  this, 
however,  there  was  a  still  greater  question.  By  lending  armed 
assistance  to  the  Transcaspian  Provisional  Government  I  not 
only  committed  my  country  to  hostilities  with  the  Bolsheviks 
in  Central  Asia,  I  also  compromised  the  neutrality  of  Persia 
by  using  that  country  as  a  base  of  operations.  As  my  more  or 
less  full  powers  did  not  seem  to  cover  questions  of  such 
magnitude  I  put  the  whole  matter  to  Simla  by  urgent  telegram. 

I  was  careful  to  state  as  fully  as  possible  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  case.  Naturally  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  embark  on 
hostilities  with  the  Bolsheviks  in  Central  Asia  with  a  mere 
handful  of  troops  which  would  be  operating  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  base,  Quetta. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  expect  that  the 
Bolsheviks,  who  in  European  Russia  had  now  ceased  to  offer 
any  sort  of  resistance  to  German  penetration,  would  give 
us  any  facilities  to  obstruct  or  oppose  a  Turco-German  advance 
via  Baku  and  Krasnovodsk  into  Central  Asia.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seemed  best  that  I  should  be  authorised  to  support 
the  provisional  government  of  Transcaspia  against  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks.  This  was  sanctioned  and  I  was  told  that,  being  on  the 
spot,  I  must  act  as  I  thought  best.  This  was  rather  an  ominous 
phrase,  especially  at  that  particular  time,  when  no  official, 
civil  or  military,  could  count  with  confidence  on  being  sup¬ 
ported  in  any  action  which  he  might  have  to  take  in  emergency  ; 
or,  if  apparently  temporarily  supported,  could  be  sure  that  he 
would  not  subsequently,  at  the  first  whisper  of  adverse  com¬ 
ment,  be  thrown  incontinently  to  the  wolves.  This  uncer¬ 
tainty  was  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  case  of  General 
Dyer  not  long  afterwards. 

All  the  help  which  could  be  immediately  sent  was  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  machine  guns.  These  proceeded  towards  Merv 
and  did  great  execution.  But  the  enemy  was  in  greater  force 
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and  continued  their  advance  in  the  direction  of  Askabad.  A 
very  gallant  regiment  of  Indian  infantry,  the  19th  Punjabis, 
then  stayed  further  advance.  Later,  but  this  was  after  the 
incident  of  the  Twenty-six  Commissars,  by  putting  in  the 
28th  Indian  cavalry,  our  forces  decisively  defeated  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks,  driving  them  back  in  full  flight  almost  to  the  Oxus. 

Meanwhile  the  Transcaspian  Government  sent  to  me  at 
Meshed  an  envoy  to  discuss  negotiations.  This  person  was 
one  Dokov,  who  had  been  a  ticket  collector.  On  arrival  he 
was  a  trifle  truculent,  but  soon  altered  his  demeanour.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  took  to  wearing  a  collar  and  tie, 
shaved  with  fair  regularity,  and  was  continually  adding  to  his 
trousseau.  We  were  deceived  into  thinking  that  his  new 
diplomatic  status  had  caused  these  changes.  In  reality  it 
was  not  so.  Dokov  was  paying  his  attentions  to  a  Russian 
lady  refugee  in  Meshed,  to  whom  he  proposed  matrimony. 
When  someone  reminded  him  that  he  already  had  a  wife  in 
Askabad  he  said  it  was  of  no  consequence.  As  a  Commissar 
he  could  dissolve  the  previous  union  by  a  mere  notice  in  the 
Government  gazette.  This  he  did,  but  after  a  few  months 
inserted  another  notice  and  left  his  Meshed  bride  stranded. 

At  this  time  the  Transcaspian  Government,  consisting 
practically  entirely  of  railwaymen,  politically  fairly  advanced 
Socialists,  reconstituted  itself  by  admitting  to  its  ranks  a  few 
individuals  not  quite  so  red  in  colour.  One  of  these  was 
Count  Dorer,  a  Social- Revolutionary  who  had  undergone  a 
spell  of  exile  in  Siberia  on  account  of  his  advanced  views. 
Dorer  was  also  deputed  to  my  headquarters  to  support,  or 
keep  an  eye  on  Dokov.  It  was  with  the  latter,  however,  that 
1  concluded,  during  the  month  of  August,  1918,  a  formal 
treaty.  Briefly  in  this  I  pledged  my  government,  so  long  as 
the  Transcaspian  Government  defended  themselves  to  their 
utmost  ability,  to  assist  them  to  the  best  of  my  power  with 
troops  and  munitions,  and  the  possibility  of  financial  aid  was 
not  ruled  out.  In  return  they  promised,  on  my  demand,  to 
withdraw  all  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  from  Krasnovodsk, 
to  allow  me  to  mine  the  harbour  at  that  place,  to  destroy 
water  and  fuel  stations  along  the  railway,  to  render  bridges 
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impassable,  and  if  necessary  to  remove  rails  in  places.  A 
British  engineer  promptly  surveyed  the  whole  line  in  order  to 
draw  up  a  programme  which  would  effectually  deny  the  use 
of  the  line  to  a  hostile  advance. 

Despite  better  reports  from  the  Western  front  such  an 
advance  was  still  a  possibility.  After  a  brief  occupation  of 
Baku  the  troops  of  General  Dunsterville  had  been  compelled 
to  evacuate  that  place,  and  the  Turks  were  now  there  with 
a  German  force  in  support.  We  shortly  possessed  an  addi¬ 
tional  safeguard,  however,  inasmuch  as  detachments  of  the 
Royal  Navy  were  soon  afloat,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  Twenty-six  Commissars. 
Some  of  these,  as  will  appear  later,  were  men  of  the  first 
importance,  who  had  been  sent  from  Moscow  to  “  liquidate  ” 
the  situation  in  the  Caucasus  before  cleaning  up  Central  Asia. 
Caught  in  the  Turkish  advance,  and  being  unable  to  escape 
through  the  North  Caucasus  owing  to  the  presence  of  Denikin 
and  his  White  troops,  they  took  ship  to  Krasnovodsk.  The 
wireless  station  there,  which  we  seldom  heard,  announced  their 
arrival  there  early  one  morning  in  September.  This  news 
was  obviously  of  the  first  importance.  Here  was  a  parcel  of  the 
biggest  agitators  in  Russia  suddenly  decanted  on  our  shores. 
With  a  fickle  and  unstable  population  it  was  quite  possible 
that  they  would  soon  turn  the  country  Bolshevik  once  more, 
and  then  what  would  happen  to  all  our  plans  for  stopping  an 
enemy  advance  ?  What,  too,  would  be  the  fate  of  our  troops 
fighting  on  the  Merv  front,  tied  to  a  railway  line  traversing 
a  desert,  with  no  other  means  of  transport  or  supply,  with  a 
Bolshevik  enemy  in  front  and  another  one  behind  ?  It  was 
clear  that  the  arrival  of  such  a  party  in  Askabad  must  be 
prevented  at  all  costs,  since  it  would  certainly  precipitate  a 
crisis  of  some  sort.  Either  they  would  swing  the  populace 
to  their  side  and  exterminate  our  friends  the  railwaymen,  or 
the  latter,  to  save  their  own  lives,  would  slaughter  the^Twenty- 
six  Commissars. 

The  British  Mission  did  not  desire  that  these  Commissars 
should  enter  or  remain  in  Transcaspia.  But  (though  probably 
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their  previous  excesses  qualified  them  for  such  a  fate)  we 
had  no  desire  to  see  them  murdered.  In  fact,  they  were  much 
more  valuable  to  us  alive.  Apart  from  getting  them  out  of 
Transcaspia  as  speedily  as  possible  we  needed  them  badly 
as  hostages.  There  were  British  and  allied  subjects  in 
Samarkand  and  Tashkent  about  whose  fate  we  were  anxious. 
There  was  a  Lt.-Colonel  Bailey  wandering  somewhat  aimlessly 
in  the  Tashkent  area  who  was  liable  to  be  caught  at  any  moment 
by  the  Bolsheviks.  Hostages,  and  the  more  important  the 
better,  were  obviously  of  great  value  to  us.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  insist  that  the  twenty-six  should  be  handed  over 
to  us  forthwith,  and  that  we  should  send  them  to  India,  where 
they  would  be  in  safe  custody. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  matter  of  communica¬ 
tions,  the  position  was  comparable  to  my  being  in  Marseilles, 
my  liaison  officer  in  London,  and  the  Commissars  just  dis¬ 
embarked  at  Aberdeen.  My  only  means  of  communication 
with  the  Transcaspian  Government,  otherwise  than  through 
Dokov,  a  slow  and  probably  inaccurate  method,  was  by 
telegraphing  to  my  liaison  officer  in  Askabad.  By  an  arrange¬ 
ment  dating  from  before  the  war  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
lines  from  Meshed  was  divided  between  British,  Russians  and 
Persians  for  stated  hours.  We  had  from  noon  to  2  p.m.,  and 
again  for  an  hour  in  the  evening.  The  Russian  hours  were 
earlier  than  ours.  When,  therefore,  Dokov  and  Dorer  came 
to  see  me  at  the  usual  hour,  ii  a.m.,  they  had  already  heard 
from  Askabad  all  about  the  Twenty-six  Commissars.  They 
agreed  about  the  undesirability  of  the  presence  of  these  people 
in  Transcaspia,  but  when  I  went  on  to  ask  that  they  should 
be  handed  over  to  us,  alive,  they  demurred.  Finally,  I  had 
to  press  the  matter  strongly  and  say  that  if  they  could  not 
meet  us  in  this  matter  it  might  lead  to  a  withdrawal  of  our 
assistance.  They  then  said  they  would  do  their  best  to  press 
their  Government  to  accede  to  our  wishes,  but  that  in  all 
probability  it  was  too  late,  as  the  twenty-six  .were  not  likely 
to  be  alive.  “  It  is  a  question,*’  they  said,  “  of  their  lives  or 
ours.  If  they  get  to  Askabad  they  will  bring  about  a  revolu¬ 
tion  against  us,  and  then  all  of  us,  not  a  mere  twenty-six. 
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but  many  hundreds  who  helped  to  clear  out  Frolov  and  his 
gang,  will  certainly  be  slaughtered.  Clearly  it  is  better  the 
twenty-six  should  die,  but  if  you  insist  we  will  endeavour  to 
get  them  handed  over  to  you.” 

At  noon  one  of  the  Mission  staff  went  down  to  the  Meshed 
telegraph  office  to  talk  to  our  liaison  officer  in  Askabad. 
After  relating  what  Dokov  and  Dorer  had  said  about  the 
probable  fate  of  the  twenty-six,  he  went  on  to  say  that  I 
particularly  desired  that  the  Commissars  should  be  handed 
over,  alive,  to  me,  and  that  I  would  send  an  escort  to  Askabad 
to  take  charge  of  them.  He  was  told  that,  ”  if  not  too  late,” 
he  was  to  insist  on  this.  The  liaison  officer  in  Askabad  was 
a  Punjab  policeman,  named  Teague  Jones.  Keen  and  hard¬ 
working,  and  a  fluent  speaker  of  Russian,  he  had  one  defect 
as  a  diplomatist.  Instead  of  being  content  verbally  to  com¬ 
municate  his  instructions  he  on  more  than  one  occasion 
furnished  a  literal  copy  of  them.  He  did  so  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  words  ”  if  not  too  late  ”,  natural  enough  after  all  Dokov 
and  Dorer  had  said,  remained  on  record  and  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  charge  that  the  British  Mission  instigated  the  murder 
of  the  Commissars.  ”  There,”  say  the  Bolsheviks,  ”  lies  the 
Machiavellian  hint  pointing  directly  to  murder.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  too  late,  and  nothing  we  could 
have  done  in  the  time  available  could  have  saved  them.  At 
that  period  we  had  no  troops  and  no  British  representative 
in  Krasnovodsk,  though  we  had  both  some  weeks  later.  That 
port  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  was  under  the  control 
of  a  Russian  named  Kuhn,  a  strong  and  pitiless  man,  as  he 
had  need  to  be,  since  no  other  sort  survived  long  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  revolution.  He  kept  himself  largely  independent  of  the 
Askabad  Government.  Having  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
from  the  Bolsheviks  in  Central  Russia,  and  having  had  several 
attempts  on  it  since  he  had  established  himself  as  the  ruler  of 
Krasnovodsk,  he  governed  that  place  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Whilst  according  complete  individual  liberty  to  everyone  he 
instantly  suppressed  all  political  intrigues.  To  what  extent 
he  really  received  instructions  from  the  Askabad  Government 
in  the  matter  of  the  Commissars  I  know  not,  but  I  am  of 
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opinion  that  even  without  such  instructions  he  would  have 
made  away  with  them.  As  it  was,  he  appears  to  have  lost  no 
time.  He  put  them  on  a  train  ostensibly  for  Askabad,  but 
a  few  miles  out  from  Krasnovodsk  the  victims  were  made  to 
alight.  They  were  all  shot  and  buried  in  the  desert  alongside 
the  railway  track.  The  fate  of  the  Commissars,  and  the  action 
I  had  taken  to  get  hold  of  them,  were  duly  reported  to  Simla, 
and  I  was  told  to  convey  to  the  authorities  in  Askabad  the 
horror  and  detestation  with  which  the  Government  of  India 
viewed  this  cold-blooded  crime. 

Political  murders  of  this  sort  were  so  common  throughout 
the  Russian  Empire  at  this  time,  the  murderers  being  over¬ 
whelmingly  Bolsheviks,  that  there  is  little  reason  for  surprise 
in  that  the  Askabad  Government  did  not  seem  entirely  to 
share  the  Simla  views  on  the  matter.  Indeed,  the  incident 
might  have  passed  almost  without  notice  but  for  two  factors: 
the  importance  of  some  of  the  victims,  and  the  possibility  it 
afforded  the  Bolsheviks  of  raising  prejudice  against  the  British. 
The  man  who  was  later  responsible  for  disinterring  the  story 
and  dressing  it  up  in  the  shape  he  desired,  was  one  Chaikin, 
the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution^  which, 
together  with  the  alleged  revelations  and  confessions  it  contains, 
was  published  after  practically  all  the  people  principally  con¬ 
cerned  were  dead.  Chaikin  arrived  in  Askabad  from  Tash¬ 
kent  in  February  1919,  five  months  after  the  murders.  He 
posed  to  me  as  a  Social-Revolutionary  fleeing  from  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks  and  anxious  to  join  Denikin’s  forces  in  the  North  Caucasus. 
In  his  history  he  says  he  had  interviews  in  Askabad  with 
Zimen  and  Fountikov.  The  latter  had  fallen  from  power  and 
was,  for  reasons  already  stated,  a  prisoner.  Chaikin  affirms 
that  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  confession  from  Fountikov  to 
this  effect : 

On  September  20th,  1918,  it  became  known  to  me  that  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Baku  Commissars  who  had  arrived  in  Krasnovodsk,  measures 
had  been  taken  by  Drushkin  (Chief  of  Police),  in  agreement  with  Teague 
Jones,  that  these  twenty-six  men  should  be  taken  from  Krasnovodsk 
to  India,  through  Meshed.  Drushkin,  Teague  Jones  and  Kourilev  all 
spoke  to  me  about  this  matter.  Drushkin,  explaining  the  move,  told  me 
that  the  British  Mission  considered  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
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they  should  take  over  the  twenty-six.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
not  sent  to  Meshed,  but  on  their  way  were  shot  by  their  guard  of  Russians 
and  Turkmin,  by  agreement  between  Drushkin,  Teague  Jones  and 
Kourilev.  I  also,  before  the  fact,  was  informed  of  this,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  prevent  the  action  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  situation 
and  the  prior  conduct  of  Frolov  towards  our  workmen.  The  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  British  Mission  in  Askabad  spoke  to  me  personally  before  the 
shooting  about  the  necessity  of  its  taking  place,  and  after  the  affair 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  execution  had  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  British  Mission. 

A  somewhat  similar  admission  was,  says  Chaikin,  obtained 
from  Zimen.  As  to  our  direct  complicity  Chaikin  writes  : 

Drushkin  was  the  faithful  hound,  bought  by  British  gold,  in  all  this 
system  of  intrigue,  deceit  and  bloody  crimes ;  his  dearest  colleague 
was  the  representative  of  the  British  Mission  in  Askabad,  Teague  Jones  ; 
but  the  highest  responsible  official,  receiving  his  instructions  direct 
from  London,  was  General  Malleson.  This  person,  even  before  the 
war,  was  the  organiser  of  the  British  Secret  Service  on  the  Indian  frontier 
and  in  Afghanistan,  and  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  policy  of 
England  in  relation  to  Turkistan  and  Persia.  He  was  a  master  in  his 
particular  line  of  work. 

Then  as  regards  the  importance  of  the  victims,  Chaikin 
states  : 

The  Twenty-six  Commissars  were,  according  to  both  their  friends  and 
enemies,  the  flower  of  Eastern  Bolshevism,  its  true  ideal  and  intellectual 
centre.  Their  disappearance  was  a  matter  of  extreme  political  im¬ 
portance  for  the  whole  of  Central  Asia.  The  blow  was  struck  according 
to  a  true  but  merciless  plan  by  able  analysts  of  the  Eastern  problem, 
determined  to  demoralise  and  destroy  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  Caucasus,  Persia  and  Tiurkistan. 

And  again  : 

Of  a  truth  I  do  not  risk  being  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  I  state  that 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the  Moscow  Soviet  of  National  Commissars, 
with  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Lunacharsky  and  Chicherin  at  the  head,  could  not 
have  caused  greater  consternation  to  the  proletariat  of  Leningrad  and 
Moscow  than  the  carrying  away  to  British  India — ^as  was  at  first  believed — 
of  Shaumian,  Djeparidze,  Fioletov  and  the  others  did  to  the  Baku  and 
Transcaspian  workers. 

It  might  be  here  remarked  that  the  weak  point  about  all 
Chaikin’s  disclosures  and  confessions  is  that  they  only  appeared 
after  almost  all  the  principal  actors  were  dead.  Moreover, 
I  personally  was  in^ Askabad  during  the  whole  period  of 
Chaikin’s  stay  there.  I  gave  him  one  interview,  and  was 
quite  ready  to  give  him  more.  He  never  mentioned  the 
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subject  of  the  Commissars  although,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  had  a  pocketful  of  confessions  implicating  us  in 
their  murder.  I  should  have  been  quite  willing  to  hold  an 
inquiry  then,  when  most  of  those  mentioned  in  his  narrative 
were  still  available.  As  it  is,  very  few  remain.  Dokov  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  North  Caucasus  and  was  doubtless  swallowed 
up  in  that  maelstrom.  Kuhn  escaped  in  disguise  from 
Krasnovodsk  in  the  spring  of  1919.  Fountikov,  Dorer  and 
Zimen  were  all  shot  by  the  Bolsheviks  during  1920  in  Askabad, 
on  the  strength,  presumably,  of  Chaikin’s  revelations. 
Drushkin  died  in  his  bed  in  Batum  in  1919.  Teague  Jones 
left  the  Service  after  the  war  and  cannot  be  traced.  In  1921, 
the  Bolsheviks,  not  satisfied  that  sufficient  punishment  had 
been  meted  out,  tried  forty-two  other  persons  in  Krasnovodsk, 
of  whom  forty-one  were  shot.  The  Commissars  may  thus 
be  said  to  have  been  amply  avenged. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  for  the  murders  remains, 
I  think,  unsolved.  Did  Kuhn  act  on  his  own  initiative,  or 
was  he  merely  complying  with  instructions  from  Askabad  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  British  Mission  tried  to  save  the  Commissars.  Nor,  when 
one  looks  into  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  time 
can  I,  whilst  deploring  their  fate,  quite  share  the  strongly 
expressed  virtuous  indignation  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Doubtless  it  was  easy  enough  to  enunciate  high  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  from  the  remote  hilltops  of  Simla.  That  place,  and  the 
great  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  was  never  within  thousands 
of  miles  of  the  sound  of  war.  Unlike  London,  it  knew  nothing 
of  air  raids  or  food  rations.  London  was  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  murders,  doubtless  because,  being  infinitely  better 
informed,  it  knew  well  that  all  over  Russia  hundreds  of  similar 
cases  were  happening  every  day.  As  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  trades  union  delegation  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that 
body,  after  a  prolonged  personally  conducted  tour,  could  well 
refrain  from  mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  their  Bolshevik 
hosts.  It  would  be  interesting,  however,  to  place  these 
gentlemen  from  Eccleston  Square  in  the  position  of  their 
fellow  trade  unionists  of  Transcaspia.  These  latter  had  been 
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through  a  whole  series  of  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions, 
all  of  a  sanguinary  character.  They,  also,  had  seen  their 
relatives  and  friends  murdered  in  cold  blood,  their  women 
ravished,  their  property  looted.  At  last  they  became  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  the  ascendant  shortly  before  Shaumian  and  his 
colleagues  appeared  on  the  scene.  It  is  true  the  Commissars 
were  unarmed  in  the  sense  that  they  had  been  deprived  of 
firearms.  But  they  possessed  much  more  terrifying  weapons 
than  automatics — the  powers  of  the  skilled  agitator  whereby 
mobs  are  swayed  and  fresh  Bolshevik  uprisings  brought  about. 
Believing  as  they  did,  that  the  only  safe  Bolsheviks  are  dead 
ones,  the  railwaymen  killed  them.  They  were  swayed  by  none 
of  the  ordinary  motives  for  murder,  greed,  lust  or  revenge. 
Their  motive  was  overwhelming  fear,  for  which  belief  they 
had  good  grounds.  It  is  said  that  to  know  all  is  to  forgive 
all ;  and  if  we  cannot  urge  forgiveness  we  can  at  least  plead 
extenuating  circumstances.  I  wonder  how  our  trades  unionists 
would  have  acted  in  precisely  similar  surroundings  ? 
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By  Sir  Harry  Luke,  C.M.G. 

IT  was  characteristic  of  the  two  oligarchies  of  the  Adriatic, 
Venice  and  Ragusa,  that  the  hatred  inspired  by  the  ruling 
class — intensely  jealous  to  the  end  of  its  exclusive 
privileges — in  the  rest  of  the  population  effectively  mitigated 
the  latter *s  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  independence.  In  Ragusa, 
on  the  night  of  Marmont’s  announcement,  the  burghers  gave 
a  ball  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  republic,  which  they  could 
only  visualize  at  the  moment  as  the  end  of  the  oligarchy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  oligarchy  to  recall  that,  on 
the  loss  of  the  republic’s  independence,  the  aristocratic 
families  entered  into  a  voluntary  compact  of  celibacy  in  order 
that  they  might  die  out,  a  compact  which  was  faithfully  carried 
out  by  all  but  two  of  the  families  concerned.  So  determined 
had  been  the  Ragusan  aristocracy  to  share  its  power  with  none 
that  the  Rector’s  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  one  month,  with  the 
necessary  consequence  that  his  head  on  the  coinage  was  a  con¬ 
ventional  one,  in  which  nothing  ever  varied  but  the  curls  of  the 
peruke.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  in  Ragusa ’s  long 
history  but  a  single  Rector  died  in  office — in  the  earthquake  of 
1667.  During  the  period  of  Hungarian  supremacy  over 
Ragusa  the  rectors  received  ex  officio  from  the  kings  of 
Hungary  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur ;  but  it  was  only 
on  their  coffins  that  the  relentless  Senate  allowed  the  insignia 
to  be  displayed. 

If  Ragusa  could  be  hard  to  her  sons,  she  has  always  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  protecting  strangers  in  distress.  This  repu¬ 
tation  is  being  maintained  at  the  present  day,  for  some  three 
hundred  Russian  refugees  are  now  living  there  in  safety,  if  in 
extreme  poverty.  They  have  had  placed  at  their  disposal  a 
part  of  the  tSte-de~pont  by  the  Porta  Ploie,  and  within  these 
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massive  fortifications  have  improvised  dormitories,  a  reading* 
room  and  a  rough-and-ready  theatre,  where  they  occasionally 
organize  performances  in  aid  of  the  most  destitute  among 
them.  There  is  also  a  restaurant,  managed  by  an  old  ex* 
Colonel  and  his  wife,  who  do  the  cooking  and  serve  the  meals  ; 
and,  although  the  appointments  are  of  the  most  primitive,  the 
company  is  good  and  there  is  a  spirit  about  the  place — a  spirit 
of  sadness  and  of  courage  withal — not  usually  associated  with 
restaurants.  It  affords  a  contrast  as  striking  as  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  jazzing  Prussian  profiteers  in  the  Luxus-hotel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  city,  who  seem  singularly  blind  to  the  implications 
of  MeStrovit’s  plaque  of  King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia  (Ragusa’s 
one  striking  modern  work  of  art),  which  faces  them  from  the 
walls  of  the  Porta  Pile  across  the  way. 

IV 

Spalato  and  the  Republic  of  Poljica 
How  many  men  who,  when  they  come  to  retire,  declare, 
with  satisfaction  or  with  bitterness  as  the  case  may  be,  that 
they  are  henceforth  going  to  grow  cabbages  in  their  back  garden, 
are  aware  that  the  first  person  to  announce  his  withdrawal  from 
public  life  in  those  particular  terms  was  the  Emperor 
Diocletian  ?  But  when  the  master  of  the  western  world 
explained  how  he  proposed  to  employ  his  leisure  after  his 
abdication — he  was  the  first  Roman  Emperor  voluntarily  to 
descend  from  the  throne — it  was  with  no  bitterness,  it  was 
longingly  and  with  real  joy  that  he  thought  of  the  olera  manibus 
nostris  insita.  Nor  was  this  merely  a  passing  whim.  When 
his  Imperial  colleague  Maximian,  who  cherished  no  similar 
ambitions  and  had  shared  in  the  abdication  decidedly  against 
his  will,  tried  to  persuade  Diocletian  that  they  should  both 
return  to  power,  the  only  reply  he  received  was  : 

“  If  you  only  saw  the  cabbages  planted  by  my  own  hand, 
“  you  would  never  make  so  foolish  a  suggestion.” 

The  important  Roman  city  of  the  district  in  which  Diocletian 
was  bom  was  the  now  ruined  Salona,  and  it  was  to  his  own 
country  that  the  Emperor  decided  to  retire.  Simple  as  were 
now  his  ambitions,  however,  it  was  not  precisely  a  cottage  that 
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he  proceeded  to  build  for  himself  on  a  little  peninsula  some 
three  miles  south  of  Salona.  Freeman  calls  Diocletian’s 
Palace  “  the  vastest  and  noblest  dwelling  that  ever  rose  at  the 
bidding  of  a  single  man,”  and  Horatio  Brown  admits  that  with 
its  area  of  nine  acres  and  a  half  it  is  a  huge  building  for  a 
single  house.  Even  now  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of 
Spdlato  and  houses  a  considerable  population  both  residential 
and  industrial.  Thus,  for  example,  I  have  never  had  my  hair 
cut  in  more  satisfactory  surroundings  than  in  the  excellent 
barber’s  shop  in  Diocletian’s  peristyle.  Both  the  Palace,  and 
Spdlato  as  a  whole,  have  been  well  and  frequently  described, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  add  another  description  here,  especi¬ 
ally  as  my  main  purpose  is  to  say  something  of  the  Republic 
of  Poljica,  which  is  practically  unknown.  But  as  I  also  like 
to  recall  possibly  unfamiliar  English  contacts,  I  would  mention 
that  in  Diocletian’s  mausoleum,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  perfect  cathedrals  in  the  world,  there  once 
presided  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  Archbishop  of  Spdlato 
a  prelate — one  Mark  Antony  de  Dominis — who  in  the  course 
of  a  variegated  career  managed  to  be  for  a  while  an  office¬ 
holder  in  the  Church  of  England  as  Master  of  the  Savoy  and 
Dean  of  Windsor. 

The  leading  authority  on  the  antiquities  of  Salona  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  Mgr.  Bulii,  who  conducted  the  excavations 
of  both  the  pagan  city  and  the  early  Christian  necropolis. 
Realizing  that  ancient  sites  are  not  studied  in  the  greatest 
comfort  on  an  empty  stomach,  he  also  built  an  attractive  little 
rest-house  appropriately  furnished,  where  visitors  are  regaled 
according  to  a  Latin  menu.  “  Viator  habes^^  announces  the 
delightful  bill  of  fare  of  this  inn  “  Ad  Bonum  Pastorem  ”  ; 
VINUM  SALONITANUM  SIVE  ALBUM  SIVE  RUBRUM  SIVE 
NIGRUM  OPTIMUM  QUOD  NON  CORRUPIT  MALITIA 
HOMINUM 

ZYTHUM  BOSNENSE  VEL  SLOVENICUM 

AQUAM  SALUBERRIMAM  lADRI  FLUMINIS 

PERNAM  SALONITANAM  VEL  CROATICAM  VEL  SLAVONICAM 

CLUPEAS  ISSAEAS  SALSAS 

OVA  RECENTIA  VEL  SORBILIA  VEL  COCTA 
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BUTYRUM  RECENS 

CASEUM  VEL  DALMATICUM  VEL  BOSNENSEM 

PANEM  BIS  COCTUM  VEL  DOMESTICUM 

LAC  VACCINUM 

COGNAC  SPALATINUM 

MEL  QUOD  APIS  TUSCULANA  CONDIDIT 

POTIONEM  EX  FABA  ARABICA 

FICUS  .  UVAM  .  PIRA  .  MELONES  EX  AGRO  SALONITANO. 

Could  anything  be  more  engaging,  more  encouraging  than 
this  ?  What  if  the  potio  ex  faba  arabica  jumps  a  century  or 
two,  the  cognac  Spalatinum  even  more  ?  Can  we  doubt  that 
the  wine  of  Salona,  white  or  red,  was  not  equally  proof  against 
the  wickedness  of  man  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
can  anyone  resist  the  appeal  of  the  mel  quod  apis  Tusculana — 
industrious  insect — condidit  ? 

To  the  west  of  Salona  the  rich,  sheltered  Riviera  of  the  Sette 
Castelli — the  Seven  Castles — extends  in  a  semicircle  to  Trau. 
The  “  Seven  Castles  ”  were  fiefs  granted  by  Venice  to  certain 
patrician  families  with  the  obligation  to  construct  thereon 
castles  for  defence  against  the  Turks,  but  have  long  since 
grown  into  prosperous  and  attractive  seaside  villages.  And 
at  the  end  of  them,  occupying  a  tiny  islet  wedged  between  the 
island  of  Bua  and  the  mainland,  is  Trau  or  Trogir  (in  either 
case  a  dissyllable),  architecturally  a  blend  of  Hungarian  and 
Venetian  Gothic  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  mediaeval 
towns  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe.  I  should  like  to 
linger  over  the  beauties  of  Trau,  over  the  thirteenth-century 
cathedral  with  its  celebrated  porch,  over  the  ninth-century 
chapel  of  S.  Barbara,  the  spacious  Venetian  Loggia,  the  narrow 
streets  full  of  architectural  gems,  the  astonishingly  picturesque 
town  walls  and  towers  rendered  yet  more  so  by  the  surrounding 
water  ;  but  it  is  time  to  take  the  reader  to  the  other  side  of 
Spdlato,  where  begin  the  confines  of  what  was  surely  the  most 
obscure  independent  European  State  to  survive  into  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Running  southwards  from  behind  Spalato  is  a  mountain 
massif  known  as  the  Mossor,  and  between  the  Mossor  and  the 
sea  is  a  lesser  range,  that  of  the  Poljica.  This  range  runs 
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from  the  little  bay  of  Stobred,  immediately  to  the  east  of 
Spdlato,  for  some  fourteen  miles  parallel  with  the  coast  to  the 
town  of  Almissa,  a  place  which  earned  during  the  Middle 
Ages  an  unsavoury  reputation  as  a  refuge  of  the  pirates  who 
arose  with  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  infested 
the  Adriatic  for  many  centuries.  The  Poljica  range  forms  the 
backbone  of  the  small  Republic  of  the  same  name,  which, 
claiming  to  have  originated  in  the  eleventh  century,  actually 
maintained  an  independent  existence  until  swept  away  by 
Napoleon  in  1807.  The  inland  valley  between  the  Poljica  and 
Mossor  ranges  forms  the  Upper  Poljica,  the  Lower  Poljica 
embraces  the  villages  situated  on  the  slope  between  the  Poljica 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Originally  consisting  of  ten  villages, 
the  Republic  was  enlarged  in  1444  by  the  addition  of  Postrana 
and  Jesenice,  the  gift  of  Spalato,  and  henceforth  embraced 
twelve  villages  and  their  surrounding  lands  ;  and  in  1806,  the 
last  complete  year  of  its  independent  existence,  its  population 
amounted  to  6,566  souls,  not  counting  the  many  Poljicans 
settled  in  other  parts  of  Dalmatia. 

The  Republic  owes  its  traditional  foundation  to  three  sons 
of  the  Bosnian  King  Miroslav,  who  are  believed  to  have 
migrated  about  the  year  1015  to  the  region  of  the  Mossor. 
These  Bosnians  are  supposed  to  have  been  followed  at  no  long 
interval  by  certain  noble  Croatians  from  Hungary  ;  and  this 
much  is  certain,  that  in  later  times  the  nobility  of  this  little 
peasant  Republic  was  divided  into  two  groups,  that  of  the 
Bosnian  and  that  of  the  Hungarian  or,  rather,  Croatian  nobles. 
In  due  course  the  growth  of  the  community  rendered  some 
form  of  constitutional  organization  necessary,  wherefore  the 
Bosnian  and  Croatian  nobles,  probably  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  joined  in  promulgating  an  organic  law 
to  determine  the  government  of  the  Republic.  At  the  head 
of  each  village  there  was  placed  a  count  (Croatian  Knez^ 
Italian  Conte)y  and  every  year  on  S.  George’s  day,  April  23rd, 
the  counts  met  with  the  nobles  and  the  non-nobles  at  the 
village  of  Gata  to  hold  a  general  assembly  known  as  the  sbor. 
At  this  sbor  was  chosen  the  Great  Count  (Veliki  KneZy  Conte 
Grande)y  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
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while  the  local  counts  were  also  changed.  The  Great  Count 
was  only  eligible  for  re-election  after  an  interval  of  five  years, 
but  in  later  times  this  rule  was  generally  waived  and  Great 
Counts  have  been  known  to  be  re-elected  for  as  many  as 
twenty  consecutive  years.  The  right  of  election  was  confined 
to  the  nobles  (that  of  the  Great  Count  to  the  Bosnian  nobles 
alone),  while  the  non-nobles  were  entitled  to  do  no  more  than 
witness  the  elections.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Poljica  was 
not  a  whit  less  an  oligarchy  than  were  her  greater  sisters  Ragusa 
and  Venice. 

In  1444  the  Republic  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  Venice  and 
henceforth  paid  her  an  annual  tribute  of  3,000  Dalmatian  lire 
(the  equivalent  of  £25),  while  Venice  also  assumed  the  right 
to  ratify  the  election  of  the  Great  Count.  During  the  wars 
with  the  Turks  the  men  of  Poljica  played  an  active  part, 
despite  the  smallness  of  their  forces,  in  the  Christian  operations 
against  the  Moslem  ;  and  it  fell  to  the  French  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existence  of  this  vigorous  if  unobtrusive  little  State. 
When  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  France  decided  to  suppress  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic,  the  Poljicans  turned  to  the 
Russians  for  help,  whereupon  Marmont  made  short  work  of 
them  and  from  Gata  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  con¬ 
demned  the  Great  Count  and  most  of  the  other  office-holders 
of  the  Republic  to  be  shot,  and  ordered  their  property  to  be 
confiscated  and  their  houses  to  be  burned.  This  was  in  1807. 
The  last  Great  Count,  Ivan  Covifc,  contrived  to  make  his  escape 
in  a  Russian  ship  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  take  away 
with  him  the  chest  containing  the  charters  and  laws  of  the 
Republic.  He  reached  Petrograd  in  safety  and  there  ended 
his  days  in  1811,  but  Poljica  as  an  independent  State  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

To-day  the  Poljicans  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  Slavs  of  the  Dalmatian  hinterland,  although  an 
Italian  writer  of  half  a  century  ago  described  them  as  “  strong 
and  inured  to  fatigue,  mentally  acute,  sly  to  the  point  of  malice, 
warlike  and  long-lived.”  Their  former  independence  is  no 
more  than  a  memory,  and  they  now  confine  their  energies  to 
their  agricultural  products,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
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bitter  wild  cherry  that  becomes  of  world-wide  renown  when 
transmuted  into  the  maraschino  and  cherry-brandy  of  Zara. 

V 

The  Italian  Enclaves 

At  the  division,  after  the  War,  of  the  Adriatic  territories  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  between  Italy  and  what  was 
then  called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
there  was  allotted  to  the  former  the  Austrian  Province  of 
Istria  ;  to  the  latter,  with  other  regions,  the  Kingdom  of 
Dalmatia,  which  had  been  Austrian,  and  the  Banate  of  Croatia, 
which  had  been  administered  by  Hungary. 

But  this  division  is  subject  to  three  exceptions,  for  the  Italians 
have  acquired,  as  has  been  said  above,  three  strategic  enclaves 
on  the  Albanian  and  Dalmatian  coasts.  The  island  of  Saseno, 
which  overlooks  and  commands  the  spacious  Albanian  harbour 
of  Valona  and  may  now  be  appropriately  termed  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Adriatic,  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  the  other  enclaves, 
obtained  under  the  Treaties  of  Santa  Margherita  and  Rapallo 
respectively,  are  the  island  of  Lagosta,  which  was  the  western¬ 
most  of  the  possessions  of  the  Ragusan  Republic,  and  the 
town  and  district  of  Zara  on  the  mainland. 

The  most  interesting  feature  about  Lagosta  is  an  etymological 
one.  Has  Lagosta  given  its  name  to  the  carob  or  locust  bean, 
which  flourishes  all  over  the  island,  or  is  it  the  tree  that  has 
christened  the  island  ?  And  whether  Ldgosta  is  locust,  or 
locust  has  become  Lagosta,  there  is  the  farther  question 
whether  the  eponymous  “  locust  ”  is  the  carob  tree  or  the 
lobster,  which  with  the  crayfish  (French  langouste^  Italian 
aligusta,  arigusta)  is  as  characteristic  a  product  of  the  island  as 
the  carob  bean.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
English  words  “  lobster  ”  and  “  locust  ”  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  the  Latin  locusia,  and  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  that  Ldgosta  should  embody  in  its  name  its 
two  principal  but  so  divergent  products. 

If  the  circumstance  that  Zara  and  its  hinterland  are  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom  may  be  said  to  constitute 
somewhat  of  a  geographical  anomaly,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
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politically  the  fact  is  equally  anomalous.  Although  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  are,  as  are  the  villagers 
elsewhere  in  Dalmatia,  Slavs  in  blood  and  in  speech,  the 
townsfolk  are  Italian-speaking  and  partly,  at  all  events,  of 
Italian,  that  is  Venetian,  descent.  And  no  less  Venetian  in 
physiognomy  than  most  other  towns  of  the  Dalmatian  littoral 
is  the  city  where  the  Venetian  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  deflected 
the  course  of  the  Fourth  Crusade.  The  somewhat  sordid 
story  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here  at  any  length  ; 
suffice  it  to  recall  that  when  the  Crusaders  began  to  assemble 
in  Venice  in  the  first  year  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  found 
themselves  unable  to  pay  the  Venetians  the  sums  they  had 
promised  for  their  transport  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Doge,  a 
ruthless  bargainer  despite  his  blindness,  agreed  to  forgo  the 
covenanted  payment  if  the  expedition  would  stop  on  its  way 
to  recover  rebellious  Zara  for  the  Serene  Republic.  How  this 
was  done  in  1202,  how  it  was  then  decided  at  Zara  to  divert 
the  Crusade  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Infidel  from  the  Holy 
Places  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Christian — but  only  Orthodox — 
Emperor  from  Constantinople,  how  the  New  Rome  was  sacked 
by  an  army  which  had  taken  the  Cross  with  a  very  different 
purpose,  and  a  Latin  Emperor  was  set  up  for  a  while  in  place  of 
the  Greek,  belongs  to  world  history  ;  but  these  fateful  events 
gave  Zara  for  a  moment  what  to-day  would  be  called  “  a  front 
place  in  the  news.” 

Zara  occupies  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  was  cut  by  the  Venetians  to  convert  the  area 
occupied  by  the  city  into  an  island,  but  was  subsequently 
filled  in  once  more.  The  little  peninsula  runs  almost  north 
and  south  and  on  its  western  side  looks  across  the  beautiful 
Canale  di  Zara  to  the  now  Yugoslav  island  of  Ugljan  (Ugliano), 
dominated  by  the  Venetian  castle  of  S.  Michael,  on  its  eastern 
side  across  the  Old  Harbour  to  the  mainland,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  recently  constructed  swing-bridge.  The  Lion  of 
S.  Mark  is  well  in  evidence  on  the  city  gates  and  elsewhere,  as 
is  Venetian  influence  in  some  of  the  later  churches  (notably  in 
the  little  nuns*  church  of  S.  Maria,  which  is  externally  a  replica 
of  S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli  in  Venice  although  internally  a  night- 
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mare  of  rococo  gone  mad) ;  the  earlier  Romanesque  churches, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  more  in  common  with  those  of  Lucca 
and  Pisa.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Anastasia,  is  a  noble 
basilica  whose  facade  is  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  with  that 
of  the  Duomo  of  Lucca. 


The  Noble  Commune  of  Turopolje 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Save,  opposite  the  Croatian  capital, 
Zagreb,  lies  a  district  unique  in  the  world,  the  noble  commune 
of  Turopolje.  This  district,  divided  into  twenty-two  sub¬ 
districts  and  including  in  all  thirty  villages,  contains  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  13,000  souls,  every  one  of  whom,  men,  women  and 
children,  although  peasants  or,  perhaps  better,  yeomen  by 
descent  and  occupation,  are  at  the  same  time  noblemen  and 
noblewomen  by  birth  and  have  the  right  to  display — and  in 
point  of  fact  do  display — armorial  bearings. 

This  rural  conununity  of  Turopolje — the  name  is  derived 
from  tuTy  an  aurochs,  and  poljcy  field — is  the  last  surviving 
example  of  the  tribal  organizations  characteristic  of  mediaeval 
Croatia.  The  advent  of  feudalism  tended  to  displace  these 
tribal  communities,  so  that  even  by  the  fourteenth  century 
they  had  become  reduced  in  numbers  and  by  the  seventeenth 
century  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Turopolje,  which 
first  comes  into  notice  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  fortunate 
to  have  merited  the  favour  of  King  Albert  IV  of  Hungary, 
who  ennobled  the  entire  community  in  recognition  of  some 
feat  of  arms.  In  1560 — by  this  time  Turopolje  had  weathered 
the  feudal  menace  to  its  continued  existence — the  members  of 
the  community  drew  up  a  new  constitution  which,  despite 
many  changes,  forms  the  basis  of  that  force  at  the  present 
time ;  and  the  final  consolidation  of  their  noble  and  auto¬ 
nomous  status  came  in  1737,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  as 
King  Charles  III  of  Hungary,  granted  the  community  an 
official  coat  of  arms  which  is  in  use  to  this  day.  Previously  the 
authorities  of  the  community  had  made  use  of  their  personal 
arms  in  sealing  official  documents,  and  it  was  with  the  object 
of  introducing  a  more  regular  system  that  the  Emperor  decided 
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that  the  district  as  a  political  entity  should  possess  its  com¬ 
munal  coat. 

Most  of  the  individual  families  possess  their  own  coats,  which  - 
were  either  of  their  own  original  choice,  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  rulers  of  Croatia,  or  given  to  them  by  direct  Royal  grant. 
They  are  all  recorded  and  depicted  in  Laszowski’s  three-volume 
History  of  Turopolje,  published  at  Zagreb  in  the  Croatian 
language  in  1910-24. 

The  head  of  the  community  is  the  Zupan^  who  in  accordance 
with  the  Statute  of  1920  is  elected  for  three  years  from  among 
the  qualified  adult  male  members  of  the  community.  His 
salary  is  officially  fixed  at  2,500  dinars  a  month  ;  but  latterly 
the  universal  axe  has  forced  its  way  even  into  this  remote 
district  and  the  Zupan  has  to  content  himself  for  the  present 
with  a  monthly  emolument  of  only  2,300  dinars. 

The  Zupan,  who  until  1918  occupied  a  seat  ex  officio  in  the 
Croatian  Legislature,  is  assisted  by  twenty-four  representatives 
of  the  individual  sub-districts,  and  these  dignitaries  formerly 
exercised  magisterial  and  judicial  functions  in  their  respective 
villages.  But  the  administrative  reforms  introduced  by  the 
Central  Government  in  the  nineteenth  century  gradually  with¬ 
drew  the  autonomous  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  community, 
leaving  to  it  as  its  principal  remaining  attribute  the  control 
of  its  considerable  landed  property.  This  communally  owned 
landed  property  consists  of  some  16,000  acres  of  agricultural 
and  forest  land,  which  is  administered  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
the  community.  The  distribution  of  the  arable  land,  the 
pasturage,  the  wood  fuel,  the  acorns  from  the  oak  forests  for 
the  pigs,  et  cetera^  is  minutely  regulated,  is  confined  to  member¬ 
ship  of  the  noble  community,  and  is  linked  with  the  ownership 
of  a  manor  or  part  of  a  manor. 

The  capital  of  the  commune  is  the  village  of  Velika 
Gorica,  where,  in  a  building  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
Turopolje,  the  chosen  representatives  of  this  peasant  aristocracy 
continue  to  administer  what  remains  to  them  of  their  ancient 
and  singular  privileges. 
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A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  France 
By  G.  W.  Stonier 


My  Dear  Charles, 

It  is  good  news  that  your  book  is  with  the  printer  at  last, 
and  that  you’ve  decided  to  make  the  journey  and  see  London. 
Strange  that  you  should  never  have  been  before.  But  why  in 
February  ?  It  reminds  me — heaven  knows  why — of  an  Irish¬ 
man  I  know,  who  after  a  series  of  prolonged  bouts  with  his 
wife  and  an  entanglement  or  two  elsewhere,  determined  to 
commit  suicide,  and  bought  a  third-class  ticket  for  Glasgow ; 
where,  however,  he  was  found  some  days  afterwards  still 
eating  steaks  and  picking  his  teeth  over  lunch-time  editions. 

My  dear  chap,  you’ll  hate  it ;  no  Frenchman  should  ever 
come  to  London — in  February  of  all  months  !  The  days 
crawl  by  in  a  miasmal  yellow,  one  after  another  like  trams  on 
the  Embankment,  shadows  in  an  infernal  twilight ;  nothing 
doing ;  dim  lights,  puddle  and  fog ;  or  there’s  such  a  wind 
that  you  lean  and  stagger  like  a  coastguard  walking  out  to  the 
call  of  rockets.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  it’s  always  wetter 
underfoot  here  than  in  Paris,  the  streets  have  a  sort  of  slime 
on  them,  and  one  usually  arrives  home  with  damp  socks.  And 
the  snow  ! — (when  it  comes) — thin  and  dry  from  the  east, 
heavier  and  whirling  from  the  north-west.  We  should  send 
out  our  charming  Christmas  cards  somewhere  about  the  end 
of  January,  letting  art  solace  life.  I  wait  for  the  first  fall  like 
a  child  :  and  then  hate  it,  catch  cold  as  a  rule  walking  about 
the  streets  looking  for  a  pretty  corner. 

Bring  Louise  with  you,  bring  proofs,  bring  your  stereoscopic 
views  of  Afghanistan,  a  violin — anything ;  the  great  thing  is 
to  be  well  armed^  and  to  keep  going  between  meals.  Unless 
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you  choose  to  walk  about  a  good  deal  as  I  do,  you’ll  soon  find 
there’s  nowhere  to  sit  down^  except  on  the  Etnbankment  or  in 
the  parks,  both  dismal  in  February  and  the  preserve  in  any  case 
of  down-and-outs.  You’re  only  left  with  the  teashops  and 
public-houses  and  your  hotel-lounge — loungers  discouraged. 
There’s  a  pub  in  Oxford  Street  where,  a  notice  tells  you, 
“  ladies  unaccompanied  by  gentlemen  ”  are  “  required  to  sit 
at  the  tables  ”  (lonely  gentlemen  stand  at  the  bar)  “  and  not 
to  remain  longer  than  is  necessary  for  them  to  enjoy  their 
refreshment.”  Move  on  :  that’s  our  motto.  It  was  possible 
once  to  enjoy  London  by  going  bus-rides  (in  the  summer) ; 
but  now  they  have  covered  the  tops  and  plastered  them  with 
advertisements,  so  even  that  pleasure  has  gone.  A  few  private 
lines  still  run  open-top  buses  which  they  have  not  yet  scrapped  : 
number  284  goes  from  Charing  Cross  to  High  Barnet,  and  is 
the  best ;  there  is  also  a  short  service  between  Waterloo  Station 
and  the  Harrow  Road,  the  number  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 

But,  my  dear  Charles,  I  have  delayed  telling  you  that  I  shall 
not  be  here  in  February  :  no,  I  won’t  be  here  to  show  you 
round.  How  will  you  manage  ?  Of  course,  I  can  give  you 
introductions  to  people,  who  will  be  very  affable  over  lunch 
or  some  other  meal,  but  will  drop  you  dead  afterwards — some¬ 
thing  odd  happens  to  all  English  people  after  a  meal,  probably 
indigestion  ;  anyway,  it’s  out  of  the  question  to  expect  them  to 
take  you  round  town,  except  into  the  nearest  club  or  cinema, 
both  of  which  I  know  you  hate.  And  by  yourselves,  mon 
cheTy  Louise  and  you  will  be  utterly  lost ;  and  bored — no 
dilettante  boredom  this,  like  afternoons  at  Versailles  or  in  the 
rue  de  Rivoli,  but  the  real  thing,  London  mint. 

In  Southampton  Row  (the  tourist  quarter)  I  have  seen 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Slavs,  Italians  and  even  negroes  drooping 
in  such  dejection  alongside  the  florists’  and  barbers’  shops,  and 
travel  offices,  that  nothing  obviously  will  save  them  from  death 
before  dinner  unless  they  can  fraternize  with  one  another  or 
spot  a  comic  paper  in  their  own  language  on  a  bookstall.  A 
negro  marooned  on  a  London  street-corner  is  the  most  abject 
sight  on  earth  ;  poor  devil,  the  mauve  of  his  face  as  he  stands 
there,  probably  next  to  a  paper-seller  looking  at  a  policeman 
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on  point-duty,  is  really  touching.  So  this  is  London  ! — you 
wonder  if  he  can  possibly  get  beyond  that  thought.  A  moan 
of  debased  nigger-jazz  leaks  out  of  a  shop  doorway  up  the  street 
to  complete  his  discomfiture. 

A  particular  negro — symbol  for  me  as  a  Londoner  of  the 
stranger-in-our-midst  and  seeker  after  knowledge — an  old  man, 
sits  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum  among  a  pile 
ofbooks,  pushing  his  way  through  them,  nose  pointing,  giglamps 
alight,  a  tuft  of  smoky  beard  brushing  the  pages.  He  wears 
a  dusty  bowler-hat  tipped  forward,  so  that  his  spectacles  seem 
to  hang  from  the  brim  ;  a  frayed  coat  and  blunt  boots.  Before 
the  War  he  used  to  wear  a  top-hat.  He  speaks  to  no  one, 
except  himself,  and  never  removes  hat  or  coat :  an  umbrella 
beside  him  on  the  desk  suggests  a  flying  visit.  Yet  he  sits 
every  day  of  the  year  in  the  Reading  Room,  in  that  minor 
Albert  Hall  lit  by  five  gas  moons  in  the  fog,  reads  mostly  Latin 
books  in  which  algebraic  signs  are  frequent,  and  only  moves  to 
give  orders  for  more  books  or  to  go  home  muttering  when  the 
bell  is  rung  before  six.  Shabby,  earnest  and  naively  literate,  he 
has  the  air  of  some  patient  gold-digger  who  plods  away  at  a 
claim  which  others  have  long  ago  forsaken.  There  are  half- 
a-dozen  days  in  the  year  when  the  Room  is  closed  for  over¬ 
hauling,  and  then  this  old  man  goes  out  and  wanders  about 
London,  pausing  a  long  time  over  the  shops  in  Fleet  Street 
(does  the  smell  of  print  attract  him  ?)  and  looking  at  pedestrians 
and  trafflc  with  his  faraway,  dumb  negro  eye. 

Still,  if  you  come  I  can  give  you  a  few  hints — notes  of  a 
naturalist,  which  you  know  me  well  enough  to  extend  for  your¬ 
self.  Louise  will  find  the  restaurants  bad,  the  shops  not  so 
bad.  There  is  a  freemasonry  of  women  which  holds  even 
in  London. 

Every  town  (here  the  guide  begins)  has  two  aspects  :  one 
seen  by  visitors,  the  other  by  inhabitants.  I  put  the  visitors 
first  because  they  see  more  ;  just  as  a  stranger  to  a  house 
notices  the  door  knocker  and  the  unravelled  “  pond  ”  in  the 
carpet,  makes  the  discovery  of  corridors,  gazes  at  the  pictures 
when  conversation  flagged,  leans  out  of  his  bedroom  window 
smoking  a  last  cigarette,  while  his  host  yawns  in  front  of  a 
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gas-fire  and  takes  his  boots  off.  Yes,  we  may  be  thankful  for 
the  children,  artists,  tourists  and  other  eccentrics  who  break 
through  our  routine.  Where  there  is  something  to  see,  let’s 
see  it !  You  with  your  pair  of  eyes  and  a  guide-book  have  the 
advantage  of  me  one  way  :  I  on  the  other  hand  know  the  ropes. 

London,  then,  is  a  town  to  live  in,  a  tract  of  urban  landscape 
rather  than  a  city,  whereas  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Amsterdam  is  the 
sightseer’s  paradise.  The  Parisian  off  duty  sits  outside  a  caf6, 
expensive  inside,  cheap  out ;  becomes  in  fact  a  tourist,  all 
eyes.  Englishmen  hide  away  in  club  or  pub — doing  what  ? — 
certainly  not  seeing  much.  I  leave  this  to  you.  There  are 
few  pretty  sights  in  London  outside  the  parks  :  the  changing 
of  the  guards  at  the  Horseguards’  Parade  is  pretty,  but  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  which  attempts  prettiness  on  a  Southern 
scale,  is  a  ludicrous  piece  of  amateur  theatricals.  We  haven’t 
a  pretty  touch,  that’s  the  first  thing  you’ll  notice.  Our  archi¬ 
tecture  since  the  War  has  become  famous  through  a  series  of 
blunders  which  no  other  city  in  Europe  could  have  survived. 
Yet  London  as  I  know  it  has  changed  very  little.  The  big 
sights,  famous  buildings  and  picturesque  dead-ends  are  safe, 
and  taken  for  granted  ;  also  the  monuments  that  are  as  boring 
as  the  monumental  spirit  they  enshrine — they  will  remain  for 
the  perpetual  astonishment  of  visitors.  I  prefer  the  street 
corner,  the  public-house,  the  assorted  row  of  shops.  What  is 
profound  and  lasting  in  life  is  not  the  beautiful  or  the  heroic, 
but  the  commonplace.  London  of  all  great  cities  is  the  most 
commonplace,  and  hence  the  worst  to  spend  a  week  in  and  the 
best  for  a  lifetime.  Even  its  beauties,  except  for  the  parks 
and  squares  and  a  few  preserved  neighbourhoods  and  buildings, 
are  commonplace — to  the  immediate  eye  at  any  rate.  If  there 
is  one  quality  of  townscape  characteristic  of  all  parts  of  London, 
north  and  south  of  the  river,  it  is  the  severe  line  of  smoky 
identical  houses  with  clustered  or  branching  iron  chimneys. 
On  a  wet  day  Queen’s  Road,  Battersea,  is  one  of  the  most 
desolate  streets  in  the  world — a  positive  and  almost  frightening 
desolation.  Round  the  river  and  at  places  by  the  railways  the 
monotonous  dark  expanse  and  severe  outline  of  walls  and 
windowless  buildings  can  produce  tremendous  effects.  In  the 
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drab  region  of  King’s  Cross  you  get  this  extraordinary  unex¬ 
pected  severity  (which  for  me  transcends  architectural  beauty) 
for  half  a  mile  along  the  high-walled  York  Road,  where  it 
runs  towards  Camden  Town  through  railway  sidings  and 
above  them  ;  so  that  in  the  evening  when  the  road  itself  is  in 
shadow  the  sun  slants  overhead  on  clouds  of  shifting  opal 
steam  and  a  distant  cliff  of  buildings.  Urban  landscape  (I’ll 
give  you  a  list  of  views  in  a  moment)  and  not  architectural 
pattern  is  what  you  should  look  for  in  London. 

The  River 

It  is  a  good  rule  when  you  arrive  in  a  city  strange  to  you, 
to  walk  from  the  station  down  to  the  river,  and  proceed  as 
far  as  you  can  along  its  bank. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  London  will  show  that  there  is  no 
road  running  for  any  considerable  distance  along  the  Thames 
either  on  the  north  or  south  side.  London  is  two  towns, 
north  and  south,  divided  by  the  river  with  its  gulls,  water¬ 
craft,  muted  horns  and  exhalation  of  fog — all  hidden  behind 
the  lines  of  factory  and  warehouse.  Londoners  live  north  or 
south  of  the  river  :  that  is  the  only  real  geographical  or  local 
distinction.  The  river  can  be  seen  from  the  bridges,  the  two 
Embankments,  the  terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Woolwich  free  ferry,  a  number  of  steps  at  Wapping,  three 
public-houses  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  one  at  Greenwich.  I 
can  never  forgive  Whistler  for  having  seen  so  much  of  the 
essential  beauty  of  the  Thames  in  London,  and  having  side¬ 
tracked  it  in  the  picturesque. 

Literature 

Read  : 

J.  T.  Smith  :  A  Rainy  Day^  Life  of  Nollekens. 

Casanova  :  Chapter  of  his  life  in  Soho. 

Dickens  :  Our  Mutual  Friend^  David  Copperfield. 

Arthur  Binstead  :  Houndsditch  Day  hy  Day. 

James  Thomson  :  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night. 

De  Quincey  :  The  Opium-Eater. 

George  Gissing :  The  Odd  Women. 
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H.  G.  Wells  :  Kipps. 

Fanny  Burney  :  First  volume  of  the  Diary. 

W.  N.  P.  Barbellion  :  Diary  of  a  Disappointed  Man. 

Places  to  Visit 

Houses  of  Parliament. — Spend  half-an-hour  in  the  gallery. 
Read  one  number  of  Hansard. 

Tower  of  London. — Walk  from  Aldgate  through  the  Minories 
(turning  off  into  the  miniature  Dutch  Circus,  if  you  can 
find  it)  down  to  Tower  Bridge.  Tve  never  been  inside  the 
Tower,  but  as  a  visitor  perhaps  you’d  better. 

Clink  Street  runs  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Southwark,  close 
to  the  river  and  parallel  to  it.  There  was  a  bear-garden 
here  once,  and  afterwards  a  prison — hence  the  slang  word. 
At  night  the  massive  walls  and  backs  of  warehouses,  mostly 
in  shadow,  are  superb. 

Saturday  Afternoon  in  Leicester  Square. — The  vigorous  life  of 
the  West  End  circulates  here  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
Motor  coaches  from  the  country  discharge  their  passengers 
outside  the  Empire  ;  pretty  women  come  up  from  the  East 
End  ;  and  with  its  mixture  of  cinemas,  turkish  baths, 
theatres,  Thurston’s,  picture  gallery,  the  Bedford  Hotel,  a 
curry  shop  and  foreign  newsagents,  this  square  is  the  most 
animated  in  London.  Walk  round  it,  go  into  the  billiard 
saloon  in  a  side  street,  and  sit  finally  in  the  railed-in  garden, 
where  Shakespeare,  chin  on  hand  and  flanked  with  dolphins, 
stares  vacantly,  but  without  surprise,  at  the  vast  new  Empire 
Cinema. 

Sunday  Afternoon  at  Madame  Tussaud's. — Savour  the  taste  of 
Sunday  at  this  extraordinarily  banal  show.  The  attendants 
who  pose  as  dummies  on  the  staircase  are  amusing.  The 
Chamber  of  Horrors  (together  with  the  lion-house  at  the 
Zoo)  gives  one,  in  the  way  of  overheard  conversations,  a 
better  idea  of  the  News-of-the-World  side  of  the  English 
character  than  any  other  public  place  in  London. 

Beggars 

There  is  a  type  now  of  London  beggar — reflection  of  the 
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public  conscience  and  taste  in  giving  (mostly  feminine).  A 
beggar,  to  earn  his  living,  must  accord  with  this  type  and  look 
as  if  he  had  walked  out  of  a  bad  engraving  on  a  Victorian 
mantelpiece — “  Christmas  in  the  snow”,  or  ‘‘At  the  Rich 
Man’s  Gate”.  Hence,  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  childish  drawings, 
chalk  grottoes,  beefy  sunsets  or  the  stock  salmon-on-a-plate, 
you  see  invariably  the  same  face  with  a  dog’s  appeal  in  its  eye 
and  an  exaggerated  grease-curl  like  the  professional  good  boy 
of  a  Sunday  school.  The  man  is  respectable,  submissive, 
pitiable,  contemptible  and  oily.  To  meet  the  melting  mood 
he  must  be  disabled  (leg  or  arm),  but  not  badly  mutilated,  or 
everyone  will  walk  by  in  horror  ;  he  must  be  genteelly  shabby, 
but  not  in  rags — hard  up,  but  not,  of  course,  obviously  hungry  ; 
he  must  do  something,  chalking  or  embroidery,  as  a  “  useful  ” 
citizen,  but  he  must  not  do  it  welly  or  the  superiority  of  the 
donor  is  affronted.  He  is  a  walking  tribute  to  sentimentality, 
and  thrives  in  London  as  in  no  other  town  I  know. 


Old  Tramps 

Winter  casts  up  on  the  pavement,  like  sticks  and  pebbles 
on  a  frozen  pond,  a  variegated  army  of  beggars,  unemployed, 
tramps,  spongers,  outcasts,  etc.  They  are  on  every  street 
corner,  sniffing  round  the  public-house  door  and  the  sale  of 
racing  editions.  Tramps  come  in  from  the  country,  gather 
fag-ends  during  the  day,  sleep  in  common  lodging-houses 
(Qd.  a  night)  or  out-of-doors,  making  a  round,  when  it  is  dark, 
of  the  dustbins  and  refuse-boxes.  An  old  tramp,  bent  double 
under  a  sack  and  scarcely  able  to  crawl  but  impervious  to  bad 
weather,  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  London 
after  midnight  turning  northwards  and  beginning  a  long 
march  (premonition  of  death  ?).  Such  figures  seem  to  have 
outlived  tragedy  and  to  have  passed  into  a  solitary  timeless 
existence  more  dignified  than  the  old  age  of  more  fortunate 
persons.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  thoughts  are  concealed 
behind  that  mask  of  wretched  dignity  :  perhaps  a  conclusion 
has  been  reached  ;  or  it  may  be  only  the  unconsciousness  of 
animals.  They  never  beg,  and  rarely  speak. 
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Street  Music 

Mouth-organs,  harmoniums,  hurdy-gurdies  (hired,  with 
padded  keys  for  select  streets),  bands.  Cockney  singers,  Welsh 
miners,  out-of-work  musicians  and  variety  actors.  Many  of 
these  have  a  distinctive  character ;  the  performers  taking 
advantage  of  their  surroundings.  There  is  a  little  man  who 
stands  in  the  corridors  of  public-houses  and  plays  dances 
(English,  Russian  and  Spanish)  on  a  common  mouth-organ. 
He  controls  this  instrument  with  marvellous  speed  and 
accuracy,  emphasizing  the  beat  with  a  cymbal  strapped  to  one 
knee.  Whenever  I  have  heard  him  playing  I  have  been 
astonished  at  the  verve  and  freshness  of  his  performance. 
There  is  a  band,  too,  of  out-of-work  variety  singers  with  a 
travelling  piano,  one  of  whom,  with  stick  and  hat  k  la  Charlie, 
dodges  about  the  street,  getting  when  possible  in  the  middle  of 
the  traffic.  But  almost  any  street  music  is  agreeable,  even  the 
wireless-shops. 

The  Streets 

It  is  in  the  streets  that  you  will  see  the  life  of  all  classes  at  its 
best  and  most  natural — the  well-to-do  in  Rotten  Row  and  St. 
James’s,  the  middle-class  in  parks  and  on  shopping  parades, 
the  poor  everywhere  (in  doorways,  hanging  out  of  windows). 
We  have  no  havens  of  leisure  corresponding  with  the  con¬ 
tinental  caf6  where  you  can  establish  yourself  and  look  round — 
no  bistros  vfhere  the  last  few  sous  will  recommend.  We  send 
our  loneliness  adrift ;  or  coop  it  up  in  horror.  The  melancholy 
and  suspicious  faces  of  people  in  tea-shops — over  an  inadequate 
egg  or  tea-cup — are  frightening. 

*  *  « 

These  notes,  you  see,  are  fragmentary  and  partisan.  Still, 
they  tell  you  what  the  guide-book  won’t,  and  on  impossible 
days  you  will  be  grateful  for  my  reading-list. 

Love  to  Louise.  Don’t  show  her  this  letter  ;  she’ll  say  it’s 
all  nonsense,  or  that  London  is  a  horrible  place.  Guard 
against  an  end-of-the-world  mood  when  you  get  here  in 
February.  Au  revoir. 

G.  W.  S. 
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By  Pamela  Hinkson 

PATSEY  had  delivered  his  message,  standing  in  the  hall 
at  Lloydstown.  He  had  given  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
conspirator,  glancing  over  his  shoulder  before  he  drew 
the  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket.  He  had  been  lucky  to  find 
Mr.  Lloyd  alone,  just  coming  in  with  the  dogs  that  were  always 
with  him,  at  his  heels.  The  dogs  had  come  to  sniff  Patsey 
suspiciously,  and  then  crossed  the  black  and  white  stones  of 
the  floor  to  the  open  fireplace  where  they  lay  down,  a  little 
steam  rising  from  their  coats  as  they  dried.  Patsey  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  dogs,  until,  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  he  met 
the  hazel  eyes  of  Sheila,  the  red  setter,  who  lay  burning  herself 
copper  in  the  firelight.  Perhaps  he  had  only  imagined  that 
she  was  watching  him.  She  laid  her  head  on  her  paws,  turning 
her  eyes  on  her  master.  She  might  have  forgotten  Patsey 
Kenny,  and  yet  she  knew  his  every  movement. 

The  piece  of  paper  which  Patsey  had  handed  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  rather  dirty  and  screwed  up  into  a  tiny  ball.  He  had  had 
orders  to  swallow  it  if  he  was  captured.  That  was  Captain 
Hyland,  who  knew  how  things  should  be  done.  Why  should 
anyone  capture  Patsey  Kenny  going  on  a  simple  errand  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  ? 

He  had  a  covering  message.  Captain  Hyland  had  given  it 
to  him  dramatically,  enjoying  himself  enormously.  If  any¬ 
thing  went  wrong — if  he  failed  to  find  Mr.  Lloyd  alone — he 
was  to  say  to  him  that  Mr.  Hyland ’d  be  glad  to  know  about 
that  matter  o’  the  sheep.  If  he  didn’t  hear  that  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
wanting  them  he’d  be  sending  them  to  Ballyclare  next  fair  day. 
That  was  a  grand  message.  Captain  Hyland  had  said,  smiling 
over  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  had  smiled  too,  taking  the  twist  of  paper  from 
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Patsey  Kenny  and  going  back  to  the  door  to  read  it.  Outside 
the  sun  lit  the  rain-drenched  laurels,  and  the  birds  were  singing 
wildly.  The  big  man  standing  in  the  doorway  seemed  to 
shut  the  sun  out.  Patsey  stood  delicately,  each  foot  on  a 
square  of  the  black  and  white  marble,  in  a  little  island.  Around 
him  on  either  side  the  shadows  crept  out  from  the  wall.  The 
dogs,  shifting  their  gaze,  watched  him  unwinkingly.  He 
became  aware  suddenly  of  that  observation.  He’d  have  liked 
to  throw  a  stone  at  them  dogs,  he  thought  suddenly,  or  let 
a  kick  at  them. 

But  he  was  only  momentarily  aware  of  them.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  thick  richness  of  the  cloth  that  made  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  coat.  A  man’d  feel  different  in  a  coat  like  that,  he 
thought.  Sure  hadn’t  someone  said  that  it  was  the  coat  that 
made  the  man  ?  Patsey  who  had  been  stooping,  ready  to 
slip  into  the  shadows  lest  anyone  who  came  should  doubt 
that  he  was  a  conspirator,  straightened  himself  as  though  he 
felt  Mr.  Lloyd’s  coat  on  his  shoulders. 

The  big  man  turned  and  came  back  into  the  hall.  He 
brought  with  him  all  the  poignant  sweetness  of  the  rain- 
drenched  spring  world  outside.  Patsey  only  saw  the  coat  and 
smelt  it.  It  smelt  of  leather  and  tobacco  and  rain  and  turf 
smoke,  and  wet  dogs  which  had  leaned  against  it,  and  wet  cattle 
it  had  touched  on  fair  days,  and  sheep  and  horses  and  stables. 
“  Tell  Hyland  I  am  not  going  ”,  Mr.  Lloyd  said.  He  spoke 
in  a  brogue  richer  than  Patsey ’s  own,  if  subtly  different.  ‘‘  I 
was  born  at  Lloydstown  and  I’ll  die  at  Lloydstown  ”,  he  broke 
off.  ”  Terrible  weather  ”,  he  said  irrelevantly  and  looked  out 
and  saw  the  sunlight  and  the  vivid  passionate  green  of  the  wet 
leaves.  ”  Sure  the  land  can  do  with  it  ”,  he  said  as  though 
he  had  forgotten. 

A  sound  disturbed  them  before  Patsey  could  answer.  It 
was  on  the  road  beyond  the  trees,  a  lorry  being  driven  swiftly. 
They  waited  and  Patsey ’s  face  showed  some  suspense,  until 
the  lorry  had  passed  the  nearest  point  and  had  gone  away  again 
into  the  distance. 

‘‘  The  Staters  ”,  Patsey  said  under  his  breath.  “  Sure, 
they’re  as  bad  as  the  Black  and  Tans.” 
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The  big  man  went  to  the  door  again  and  looked  out.  He 
could  see  across  the  wet  lawns,  his  park  in  sunlight  and  the 
cattle  grazing. 

“  They  wouldn’t  be  hurting  the  cattle  ”,  he  said.  “  I  get 
terrible  fond  of  my  beasts.  I  don’t  know  what  they’ve  got 
against  me. 

”  It’s  the  land,  sir,”  Patsey  Kenny  said.  “  Sure  they’re 
hungry  for  the  land.  You  wouldn’t  know  what  a  man’d  do 
if  he  was  to  be  hungry  in  that  way.”  And  suddenly  his  body 
ached  with  his  own  hunger,  as  he  looked  at  Mr.  Lloyd’s  coat. 

”  You’ll  tell  Hyland  then,”  Mr.  Lloyd  said  ”  that  I’m  obliged 
to  him.  I’m  not  sure  I  shan’t  be  in  more  danger.  Still  I 
appreciate  the  thought.”  He  smiled  at  his  own  thought 
saying  it.  ‘‘  Can  you  fire  straight  now,  Patsey  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It’d  depend  on  the  gun,  sir,”  Patsey  answered  cautiously. 

”  So  long  as  you  don’t  hit  me  by  mistake,”  Mr.  Lloyd  said 
with  humorous  resignation.  ”  Or  one  of  me  cattle  if  one  of 
them  was  to  move  suddenly,  frightening  you.  I  wouldn’t  like 
anything  to  happen  to  them.  I’m  much  obliged.  Still  I’d 
as  soon  you  left  me  alone.  It’s  a  queer  thing  for  me  to  have 
an  I.R.A.  guard.” 

”  If  anything  was  to  happen  to  you,  sir,”  Patsey  said  magni¬ 
ficently,  quoting  :  “  it’d  be  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  Ireland.” 

“  There  have  been  a  good  many  blots  then  ”,  the  big  man 
said  grimly.  ”  You’ll  have  a  drink,  Kenny,  before  you  go.” 

Patsey  had  hungered.  Now  he  thirsted.  He  put  both 
temptations  away  from  him  and  fled  out  into  the  spring  twi¬ 
light  where  the  birds  were  singing  and  every  rain-drenched 
thing  growing.  As  he  opened  the  gate  into  the  park  he  pushed 
a  bullock  out  of  his  way.  Its  side  was  soft  under  his  hand 
and  the  animal  turned  unresentful  eyes  on  him,  breathing  mist 
into  the  air.  The  smell  of  the  bullock  stirred  his  hunger  again 
for  Mr.  Lloyd’s  coat,  which  smelt  of  cattle  among  many  other 
smells. 

And  now,  more  than  a  month  later  he  stood  in  a  ditch 
guarding  Lloydstown.  He  had  been  there  a  long  time — since 
the  flat  marsh  fields  had  been  yellow  in  evening  sunlight,  the 
sheep  and  lamps  crying  in  them,  occasionally  the  call  of  a  plover 
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across  distance.  While  he  stood  in  the  ditch  the  green  dusk 
had  come.  It  lay  over  the  marshes  and  over  the  meadowsweet 
that  grew  in  them,  making  a  strange  stillness  on  the  sheep  and 
their  lambs  as  though  they  were  a  painted  picture.  Through 
the  little  belt  of  woods  before  him  he  had  seen  the  shadows  of 
the  trees  lengthening  on  the  grass.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  cattle  grazing 
in  the  park  had  become  still  too.  He  had  heard  the  sound  of 
their  feeding  for  so  long  that  he  would  not  have  known  if  he 
had  ceased  to  hear  it.  He  had  the  countryman’s  ear  for 
unfamiliar  sounds.  He  stood  grasping  the  thing  he  held,  when 
far  away  he  heard  a  car  being  driven  through  the  quiet  country. 
He  climbed  the  bank  and  slipped  into  the  woods  and  lay 
hidden  in  the  undergrowth,  his  heart  beating.  So  loud  was 
the  sound  of  it  that  it  drowned  all  other  sounds. 

The  car  did  not  come  nearer,  and  he  moved  cautiously  in 
his  hiding-place.  After  all,  this  was  better  than  the  ditch 
where  Captain  Hyland  had  posted  him.  He  wondered  a  little 
anxiously  if  Captain  Hyland  would  talk  about  disobedience  to 
orders.  But  sure  he’d  only  moved  a  few  yards.  And  he’d 
a  good  view  of  the  house  from  here.  He  could  see  the  avenue 
running  to  it,  pale  in  the  twilight  and  the  long  grey  wall  and 
the  one  or  two  lit  windows.  It  was  grand  for  Mr.  Lloyd  in 
there,  he  thought,  safe  and  sound,  with  a  warm  fire  and  bed 
to  go  to,  and  the  Irish  Republican  Army  guarding  him  and 
his  house.  He  moved  the  gun  cautiously,  sitting  now  on  a 
fallen  tree  trunk  with  it  laid  across  his  knees.  And,  looking 
down,  he  remembered  the  queer  thing  that  it  was,  that  this 
was  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  own  guns.  Hadn’t  he  been  in  the 
raiding  party  a  long  time  ago  before  the  trouble  started  properly, 
when  there  were  no  Staters  or  Republicans  but  all  the  same 
against  the  British  }  And  they  had  blackened  their  faces  and 
gone  raiding  the  country  houses  for  arms.  Mr.  Lloyd  had 
been  away,  or  maybe  it  wouldn’t  have  been  so  easy.  He  was 
the  sort  that’d  fire  a  shot  out  of  the  window  at  you  as  like  as 
not.  But  there  had  been  only  the  servants,  and  they  had  taken 
what  they  liked.  And  an  assorted  collection  they  had  got. 

And  now  he  sat  in  the  woods  guarding  Lloydstown  with  one 
of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  own  guns.  And  a  queer  and  clumsy  thing  it 
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looked,  as  if,  as  likely  as  not,  it’d  go  oif  in  your  hands  and  blow 
you  to  pieces  the  way  poor  Thady  Murphy  was  blown  over 
at  Maroe.  He  laid  it  on  the  ground  beside  him  cautiously  at 
a  little  distance,  the  muzzle  carefully  pointed  away  from  him. 
If  there  was  to  be  another  raid  now,  he  thought,  it’d  be  terrible 
hard  not  to  take  the  coat.  Sure  Mr.  Lloyd,  he  supposed,  could 
have  as  many  coats  as  he  wanted.  The  shadows  lengthened 
outside  the  woods,  and  inside  it  was  dark.  A  yellow  light  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  Lloydstown  went  out  suddenly.  Patsey 
Kenny  felt  cold.  The  night  was  full  of  the  cold-drenched 
sweetness  of  the  meadowsweet  out  in  the  marshes. 

He  shivered  in  his  thin  clothes.  That  made  him  think  of 
the  coat  again,  if  he  had  ever  forgotten  it.  He  wouldn’t  have 
been  feeling  the  cold,  wrapped  in  a  coat  like  that.  It  was  a 
queer  world,  he  thought.  Mr.  Lloyd  couldn’t  have  half  the 
need  of  such  a  coat  as  many  another  man  had. 

The  queerness  of  the  world  brought  him  back  to  his  own 
position  in  the  little  wood  with  the  old  shot  gun  at  a  little 
distance  from  him,  the  muzzle  carefully  turned  away.  It 
seemed  a  strange  way  to  be  fighting  for  Ireland  to  be  sitting 
here  guarding  Mr.  Lloyd  with  his  own  gun.  He  had  never 
thought  that  he’d  come  to  be  doing  that  when  he  joined  the 
Republican  Army.  His  mood  was  a  little  rebellious.  The 
Captain  had  odd  ideas  sometimes,  throwing  back  that  long 
hair  of  his  that  shadowed  his  lean  pale  face  and  talking  of  the 
honour  of  Ireland,  his  eyes  looking  far  away  as  though  he  saw 
something  on  the  horizon.  It  was  the  Captain’s  idea  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  should  be  guarded  because  his  life  and  home  were 
in  danger  over  the  land  trouble.  There  had  always  been 
land  trouble  as  long  as  Patsey  could  remember.  But  the  lads 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  shooting — not  Patsey,  who  had  never 
fired  a  shot  except  at  a  target  (which  it  must  be  confessed  he 
had  never  hit)  in  his  life.  And  Captain  Hyland,  his  face 
gleaming  like  a  sword,  had  said  they  were  responsible  now, 
and  that  the  honour  of  Ireland  was  in  their  hands. 

Patsey  Kenny  moved  a  little  stiffly,  and  all  the  accumulation 
of  many  years’  dead  leaves  seemed  to  rustle  about  him  whis¬ 
pering  a  message  to  be  carried  through  the  woods.  He  thought 
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he  heard  something.  Listening  and  straining  for  it,  he  was 
cold  from  head  to  foot.  That  sent  him  back  to  thinking  of 
the  coat. 

He  was  on  the  steps  of  Father  O’Connor’s  house  the  next 
morning  before  the  priest  had  come  in  from  his  early  Mass. 
He  would  wait  for  him,  and  he  waited  in  the  kitchen  where  the 
fire  was  pleasant.  He  had  been  relieved  by  Andrew  Corcoran 
in  the  early  morning,  but  the  cold  seemed  to  have  got  into 
his  bones.  He  had  seen  the  lovely  summer  dawn  without 
being  aware  of  anything  except  the  chill  of  it. 

Father  O’Connor  coming  in — a  thin,  tall,  young  priest  with 
a  face  not  unlike  Captain  Hyland’s — looked  at  him  quickly. 
A  sick  call.  No.  Patsey  wouldn’t  keep  his  Reverence  more 
than  a  minute  or  two. 

“It  is  me  you  want  to  see  ?  ’’  the  curate  asked,  a  little 
impatiently.  The  Canon  was  sitting  down  comfortably  now 
to  his  breakfast  in  his  house  beside  the  Church. 

“  Yes,  Father  ”,  Patsey  said  very  hastily.  He’d  have  been 
afraid  of  his  life  of  the  Canon.  But  everyone  said  Father 
O’Connor  was  a  Republican  at  heart.  “  This  is  the  way  it  is, 
Father  he  began  a  long  story,  and  the  priest,  not  without  a 
struggle,  resigned  himself  to  listen.  He  glanced  at  the  clock 
once  or  twice.  Then  an  unsuspected  line  of  humour  showed 
about  his  ascetic  mouth.  He  looked  at  Patsey  Kenny  more 
than  once,  but  the  man  was  not  aware  of  his  glances. 

“  You  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  Kenny  ”,  he  said  grimly 
when  Patsey  was  done. 

There  was  silence  for*  a  moment.  Patsey  watched  him 
hopefully.  In  the  cold  light  his  own  face  was  grey  and  sharp, 
shadowed  with  the  red  stubble  beard.  A  foxy-looking  little 
man,  Father  O’Connor  thought. 

“  The  way  it  is.  Father  ”,  Patsey  went  back  to  his  arguments. 
“  Isn’t  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  We’ve  been  guarding 
Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  last  month,  ever  since  the  Captain  warned 
him  and  he  wouldn’t  go.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  Commandments,  Kenny  ?  ”  Father 
O’Connor  asked  a  little  shortly.  He  could  smell  the  bacon 
frying  for  his  breakfast. 
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“  Aye  I  do,  Father,”  Patsey  said  meekly.  “  But  the  way 
I  saw  it — maybe  it  wouldn’t  be  stealing  if  I  was  to  take  the 
coat  ...  as  me  hire  now.” 

“  If  you  took  the  coat  you’d  be  a  thief  ”,  Father  O’Connor 
said.  Again  the  likeness  showed  between  him  and  Captain 
Hyland.  But  sure  wasn’t  it  all  very  well  for  them,  Patsey 
thought.  They  couldn’t  know  the  way  a  poor  man  felt.  And 
here  was  Father  O’Connor  talking  just  in  the  Captain’s  way 
about  disgracing  the  Army  and  the  fair  name  of  Ireland.  He 
went  away  apparently  chastened. 

“  I  see  you’re  right.  Father,”  he  said  with  so  much  meek¬ 
ness  that  the  priest  glanced  at  him  suspiciously.  “  Indeed,  I 
don’t  know  what  came  over  me  to  be  thinking  of  such  a  thing 
at  all.” 

He  thought  of  it,  however,  for  a  week  or  more,  while  May 
turned  to  June  and  the  lambs  called  out  on  the  marshes,  and 
the  plover  cried  and  the  air  was  drenched  with  early  haymaking 
and  the  smell  of  the  meadowsweet.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He’d  be  on  guard  at  Lloydstown 
to-morrow  night,  posted  in  the  shrubbery,  so  that  all  through 
the  long  summer  twilight  he  could  watch  the  pale  path  to  the 
door.  The  door  would  stand  open  as  it  had  always  stood.  It 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  slip  into  the  shadows, 
become  part  of  them  as  he  had  learnt  to  become  since  he  joined 
the  I.R.A.,  and  out  again. 

He  wouldn’t  be  feeling  the  long  hours  knowing  that  the 
coat  was  his.  Sure  if  he  never  wore  it  at  all,  for  fear  it  should 
be  recognized,  the  thought  of  it  would  keep  him  warm.  He 
was  a  little  uneasy  about  Captain  Hyland,  who  had  talked  of 
looting  as  a  criminal  offence  punishable  by  death.  Only  his 
hunger  for  the  coat  gave  him  a  desperate  courage.  For  a 
whole  day  he  thought  out  his  plan.  There  were  the  dogs, 
and  that  red  setter  Sheila  with  her  hazel  eyes,  watching  him. 
But  sure,  maybe  she’d  have  some  instinct  that  he  had  a  right 
to  be  there,  protecting  the  master’s  property,  guarding  him 
and  it  with  his  life.  His  sentiments,  unexpressed,  were  as 
high  as^Captain  Hyland’s.  They  filled  him  with  a  sense  of 
righteous  virtue.  In  time  it  was  as  though  he  walked  in  armour. 
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Sure  the  dog  must  know.  Dogs  had  great  wisdom,  they  said. 
All  the  same,  as  he  lay  awake  that  night  he  was  uneasy  about 
Sheila,  the  red  setter  dog.  When  he  slept  she  crept  into  his 
dreams,  soft  and  silky  and  copper  coloured  and  strangely 
menacing.  She  faded  with  the  long  twilight  and  he  slept 
dreamlessly  through  the  hours  when  a  red  glow  lit  the  sky 
beyond  the  Lloydstown  woods. 

“  Did  you  hear  the  news  ?  ”  A  man  driving  cattle  stopped  as 
Patsey  went  out  of  the  door  on  his  way  to  the  pump  for  water. 
“  It’s  a  grand  morning,”  the  cattle  man  said  irrelevantly.  All 
the  dew-drenched  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of  his  bullocks 
cropping  the  grass  bank.  ”  Lloydstown  was  burnt,  last 
night,”  he  said.  ”  Every  stick  and  stone  of  it.  They  say 
you  wouldn’t  know  one  wall  from  another  of  what’s  left.” 

Patsey  thought  of  the  guard.  Had  they  slept  at  their  posts, 
disgracing  the  Army  and  Ireland  ?  He  had  almost  said  that, 
in  Captain  Hyland’s  voice  with  a  little  mixture  of  Father 
O’Connor’s.  Or  put  the  guns  away  from  them  maybe,  and 
not  quick  enough  to  take  them  up,  or  heard  a  noise,  a  whis¬ 
pering  of  many  years’  leaves,  and  lain  quiet  and  hidden  until 
it  was  over.  Sure,  some  fellows  oughtn’t  to  be  in  the  Army 
at  all,  he  had  very  nearly  said.  Then  he  remembered  the  coat. 
”  Was  everything  burnt,  Michael  ?  ”  he  stammered.  ‘‘  You’re 
not  saying  .  .  .  everything.  Sure  it  couldn’t  be.  The  boys’d 
have  got  there  in  time  to  save  something.” 

Michael  Whelan  picked  a  grass  from  the  sweet  bank  and 
sucked  it  thoughtfully.  ”  Every  damned  thing.  Mr.  Lloyd 
escaped  in  his  night  clothes.  Didn’t  even  think  to  take  a  coat. 
And  every  stitch  of  clothing  he  had,  gone  with  the  house.” 

Patsey  might  have  had  a  knife  put  into  his  heart  from  the 
expression  of  his  face. 

”  Nothing  at  all  saved,”  he  repeated  stupidly. 

”  Aye.  Nothing  at  all.” 

He  swung  his  stick  suddenly,  and  the  wise  bullocks  left 
their  feeding  and  plunged  forward  before  the  stick  could  reach 
their  soft  backs. 

”  That  ould  red  setter  bitch  they  called  Sheila  is  missing,” 
he  said,  ”  and  they  think  she  must  have  been  burnt  in  the 
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house.  Mr.  Lloyd’ll  be  terrible  upset  over  that.  He  was 
desperate  fond  of  them  dogs.  He  didn’t  think  of  anything 
else,  they  say,  except  savin*  them  and  the  horses  and  the  cattle 
in  the  farmyard.  Sheila  was  always  at  his  heels.  Maybe 
something  fell  on  her.” 

He  moved  on  with  his  bullocks  along  the  white  road  between 
low,  green,  dew-drenched  hedges  with  quiet  fields  either  side. 
”  Isn’t  it  a  queer  thing  now  ?  ”  He  turned  to  call  back  to 
Patsey  Kenny,  hi.«s  voice  growing  fainter.  “  To  think  of  a 
man’s  house  being  burnt  like  that  and  he  left  in  the  momin’ 
without  so  much  as  a  coat  to  cover  him  1  ” 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Except  for  that  engrossing  topic  of .  leg-theory,  which 
threatened  to  embroil  the  Empire,  discussion  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  American  debt. 
Both  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Prime  Minister 
are  expected  to  go  to  Washington  for  the  forth- 
American  coming  conference.  Since  these  ministers 
have  very  little  time  to  spare,  the  plain  man 
inclines  to  ask  whether  they  really  should  undertake  the 
journey.  For,  here  is  the  situation.  By  the  consent  of 
economists,  the  incubus  of  war  debts  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  hindrances  to  recovery  ;  it  is  certainly  the  most  re¬ 
movable.  It  can  be  finally  swept  away  by  a  gesture  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  economists,  would  be 
not  only  generous  but  prudent.  What  chance  is  there  that 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  they  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  angels,  can  persuade  the  American  people 
to  this  step  ?  They  are  as  a  people  not  unliable  to  panic,  but 
this  time  it  is  not  panic  which  affects  speculators.  Fear,  with  the 
menace  of  things  never  imagined,  the  impact  of  calamities  even 
more  startling  than  strange,  is  shaking  every  citizen.  Banks  have 
smashed  by  the  thousand  ;  the  total  loss  of  savings  from  this 
cause  alone  is  reckoned  at  a  thousand  millions  sterling.  In 
that  state  of  its  finances,  the  American  public  is  asked  to 
renounce  a  claim  for  some  sixty  millions  annually  upon  a 
solvent  debtor.  Suppose  a  similar  proposal  were  made  to  the 
French  democracy,  what  would  they  say  ?  What  would  any 
democracy  say  ?  I  think  myself  that  the  only  people  in  Europe 
who  could  be  persuaded  to  such  a  course  would  be  the  English, 
whose  mercantile  instincts  have  always  guided  them  to  avoid 
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driving  too  hard  a  bargain.  It  would  be  less  easy  with  the 
Scotch  or  Welsh,  impossible  with  the  Irish.  But  if  the  English 
could  be  talked  into  it,  they  certainly  would  yield  to  advisers 
of  their  own,  not  to  representatives  of  the  debtor  nation. 
The  United  States  do  not  lack  powerful  advocates,  home  bred, 
to  plead  the  wisdom  of  cancellation.  But  frankly,  in  face  of 
American  institutions  and  the  pledges  already  exacted  from 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  such 
advocates  should  prevail — even  when  backed  by  the  arguments 
of  Englishmen  whose  presence  will  be  welcomed  as  a  tribute. 

What,  then,  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  ?  Undoubtedly  the 
payment  made  last  December  earned  for  the  English  golden 
opinions  throughout  the  United  States.  Another  payment 
will  bring  in  more  of  this  asset — which  unhappily  has  no 
currency  value.  If  English  goods  could  descend,  like  Jove 
to  Danae,  in  a  shower  of  this  sort  of  gold,  defying  tariff  walls, 
there  might  be  much  to  say  for  it.  But  practically,  can  anyone 
doubt  that  so  long  as  England  feels  bound  to  make  these 
payments,  the  States  will  continue  to  accept  the  money — and 
to  be  very  angry  with  France  ?  As  one  consequence,  France 
will  be  very  angry  with  England  ;  and  however  desirable  it  is 
that  England  should  have  the  encomiums  of  American  citizens, 
it  is  even  more  important  that  England  and  France  should  be 
on  good  terms. 

The  plain  man  thinks  that  nothing  but  confrontation  with 
hard  facts  can  alter  America’s  attitude.  We  all  know  that 
Great  Britain  cannot  indefinitely  continue  the 

Hard  Facts  payments — cannot  clear  off  the  debt.  We  are 

all  convinced  that  to  attempt  it  is  to  accept  the 
inequitable — since  the  purchasing  value  of  these  payments  has 
risen  by  some  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  debtor’s  ability  to  pay 
has  lessened  by  a  figure  that  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate. 
Why  then  go  on  throwing  millions  into  a  gulf  ?  The  United 
States  will  be  angry ;  but  they  will  remember  their  own 
history — how  several  Southern  States  after  the  Civil  War 
refused  to  repay  moneys  borrowed  from  England,  and  how 
the  States  together  refused  to  pay  France  more  than  a  fraction 
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after  the  War  of  Independence.  Undoubtedly  their  financial 
reputation  suffered  for  a  time,  but  the  injury,  as  we  all  know, 
was  anything  but  crippling.  At  present,  in  the  temper  of  a 
world  cognizant  of  the  facts,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  published 
decision  to  pay  no  more  would  materially  affect  British  credit 
or  alter  the  value  of  sterling  ;  and  it  would  be  greeted  by  a 
shout  of  relief  from  Italy  as  well  as  from  France.  There  will 
be  hard  words  in  America,  but,  if  the  economists  are  right, 
the  results  will  soon  help  those  who  already  advocate  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  burden  to  reconcile  their  countrymen  to  what  is 
not  a  real  loss.  And  meanwhile  civilization  may  begin  to 
recover. 


Some  years  hence,  or  some  generations,  the  detached 
historian  will  find  much  interest  in  observing  the  gyrations 


**  National 
Freedom  ” 


of  a  considerably  civilized  world  in  search 
of  political  institutions  which  might  avert 
impending  ruin.  By  that  time  the  super¬ 


state  in  some  form  or  other  will  have  emerged  ;  unless 


indeed  it  must  be  the  detached  historian’s  task  to 


chronicle  a  rapid  wreckage  The  great  war  was  fought  and 
won  in  the  names  of  national  freedon  and  democracy : 
dangerous  concepts,  not  easily  expressed  in  a  workable 
machinery.  Democracy  is  generally  taken  to  mean  govern¬ 
ment  by  voting  on  an  equal  suffrage  ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  an  active  minority  considers  the  cause  of  national  freedom 
to  be  endangered  by  the  majority  and  does  not  willingly  uphold 
the  strict  loyalty  of  arithmetic.  Yet  there  is  indisposition, 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  country  is  more  civilized,  to 
dispense  with  voting  ;  and  consequently  Germany  has  been 
suffering  from  a  perfect  debauch  of  elections.  Whenever  the 
results  have  not  worked  out  satisfactorily  to  the  ideas  of  the 
active  minority,  the  country  has  been  told  to  vote  again  ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  the  active  minority  has  gradually  approached 
the  point  at  which  they  may  control  the  entire  machinery. 
Herr  Hitler,  unlikely  as  it  seemed,  has  become  Chancellor ; 
but  before  he  really  enters  on  power,  the  country  must  vote 
again.  It  may  give  him  the  sanction  which  will  make  it  seem 
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legitimate  that  he  should  abolish  Communist  opposition,  as 
Mussolini  did  with  whatever  opposed  the  Fascists.  In  the  end, 
he  may  represent  the  will  of  the  German  people  as  fully  as  II 
Duce  incarnates  the  Italian  ;  and  this  result  would  probably 
advance  civilization.  But  will  it  quicken  disarmament  ? 

Another  aspect  of  the  process  is  seen  in  France,  where 
democracy  has  been  a  reality  for  nearly  two  generations.  A 
frugal  people  finds  itself  caught  between  its  frugality  and  its 
fear  ;  yet  here  voting  takes  another  form.  Nobody  proposes 
a  general  election  :  the  deputies  have  been  elected  for  a  term 
of  years,  it  is  for  them  to  find  some  way  out  which  the  people 
will  accept.  Administration  goes  on  steadily,  though  the 
directing  power  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  till  we  all  lose  count 
of  the  succeeding  Prime  Ministers.  It  is  M.  Daladier  as  these 
lines  are  written  :  quite  probably  before  they  are  printed  it 
will  be  some  one  else  ;  but  some  compromise  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  which  the  ordinary  taxpayer  in  France  may  feel 
that  he  is  not  plundered,  and  yet  sleep  secure  as  to  what  may 
result  from  other  people’s  view  of  national  freedom.  His 
leaders,  however,  are  clear  that  his  national  freedom  can  only 
be  kept  intact  at  the  price  of  taxpaying  sacrifices  which  he  has 
not  yet  agreed  to.  The  only  alternative  is  that  France  should 
persuade  other  nations  to  limit  their  national  freedom  for  the 
sake  of  international  security  to  a  degree  which  England  in 
particular  refuses  to  admit :  since  it  would  in  easily  conceivable 
circumstances  put  the  British  fleet  at  the  orders  of  an  authority 
not  wholly  British. 


These  are  examples  from  the  greater  Powers  ;  two  others 
from  the  lesser  ones  are  worth  noting.  In  Persia  and  in 
Ireland  it  has  been  held  that  financial  obliga- 
tions  to  another  power  are  limitations  on 
national  freedom,  if  they  have  been  incurred 
under  duress  and  not  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  nation’s 
advantage.  In  both  cases  a  claim  has  been  made  to  cancel  the 
agreement  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party — which 
party  in  both  cases  is  England.  In  the  Persian  affair  England 
after  some  less  useful  proposals  referred  the  matter  to  the 
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League  of  Nations,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  disputants  are 
now  working  out  a  friendly  agreement — thanks  to  the  tact  of 
that  excellent  European,  M.  Benesh.  The  case  of  Ireland, 
however,  is  much  more  complicated  and,  as  it  is  familiar  to  me, 
I  deal  with  it  at  length. 

Mr.  de  Valera  when  he  came  into  office  a  year  ago  announced 
that  he  would  withhold  certain  payments  which  had  been 
made  yearly  by  the  Free  State,  under  the  financial  settlement 
agreed  to  at  successive  periods  by  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  government. 
The  British  Government  was  willing  to  go  to  arbitration 
before  a  court  chosen  from  within  the  British  Commonwealth, 
but  Mr.  de  Valera,  while  professing  willingness  to  go  before 
any  “  impartial  ”  tribunal,  refused  to  accept  one  so  limited ; 
whereupon  the  British  Government,  to  recoup  themselves 
imposed  certain  duties  on  Irish  goods,  and  further  announced 
that  they  would,  as  from  November  last,  withhold  the  prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  Dominion  products.  So  began  an  economic 
war — Ireland  replying  with  heavy  tariffs  on  goods  of  British 
origin.  The  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Irish  farmers,  whose 
exports  of  foodstuffs  have  to  pay  the  duties.  When  a  General 
Election  was  suddenly  announced  in  January,  there  was  an 
immediate  rise  in  the  price  of  cattle  :  for  Mr.  Cosgrave  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  stop  the  war  within  three  days  if  he  were 
returned  to  power,  and  people  believed  him.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  de  Valera  came  back  with  an  increased  following,  and  his 
party  now  numbers  half  the  Dafl ;  while  the  Labour  group, 
on  whom  he  had  previously  depended  for  his  majority,  increased 
their  numbers.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  de  Valera 
has  a  popular  mandate  for  going  on  with  the  struggle,  regardless 
of  the  cost ;  which  means  that  he  has  communicated  to  the 
Irish  people  his  own  faith  that  persistence  will  win. 


The  result  has  surprised  most  observers.  Broadly  speaking, 
Mr.  Cosgrave  had  for  him  all  the  men  and  women  of  property  ; 

he  had  also  the  support  of  nearly  all  the 
Why  Mn  de  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mr.  de  Valera,  however, 
had  many  of  the  younger  clergy,  and  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  young  in  an  electorate  of  both  sexes  where 
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twenty-one  is  the  age  limit.  He  had  contrived  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  was  for  the  poor  and  that  Mr.  Cosgrave 
was  for  the  rich.  But  more  effective  was  the  suggestion  that 
he  stood  for  Ireland  and  his  opponent  for  the  English  interest. 
That  was  the  deciding  factor  with  an  emotional  electorate  : 
yet  it  was  strongly  reinforced  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  in 
dispute.  There  was  being  paid  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
Irish  exchequer  something  over  five  millions  a  year  ;  the 
equivalent  for  Great  Britain,  merely  estimated  per  capita^ 
would  be  close  on  a  hundred  millions.  This  payment  was 
represented  as  a  tribute  extorted  from  Ireland,  to  which  Mr. 
Cosgrave  had  slavishly  consented.  England — incarnated  for 
the  occasion  in  the  unlikely  person  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas — was 
seeking  to  bully  Ireland  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Irishmen  to  resist. 

These  arguments  were  addressed  to  a  community  four- 
fifths  agricultural,  and  they  had  weight  very  largely  because 
farmers  were  in  despair,  knowing  that,  apart  from  the  duties, 
the  price  of  all  agricultural  products  had  dropped  in  the 
English  market  to  a  point  which  seemed  to  give  no  hope  of 
profit.  Even  Mr.  Cosgrave  told  them  that  the  country  could 
no  longer  pay  the  sums  which  went  to  England,  and  assured 
them  that  he  could  secure  an  abatement.  They  preferred  to 
trust  the  champion  who  claimed  as  a  right  what  the  other 
hoped  to  get  as  a  concession.  These  promises  made  by  Mr. 
Cosgrave  will  now  necessarily  strengthen  Mr.  de  Valera’s 
position  :  for  he  can  claim  to  have  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  him  in  that  refusal  to  pay  which  is  based  upon  a  theory 
of  national  freedom. 


Yet  no  nation  could  be  worse  placed  for  such  a  contest. 

Under  the  old  order  of  things.  Great  Britain  would  presumably 

have  occupied  the  ports  and  imposed  Customs 

Irela^*«  duties  to  recoup  herself.  Under  the  present 
Losing  v»Aino  •  ^ 

one,  tolls  are  simply  charged  to  Ireland  for 

access  to  her  sole  market.  Yet  they  brought  in  less  than  half 

of  the  amount  due  ;  and  there  is  serious  injury  to  British 

trade  in  what  has  always  been  one  of  its  best  outlets.  We 

have  not  yet  been  told  what  is  the  diminution  in  British  exports 
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to  the  Free  State.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  already  certain 
that  Great  Britain  can  easily  find  a  substitute  for  the  supplies 
she  drew  from  Ireland  :  the  Danes  are  doubtless  welcoming 
Mr.  de  Valera’s  victory,  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  both 
strengthen  their  hold  in  the  market  for  butter,  and  even  the 
British  farmer  may  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Ireland  plays  a 
losing  game. 

Yet  all  these  considerations  were  put  to  the  electorate  by 
very  capable  speakers,  and  had  no  effect  in  an  election  which 
was  peacefully  conducted  and  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  electors  than  ever  before  came  to  the  poll.  It  is  worth 
while  to  examine  the  reasons.  The  party  which  lost  was 
Mr.  Cosgrave’s,  that  which  gained  was  Mr.  de  Valera’s  :  other 
groups  remained  much  as  they  were.  Indeed,  the  Centre  party, 
which  had  made  a  new  start  only  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  did 
surprisingly  well.  Its  leader,  Mr.  MacDermot,  a  youngish 
man  of  old  Catholic  family,  Oxford  bred,  had  made  his  mark 
in  the  last  Dafl  and  some  of  the  candidates  who  went  forward 
in  his  support  were  of  the  former  landlord  class  ;  and  these, 
even  when  they  did  not  succeed,  got  a  notably  heavy  vote. 
In  Donegal  the  poll  was  headed — as  indeed  it  has  been  con¬ 
sistently — by  a  Protestant  gentleman.  Major  Myles,  who  won 
a  Military  Cross  in  the  war.  In  another  case,  Monaghan 
County  rejected  Mr.  Blythe,  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  put  in  an  independent  Orangeman  by  the  votes 
of  Mr.  de  Valera’s  partisans.  In  short  the  verdict  of  the  polls 
was  no  way  hostile  to  those  most  closely  associated  with 
English  ideas,  but  went  even  vindictively  against  the  group  of 
men  who  have  governed  Ireland  since  the  Treaty  with  what 
seemed  to  all  the  world  amazing  courage  and  success.  But 
woe  be  to  you  in  Ireland  when  Englishmen  speak  well  of  you  ! 

It  is  not  always  understood  that,  from  the  Treaty  onwards, 
Ireland  was  governed  by  one  section  of  what  had  been  the 
Republican  party.  The  decision  to  accept  the 
Diving  Treaty  caused  a  schism ;  a  part  followed 
Collins  and  Griffiths ;  part  with  Mr.  de 
Valera  went  into  opposition,  which  was  pushed  to  the  length 
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of  Civil  war.  Outside  the  ranks  of  what  had  been  Sinn  Fein 
lay  the  old  Unionists,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  ; 
but  there  were  also  the  old  Nationalists,  Redmond’s  followers, 
still  so  numerous  that  at  the  polls  they  might  have  been 
formidable.  When  Mr.  Cosgrave  took  control,  after  the  deaths 
of  Collins  and  Griffiths,  he  spared  no  pains  to  make  friends 
with  the  Protestant  Unionist  element,  partly  on  principle  and 
partly  because  they  could  be  of  use  to  him  through  their  large 
money  interests.  But  he  and  his  colleagues  made  no  attempt 
to  associate  the  Redmondites  with  them  in  power,  and  did 
much  to  alienate  both  them  and  the  ex-service  men — a  very 
numerous  body. 

Thus  Government  rested  with  a  section  of  one  party  in  the 
State  ;  and  since  during  the  Civil  war  and  for  several  years 
after  it,  Mr.  de  Valera’s  followers  did  not  take  their  seats  in 
the  Dail,  the  Government  had  extraordinary  freedom  of  action. 
It  was  really  a  dictatorship  in  commission,  and  in  repressing 
civil  strife  it  acted  with  great  severity  ;  there  were  over  seventy 
executions.  There  was  also  much  high-handed  administrative 
action,  generally  useful,  but  often  irritating  ;  and  the  young 
Ministers  were  so  fully  occupied  in  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos  that  they  neglected  politics.  In  reality,  Cumann  na 
nGaedeal  was  an  administration  rather  than  a  party. 


Meanwhile  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  colleagues  were  free  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  tasks  of  organization  and  propaganda. 

It  helped  them  that  they  could  claim  con- 
sistency  in  an  extremist  attitude,  and  tax  the 
government  with  surrender.  All  those  who 
voted  on  the  Treaty  were  in  theory  Republicans  ;  the  Treaty 
was  advocated  as  the  stepping-stone  to  a  Republic.  But  after 
a  few  years  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  ministry,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
fairness  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  England,  declared 
that  a  fuller  freedom  was  to  be  found  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  than  outside.  A  courageous  man  is  not  afraid 
of  being  called  turncoat,  and  no  one  denies  the  courage  of 
these  men  ;  but  such  charges  are  readily  listened  to  in  a 
suspicious  country. 
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Mr.  de  Valera  was  able  to  say  to  Ireland  that  he  at  least 
had  never  lowered  his  flag  ;  he  appealed  to  all  the  traditional 
sentiments  and  prejudices.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  also  that  he 
appealed  to  the  Irish  imagination  by  qualities  which  it  is  to 
Ireland’s  honour  that  Ireland  admires.  No  one  questioned  his 
singleness  of  purpose  or  his  personal  integrity  :  moreover, 
on  the  platform  or  in  the  Dail,  he  argued  on  principle  even 
pedantically,  and  he  avoided  that  scurrility  which  is  the  curse 
of  Irish  politics.  I  myself  have  never  found  him  an  attractive 
speaker  to  hear,  nor  have  felt  any  charm  in  his  personality ; 
but  these  years  have  shown  that  he  has  supremely  the  power 
of  attaching  masses  of  men  to  him — a  gift  shared  by  none 
among  his  opponents,  able  and  brilliant  though  they  are.  And 
all  who  have  met  the  man  in  discussion,  even  when  they  most 
dissent  from  his  conclusions,  agree  as  to  his  candour  and 
courtesy.  As  to  his  not  being  an  Irishman,  that  is  nonsense  ; 
the  son  of  a  County  Limerick  woman,  he  was  brought  up 
there  by  her  from  early  childhood,  and  the  Latin  strain  in 
him  has  been  as  fully  assimilated  as  was  the  English  in  Patrick 
Pearse  or  the  American  in  Parnell.  For  good  or  for  bad, 
Ireland  is  responsible  for  him  ;  and  no  man  who  followed  his 
speeches  during  this  election  campaign  can  call  him  a  dema¬ 
gogue.  All  he  promised  his  people  was  an  uphill  fight — 
beyond  which  lay  a  reconstruction  of  Ireland. 

For  it  is  already  apparent  that  this  man’s  concern  is  not  so 
much  with  the  political  status  of  Ireland  as  its  internal  economy. 

He  aspires  certainly  to  complete  independence, 

A  Self-Sufficing  cares  for  nothing  short  of  independence 
Ireland  r  1  11  j  1  1  • 

for  the  whole  country  :  and  he  has  given 

suggestions  that  if  this  complete  independence  of  Great 

Britain  were  available,  he  would  endeavour  to  secure  some  form 

of  “  external  association  ”,  rather  than  wholly  sever  the  nexus 

between  the  islands.  That,  however,  is  academic.  He  knows 

that  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  declare  the  Free  State  an  independent 

republic,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  choose.  What  he  seeks 

to  secure  for  Ireland  is  economic  independence,  which  in  his 

opinion  she  cannot  enjoy  while  she  is  a  country  producing 
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mainly  for  export,  with  England  as  her  sole  market.  The 
very  difficulties  of  this  present  struggle  are  to  him  an  argument 
that  national  freedom  demands  a  complete  recasting  of  Irish 
industry.  Ireland  must  learn  to  live  on  its  own  products. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine  :  Swift  was  propounding  it  two 
hundred  years  ago,  with  his  aphorism  :  “  Bum  everything  that 
comes  from  England  except  its  coal  Well,  Ireland  just  now 
is  buying  German  coal,  and  not  liking  it.  Mr.  de  Valera 
wants  Ireland  to  grow  its  own  wheat ;  it  can  (though  not  by 
any  means  everywhere),  just  as  it  can  grow  pears,  or  for  the 
matter  of  that,  peaches.  But  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  growing 
either,  and  in  the  course  of  generations  the  poorest  Irish 
people  have  come  to  insist  on  having  two  things  excellent — 
white  flour  and  tea.  For  the  case  is  not  now  as  when  Swift 
wrote  in  angry  protest  against  the  restriction  of  Ireland’s 
power  to  export.  The  adjustments  have  grown  up  in  a  free 
market,  and  though  much  may  be  done  to  develop  certain 
industries  in  Ireland  (for  instance  those  that  concern  leather) 
the  country  has  in  the  main  developed  on  natural  lines,  and 
was  skilfully  directed  by  the  late  administration.  Mr.  de 
Valera  wants,  on  a  theory,  to  force  it  into  defiance  of  nature. 
Economically,  I  think  the  result  can  only  be  disaster. 


Ethics  of 
the  Annuities 


But  there  is  another  aspect.  Mr.  Cosgrave  continually 
urged  the  Irish  people  to  be  proud  of  their  ability  to  pay  their 
way  :  Mr.  de  Valera  has  led  them  on  a  path  of 
repudiation.  In  the  matter  of  the  land  an¬ 
nuities,  a  remarkable  utterance  was  heard, 
though  it  was  completely  disregarded.  Two  Nationalist 
leaders  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  compact  entered  into 
during  Wyndham’s  Chief  Secretaryship  thirty  years  ago — a 
compact  whose  lines  were  first  prepared  by  a  joint  conference 
of  landlords  and  tenants.  One  of  these  leaders,  John  Redmond, 
would  undoubtedly  have  held  that  Ireland  is  bound  to  fulfil 
the  bargain  in  which  the  Irish  tenants  became  owners  of  their 
tenancies  on  terms  that  they  cordially  approved.  Redmond, 
however,  is  suspect,  as  being  as  much  a  “  King’s  Englishman  ” 
as  Mr.  Cosgrave,  General  Mulcahy,orany  other  of  the  ci-devant 
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Republicans,  whose  minds  have  followed  the  same  curve  as 
that  of  General  Smuts.  But  Redmond’s  colleague  in  the  Land 
Conference,  the  late  William  O’Brien,  accepted  Sinn  Fein 
whole-heartedly  and  was  as  little  suspect  of  any  bias  towards 
England  as  is  possible  for  any  generous  Irishman  to  be.  He 
could  not  speak  for  himself ;  but  his  widow,  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  good  works  among  the  Irish  poor,  wrote  to 
the  press,  saying  that  when  Mr.  de  Valera  first  proposed  this 
refusal  to  pay  the  annuities,  saddling  Great  Britain  with  Ire¬ 
land’s  debt  to  the  holders  of  Irish  land-stock,  O’Brien  wrote 
and  begged  him  to  desist,  on  the  ground  that  these  payments 
were  for  Ireland  a  debt  of  honour. 

I  recognize  that  Mr.  de  Valera  has  convinced  himself  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  has  even  convinced  himself  that  the 
Irish  are  as  a  people  punctiliously  honest, 
and^bts  Unhappily  they  have  never  been  good  at 
paying  their  private  debts,  and  when  the  Anglo- 
Irish  gentry  were  in  a  position  to  set  example  here,  they  were 
far  from  exemplary.  The  revolutionary  period  demoralized, 
as  it  does  everywhere,  and  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  unpopularity  is 
largely  due  to  the  severity  with  which  he  insisted  that  debts 
should  be  paid.  I  am  told  now,  by  those  who  should  know, 
that  this  action  of  repudiation  as  between  two  governments 
has  had  the  worst  effect  on  private  debtors.  In  short,  Mr.  de 
Valera’s  idealism  is  not  the  quality  most  needed  for  an  Irish 
leader. 

But  he  is  a  leader  with  an  organized  party.  Mr.  Cosgrave 
has  shown  and  continues  to  show  qualities  of  courage,  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  statesmanship  which  indicate  him  as  the  natural 
leader  of  those  in  Ireland  who  desire  to  see  Ireland  frankly 
and  fully  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  his  party  must  be  reorganized  on  broader  and 
less  sectional  lines  :  it  must,  in  fact,  include  those  who  now 
rank  as  Independents  and  Mr.  MacDermot’s  Centre  Party. 
Steps  were  being  taken  towards  some  such  fusion  when  Mr. 
de  Valera  (for  that  reason,  among  others,  doubtless)  sprang 
the  election  on  the  country.  The  work  has  to  be  resumed,  and 
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it  is  not  easy.  General  Smuts  and  Mr.  Tielman  Roos  have 
not  yet  compassed  agreement  in  very  similar  circumstances. 
But  only  on  these  lines  is  there  hope  of  checking  the  destructive 
tendencies  of  a  narrow  nationalism  expressing  itself  through 
democratic  institutions.  Nations  have  to  learn  the  beginnings 
of  internationalism  within  themselves,  if  the  wpxM  is  to  get 
on.  There  is,  however,  this  consoling  thought.  The  great 
national  units,  France,  Germany,  Britain  and  the  like,  have 
never  hated  each  other  with  anything  like  the  venom  that 
prevailed  between  such  “  nations  ”  as  consorted  in  old  days 
at  Oxford — or  as  to-day  make  uneasy  colleagues  in  the  Yugo¬ 
slavian  parliament.  And  the  larger  internationalism  may  come 
easier  than  the  smaller. 


Professor 

Saintsbury 


Three  notable  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Professor  Saintsbury  leaves  a  genial  and  inspiring  memory  to 
generations  of  students,  who  learnt  either 
from  his  personal  teaching  (and  these  were  the 
privileged)  or  from  his  many  volumes  of 
criticism.  It  was  never  my  fortune  to  experience  through 
personal  contact  the  glow  of  that  enthusiasm  for  letters  which 
gives  their  special  virtue  to  his  books.  Hardly  anybody,  per¬ 
haps  nobody,  had  read  more,  and  I  at  least  never  found  a  surer 
guide  to  follow  for  appraisement.  When  Saintsbury  said  a 
thing  was  good  to  read,  it  never  disappointed  ;  and  he  had  a 
far  more  catholic  taste  in  literature,  than  for  instance,  his 
younger  contemporary,  Charles  Whibley.  Yet  Whibley  was 
by  far  the  better  writer  :  it  has  to  be  allowed  that  Saintsbury  *s 
work  is  often  confused  in  arrangement,  and  his  style  deplorably 
parenthetic.  He  never  attained  to  that  easy  grouping  of  facts 
and  judgments  which  makes  it  a  delight  to  read  the  work  of 
one  fully  his  equal  in  depth  and  range  of  learning,  W.  P.  Ker. 
Yet  on  the  balance  it  would  be  hard  to  know  which  of  these 
two  did  most  for  English  scholarship  in  letters.  One  achieve¬ 
ment,  however,  stands  to  Saintsbury ’s  record  for  which  Ker’s 
votaries  can  produce  no  parallel,  and  which  Ker  of  all  men 
would  have  most  applauded,  the  enchanting  triumph  of 
Saintsbury ’s  old  age  when  he  made  out  of  remembered  pleasures 
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a  book  that  ranks  with  Brillat-Savarin’s.  Everyone  who  com¬ 
bined  the  love  of  wine  with  even  a  tincture  of  literature  bought 
and  cherished  his  Cellar  Book.  It  was  sad  that  when  a  dining 
club  was  founded  to  bear  his  honourable  name,  he  himself 
should  have  been  denied  the  slightest  indulgence  :  yet  I 
believe  it  warmed  his  old  age  to  think  that  Bacchus  was 
worshipped  with  discrimination  in  a  club  that  bore  his  name. 


George  Moore  also  died  well  on  in  his  'eighties.  Esther 
Waters,  to  my  mind  his  best  novel,  dates  from  the  Zola  period 
and  has  Zola’s  coarse,  heavy  handling,  though 
Sloore  persons  and  their  environment  are  power¬ 

fully  realized.  The  work,  however,  by  which 
I  should  expect  him  to  be  best  remembered  is  the  “  Hail  and 
Farewell  ”  series — studies  of  the  Irish  literary  movement  in 
which  he  was  so  odd  a  figure.  They  had  malice  in  plenty ; 
but  there  is  no  malice  in  his  living  sketch  of  A.  E.  His  master¬ 
piece,  however,  is  Edward  Martyn,  who  in  a  sense  is  now 
George  Moore’s  creation.  Martyn,  I  am  told,  was  just  as  well 
able  to  create  a  George  Moore,  no  less  amusing  ;  but  he  never 
got  it  into  permanent  form.  Moore’s  triumph  is  that  he  fixed 
here  the  very  essence  of  witty  and  malicious  talk  about  a  group 
of  unusually  interesting  characters.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  association  with  Yeats  harmed  his  gift ;  he  was  not  a  poet, 
and  he  set  out  to  write  a  poet’s  prose  ;  the  result  was  the  dead 
waxwork  texture  of  The  Lake  and  Evelyn  Innes.  When  Yeats 
writes  in  prose  one  hears  a  poet  speaking  ;  but  in  Moore’s  later 
books,  on  which  so  much  eulogy  is  bestowed,  I  seem  to  hear  the 
voice  of  a  clergyman  reading  the  lessons.  Did  Moore,  I 
wonder,  laugh  to  himself  when  he  reflected  how  completely 
he  had  induced  the  younger  race  of  critics  to  take  him  at  his 
own  valuation  ? 


These  men  died  after  some  fifty  years  of  producing  work : 
John  Galsworthy  had  scarcely  half  that.  I  have  written  too 
recently  about  him  here  to  say  much  more.  If  (as  the  saying 
is),  posterity  commences  at  the  frontier,  he  has  its  verdict 
secure .  What  his  own  country,  and  above  all  his  own  craft. 
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felt  was  shown  by  the  Memorial  Service  in  the  Abbey  where 
all  thought  not  so  much  of  the  man  of  letters  as  of  the  man 
— generous,  compassionate,  and  passionate  in  his  compassion. 
His  most  real  service  lay  it  seems  to  me  in  clearing  up  the 
perpetually  shifting  social  code  by  which  conduct  is  really 
judged — in  raising  by  examples  the  question  of  what  is  lovable, 
what  is  excusable,  and  what  unworthy  in  man  or  in  woman. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  his  undue  leniency,  his  tendency 
to  palliate  even  crimes.  But  was  there  ever  any  judge  more 
exacting  when  it  came  to  a  decision  on  the  point  of  honour  ? 

In  a  different  circle  another  great  gap  is  made.  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  William  Robertson  had  achieved  a  rise  without 
example  in  the  British  Army.  I  cannot  judge  his  services, 
but  it  was  my  luck  to  find  at  Lord  French’s  table  in  Ireland 
how  frank  and  easy  he  was  in  talk,  and  how  genial  as  well  as 
shrewd  in  appraisement.  Mr.  Asquith,  for  instance,  he  said, 
was  invaluable  in  face  of  the  enemy,  like  a  rock  when  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  tumbling  about  their  ears.  But  in  council 
with  his  colleagues  he  thought  Asquith  too  good-natured, 
lacking  in  decisive  self-assertion.  Yet  what  I  remember  best 
from  that  evening  is  some  talk  with  the  Field-Marshal’s  A.D.C., 
a  scholarly  soldier  with  the  Eton  stamp  on  him,  able  and  keen 
and  saying  nothing  explicitly  about  his  relations  with  his  chief  ; 
but  every  word  conveyed  affection  and  admiration  for  the 
rough  old  man. 


"  OUR  POSITION  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF.” 

A  picturesque  incident  of  the  British  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  mentioned  by  Captain  Guy  Coleridge,  R.N.,  in  his  article  on  the 
historic  background  of  our  relations  with  Persia.  He  described  the  remains 
of  a  telegraph  station  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  place  in  the  world, 
a  position  so  desolate  and  trying  to  man  that  two  young  operators  sent 
out  there  in  1869  committed  suicide.  The  station  was  described  as  one  of 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Co,  but  that  company  informs  us  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
since  the  company  did  not  come  into  existence  until  1872,  and  neither  it 
nor  its  associated  companies  had  any  cables  in  the  Gulf  until  1931.  Captain 
Coleridge,  while  regretting  the  error,  writes  as  follows : 

"  My  sense  of  the  dramatic  did  not  carry  me  away,  as  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  suggests.  I  have  anchored  close  to 
those  '  grim  remains ' ;  they  are  there  now,  and  the  word  *  Telegraph 
can  still  be  deciphered  on  the  crumbling  walls.  If  he  will  look  at  the 
Persian  Gulf  Pilot :  Eighth  Edition,  1932,  page  27,  line  20  et  seq.,  published 
under  Admiralty  authority,  he  will  find : — 

‘  Telegraph  Islet,  48  feet  high,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance  of  Maklab  Bay ;  on  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  telegraph  station 
that  was  abandoned  in  1869  owing  to  the  intense  heat.’ 

”  This  is  the  station  to  which  I  referred  in  my  article.  I  regret  my  error 
in  attributing  this  desolate  incinerator  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited,  which  did  not  then  exist.  I  have  since  ascertained  the  name  of 
the  authority  which  did  erect  this  station,  but  as  this  authority  is  more 
august  even  than  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited  and  its  Allied 
and  Associated  Companies  I  hesitate  to  name  it.” 
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METTERNICH 

by  Sir  John  Marriott. 


METTERNICH,  1773-1859,  A 
STUDY  OP  HIS  PERIOD  AND 
PERSONALITY,  by  Algernon  Cecil. 
Eyre  &-  Spottiswoode.  9s. 
METTERNICH  AND  THE  BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT  FROM  1809  TO 
1813,  by  C.  S.  B.  Buckland.  Macmillan. 
25s. 

METTERNICH  is  evidently  coming  into 
his  own.  In  addition  to  the  two  books 
now  under  review  there  have  recently 
been  published  an  elaborate  biography 
by  an  American  student,  Mr.  Herman 
(1932),  and  two  brilliant  essays  by 
Mr.  Woodward  (1929)  and  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart  (1932).  This  at  least  affords 
evidence  that  scholars  of  distinction  are 
anxious  to  set  Mettemich  forth  in  his 
true  colours,  and  (presumably)  that 
there  is  a  public  anxious  to  learn 
about  him.  Moreover,  it  indicates  a 
striking  change  in  historical  fashions,  if 
not  in  political  sympathies.  To  the 
historians  and  politicians  of  the 
Victorian  era  the  name  of  Mettemich 
was  anathema,  and  our  own  Castle- 
reagh  fared  little  better  at  their  hands. 
That  was  the  heyday  of  Liberalism  and 
Nationalism.  Parliamentary  Demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  English  type  would  solve 
all  ills.  Economic,  Social  and  Political ; 
while  a  Europe  reconstructed  on  the 
basis  of  Nationalism  would  bring  a 
prospect  of  stability  and  permanence 
of  peace  to  peoples  who  at  the  last 
great  settlement  had  been  bandied 


about  to  gratify  the  dynastic  ambitions 
of  princes  or  to  maintain  that  balance 
of  power  so  ardently  desired  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  day.  Such  hopes  were 
destined  to  disillusionment.  Men 
learnt  by  painful  experience  that  the 
truths  of  Political  Science  are  not 
absolute  but  relative  ;  that  the  success 
of  any  particular  form  of  Government 
can  be  assured  only  if  the  appropriate 
conditions  are  fulled,  and  that  it  is 
hazardous  to  import  ready-made  con¬ 
stitutions  from  countries  dissimilar  in 
political  traditions  and  historical 
development. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  states¬ 
men  of  widely  differing  types  have  now 
a  better  chance  of  a  fair  trial  before  the 
tribunal  of  history  than  they  had  in 
mid-Victorian  days.  To  no  reputation 
has  the  changed  temper  of  historical 
criticism  been  of  greater  advantage  than 
to  Metternich’s. 

For  a  full  generation  Mettemich  was 
the  dominant  personality  in  Conti¬ 
nental  politics ;  and  it  was  as  a 
European  rather  than  an  Austrian 
statesman  that  he  would  have  wished 
to  be  judged.  "  Depuis  longtemps 
I’Europe  a  pris  j>our  moi  la  valeur  d'une 
patrie.”  Will  history  judge  him  to  have 
been  a  good  citizen  of  Europe  ?  He 
gave  substance  to  the  Tsar  Alexander’s 
dream  of  a  Holy  Alliance  ;  but  in  the 
process  he  entirely  perverted  its  original 
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purpose.  For  thirty  years  he  succeeded 
in  repressing  revolution  in  Germany 
and  Italy  and  helped  to  sustain  absolu¬ 
tism  in  Spain.  The  revolutions  of  1848 
shook  him  from  the  pedestal  of  power 
and  brought  his  active  political  career 
to  an  end ;  but  he  lived  to  see  the 
Hapsburg  Emperor  restored  to  all  his 
hereditary  dominions  as  well  as  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Germanic  Confedera¬ 
tion  and  to  virtual  supremacy  in  Italy. 
He  was  mercifully  spared  by  his  death 
(June  11th,  1859)  from  witnessing  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hapsburgs  from  Italy 
and  Germany. 

Curiously  enough  Mettemich  cher¬ 
ished  the  illusion  that  he  was  bom 
not  too  late  (as  perhaps  he  was),  but 
too  early.  "  I  ought",  he  wrote,  "  to 
have  been  bom  in  1900  with  the 
twentieth  century  before  me.”  Imagine 
his  feelings  if  some  cynical  fairy  had 
granted  him  his  heart’s  desire ! 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  recent  appearance  of 
Mr.  Cecil's  and  Mr.  Buckland’s  books. 
The  two  books  are  widely  apart,  both 
in  style  and  content.  Mr.  Buckland’s  is 
an  intensive  study  of  only  four  or  five 
years :  it  is  evidently  based  upon 
laborious  original  research  and  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  specialists.  By  them  it  will 
be  appreciated ;  for  it  throws  much 
additional  light  on  many  dark  places. 
But  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  that  grace 
of  style  which  might  commend  an 
intensive  study  to  the  general  reader 
and  is  in  places  lacking  even  in  lucidity 
(e.g.,  pp.  9,  II,  504,  509).  But  these 
laches  ^1  be  pardoned  by  the  serious 
student,  who  cannot  fail  to  get  help 
from  so  painstaking  a  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Cecil’s  book  is  of  a  different 
kind.  This  also  is  clearly  based  on 
a  study  of  the  best  authorities — though 
with  few  exceptions  they  are  mostly 
secondary  authorities.  And  however 
great  Mr.  Cecil’s  learning  it  is  lightly 


borne  and  the  results  of  his  own  studies 
are  attractively  set  forth.  Mr.  Cecil 
has  already  established  his  position  as 
a  brilliant  essayist  and  historical  critic, 
but  where  the  essay  is  expanded  into 
a  volume  the  style  reveals  perhaps  an 
excess  of  elaboration.  One  craves,  at 
times,  for  greater  simplicity  and 
directness  of  statement.  Still  his 
Metternich  is  a  most  attractive  book 
(in  format,  let  me  add,  no  less  than  in 
content),  and  will  serve,  I  doubt  not, 
to  make  the  true  Mettemich  very  widely 
known  to  English  readers. 

For  my  own  part  I  could  have  spared 
some  of  the  detail  in  regard  to  Metter- 
nich’s  dealings  with  Napoleon  for  a 
fuller  treatment  of  his  policy  between 
1815  and  1848  in  Italy.  What  Mr. 
Cecil  does  say  about  Italy  is  very  well 
said,  but  I  should  have  liked  more ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  have  im¬ 
paired  the  balance,  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
features  of  an  admirable  book.  Issue 
might,  however,  be  joined  with  Mr. 
Cecil  on  the  statement  that  "  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  was  as  arguably  [stc]  a 
foreigner  [in  Italy]  as  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  on  the  substance  as  well 
as  the  form.  It  is  true  that  the 
House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  had  had 
a  long  association  with  the  Peninsula, 
but  neither  so  long  nor  so  intimate  a 
connection  as  the  Dukes  of  Piedmont- 
Savoy.  But  the  point  is,  of  course, 
that  the  interests  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  were  wholly  identified  with 
those  of  Italy ;  to  the  Hapsburgs  Italy 
was  a  by-interest. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  within  the 
space  at  my  command  to  discuss 
detailed  points.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
no  student  will  go  for  help  to  Mr. 
Buckland  in  vain,  and  that  no  reader 
who  picks  up  Mr.  Cecil’s  book  is  likely 
to  forgo  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  from 
cover  to  cover. 
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AN  INTELLECTUAL  BMDEKER 


GUIDE  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT, 

by  C.  E.  M.  Joad.  Faber  &-  Faber. 

6s. 

This  little  book  is  aji  achievement 
which  puts  all  who  are  anxious  to  find 
their  way  through  the  bewildering 
jungle  of  modern  theory — philosophical, 
scientific  and  psychological — deeply  in 
Mr.  Joad's  debt.  He  excels  as  an 
expositor,  and  he  not  only  disen¬ 
tangles  the  matted  strands  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought  in  physics,  biology, 
psycho-analysis  and  even  psychical 
research,  but  shows  to  what  extent  they 
have  influenced  current  literature  and 
how  far  their  several  mechanist  or 
idealist  points  of  view  interact  or 
collide. 

Mr.  Joad  opens  with  physics  and 
biology.  By  concise  and  lucid  methods 
he  expounds  by  what  intellectual  pro¬ 
cesses  the  latter  has  upset  the  mechanist 
theory  of  life  as  a  by-product  of  non¬ 
living  agencies  and  of  mind  as  an 
"  epiphenomenon  ”  of  physico-chemical 
ones.  He  skilfully  inter-relates  Butler’s 
and  MacBride’s  development  of 
Lamarckism,  Lloyd  Morgan's  theory  of 
Emergence  and  the  investigations  of 
younger  biologists  to  show  that  the 
living  organism  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
explained  on  mechanist  principles.  If 
evolution  is  purposive — ^and  teleology 
has  been  coming  to  its  own  of  recent 
years — it  is  inseparable  from  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  acquired  characters  and  the 
definition  of  instinct  as  unconscious 
memory.  The  organism  only  resembles 
a  machine  if  its  parts  are  taken  sepa¬ 
rately.  But  inasmuch  as  a  living  body 
represents  the  co-operation  of  inde¬ 


pendent  parts  spontaneously,  and  as  a 
whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
it  cannot  be  contained  within  the 
mechanist  hypothesis.  Mr.  Joad  then 
undertakes  the  more  intricate  problems 
of  modem  physics  and  describes  how 
the  modem  theory  of  matter  has  super¬ 
seded  the  Victorian  conception  of  it  as 
a  substance.  The  external  world  is 
now  conceived  by  means  of  mathe¬ 
matical  abstractions  as  a  world  of 
shadows  and  S5anbols,  of  appearances 
in  which  the  only  conjecturjil  reality  is 
consciousness.  Thus,  the  way  is  open 
once  more  for  a  religious  or  idealist 
interpretation  of  the  universe  and 
physics  and  biology  have  each  along 
their  different  teclmical  paths  under¬ 
mined  the  materialism  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Not  so  psychology  and  psycho¬ 
analysis,  whose  conclusions  reach  philo¬ 
sophical  conclusions  markedly  opposed 
to  those  of  physics  and  biology.  Mr. 
Joad  gives  a  clear  risumS  of  Freud’s, 
Adler’s  and  MacDougalTs  theories  of 
the  unconscious  and  instinctive  ele¬ 
ments  operating  within  the  human 
being  and  describes  how  they  have  re¬ 
habilitated  Victorian  determinism  and 
added  to  it  a  distmst  of  the  mind  or 
rather  confounding  of  the  reason  with 
the  rationalization  of  our  unconscious 
desires.  Consciousness  once  more  be¬ 
comes  a  helpless  by-product  of  uncon¬ 
scious  processes,  over  which  it  can 
exercise  only  a  very  inadequate  control. 
Mr.  Joad  might  with  advantage  have 
examined  the  bad  anthropology  of  the 
psychologists  who,  in  their  reference- 
back  to  the  primordial  elements  of  our 
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being,  make  a  radical  confusion  between 
the  savage  and  the  primitive.  It  is 
possible  that  the  whole  of  modern  life 
might  have  taken  a  different  orienta¬ 
tion  if  Freud,  whose  influence  has  been 
so  extensive,  had  not,  partly  through 
his  faulty  and  superficial  knowledge 
of  anthropology,  diabolized  the  un¬ 
conscious. 

The  latter  part  of  the  author’s  book 
is  an  instructive  commentary  up)on  the 
flooding  of  literature,  and  particularly 
the  novel,  by  the.se  and  allied  psycho¬ 
logical  assumptions.  He  gives  pertinent 
citations  from  the  works  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  Aldous  Huxley,  Joyce,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf  and  others  to  illustrate  how 
their  attitude  to  life  has  been  deeply 
coloured  by  the  pessimism,  irration¬ 
alism  and  fatalism  induced  by  modern 
psychology.  How  curious  it  is  that 
the  diametrically  opposite  findings  of 
physics  and  biology  have  had  little  or 
no  repercussions  upon  the  layman  ! 

I  have  by  no  means  given  a  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  valuable  and 
suggestive  material  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Joad.  It  is  possible  to  quarrel  with 
him  upon  a  few  minor  details  of  his 
exposition — once  or  twice  he  contra¬ 
dicts  himself,  and  his  own  vitalist  theory 
of  the  universe  is  open  to  question  in 
certain  particulars.  But  his  book  as  a 
whole  is  very  heartily  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  and  should  be  of  the  utmost 
service  to  serious  and  enquiring  minds 
in  clarifying  their  ideas  and  lending 
them  a  more  hopeful  outlook. 

H.  J.  Massingham. 


THE  MARKETING  OF  LITERARY 
PROPERTY,  by  G.  Herbert  Thring. 
Constable.  7s.  Gd. 

Lately,  authorship  and  publishing 
have  aroused  increasing  interest,  which 


has  materialised  in  many  important, 
well-written  books.  Two  of  the  most 
notable  are  Mr.  Stanley  Unwin's  perti¬ 
nent  and  very  competent  classic.  The 
Truth  About  Publishing,  issued  in  1926 
and  now  in  its  third  edition  and,  in  1930, 
Mr.  Arthur  Waugh’s  urbanely  inform¬ 
ative  Hundred  Years  of  Publishing, 
based  on  long  experience  in  an  older 
publishing  house. 

Now,  Mr.  Shaw,  smilingly  cynical 
showman  and  most  entertainingly  at¬ 
tractive  impresario,  introduces  Mr. 
Thring  (to  whom  he  pays  some  justly 
generous  compliments)  and  gives  us  a 
delightful  piece  of  writing,  clear  and  pun¬ 
gent.  His  fairness  to  publishers  (more 
authors  might  imitate  him)  is  as  refresh¬ 
ing  as  his  defence  of  authors,  who,  he 
shows  as  no  one  else,  possess  more 
numerous  and  enviable  rights  than  any 
other  professional  men.  Mr.  Thring, 
long  Secretary  to  the  Authors’  Society, 
is  famed  for  great  ability  and  integrity, 
courage  and  self-sacrifice,  and  he  is 
admirably  fitted  to  define  and  describe 
copyrights,  contracts,  main  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  rights,  agents  and  libels. 

But  he  is  wrong  about  the  wealth  of 
publishers,  to  whom,  despite  effort  and 
protest,  he  is  not  absolutely  fair. 
And  his  lists  of  costs  (pp.  225-231)  are 
erroneous  :  the  charges  for  composition 
and  machinery  are  based  on  cut-price, 
third-rate  work ;  he  allows  only  for 
inferior  paper ;  he  assumes  that  all 
copies  are  bound  up  immediately  ;  he 
forgets  the  great  risks  run  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher  with  99  per  cent,  of  first  and 
80  per  cent,  of  second  books ;  and  he 
ignores  “  overheads  ”.  If  overheads 
are  £5,000  on  seventy  books  and  pre¬ 
vious  years’  publications  represent  30 
per  cent,  (too  high  except  for  "  educa- 
tionals  ”)  of  turnover,  then  £50  must 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  each  book  before 
the  publishers’  profit  even  begins. 

Eric  Partridge. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COMTE 
ALEXANDRE  DE  TILLY.  With 
an  introduction  by  Havelock  Ellis. 
Gollancz.  18^. 

FRENCH  JOURNALS  OF  MRS. 
THRALE  AND  DOCTOR  JOHN¬ 
SON.  Edited  by  M.  Tyson  and  H. 
Guppy.  Manchester  University  Press. 
15s. 

THE  BOW  STREET  RUNNERS, 
by  G.  Armitage.  Wishart.  12s.  6d. 

These  three  books,  differing  widely  as 
they  do  from  one  another,  have  at  least 
one  characteristic  in  common.  All 
three  are  concerned  with  telling  us  of 
the  small  details  of  everyday  life  in 
that  Europe  of  the  eighteenth  century 
out  of  which  arose  the  French  and 
the  Industrial  Revolutions  —  with 
what  Austin  Dobson  used  to  call  "  ce 
superflu  si  ndcessaire.”  Text-books, 
filled  with  their  records  of  wars  and 
kings  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  have 
their  important  place,  but  it  is  a 
platitude  that  we  cannot  understand  a 
period  unless  we  also  have  a  vision  of 
the  everyday  life  of  ordinary  people. 
It  is  by  the  assistance  which  they  give 
us  for  the  understanding  of  that  every¬ 
day  life  that  these  four  books  are 
justified. 

"  Nothing  ”,  remarks  that  admirable 
and  sententious  moralist,  the  Comte 
de  Tilly,"  is  so  bad  a  training  for  virtue 
as  to  begin  life  by  being  raped.”  It  is 
perhaps  the  best  sentence  of  some  four 
hundred  pages  of  gorgeous  sentences — 
the  best  of  all  examples  of  the  genuine 
Tilly.  A  sententiousness  of  phrasing 
that  reminds  one  of  a  governess  in  a 
pince-nez  lecturing  her  ward,  a  content 
unbelievably  different  from  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  tone  and,  in 


conclusion  and  when  we  have  thought 
it  over,  no  comment  to  be  made  except 
that  Tilly  is  obviously  right — ^that  is 
Tilly.  "  Begin  life  ”  is  so  good,  and 
"  training  ”  is  so  good.  Indeed,  the 
whole  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  prefixes  to  these 
remarkable  memoirs  of  this  nobleman 
and  philogynist  of  the  last  days  of  the 
ancien  rigime  a  memoir  both  interesting 
and  erudite.  All  lovers  of  Tilly  will  be 
grateful  to  him  for  much  interesting 
information.  Yet  he  falls  into  the 
error  of  believing  that  he  is  doing 
something  deliciously  naughty  in  offer¬ 
ing  an  unexpurgated  Tilly  to  us.  "  We 
cannot  find  fault,”  he  a  little  priggishly 
says,  "  with  [Barrifere’s]  moral  dis¬ 
approbation.”  Now  it  is  true  enough 
that  we  cannot  fiuid  fault  with  moral 
disapprobation  of  Tilly.  All  moral 
judging  is  at  an  end  if  anybody  is  going 
to  pretend  in  paradox  that  Tilly  was 
anything  other  than  a  very  bad  man. 
But  his  book  is  surely  a  master’s 
defence  of  the  cause  of  conservative 
morality.  There  are  certain  trite 
moralisings  on  the  wickedness  of  sin  in 
conventional  eighteenth-century  man¬ 
ner  ;  we  make  no  more  of  them  than 
Mr.  Ellis  does.  What  we  do  make 
much  of  are  the  two  main  points  of  the 
book,  reiterated  againand  again — ^that 
TiUy  attempted  to  live  his  life  without 
principle  and  that  he  himself  admitted 
that,  as  a  result,  he  was  extremely 
unhappy.  A  "  Song  of  Songs  of  epi¬ 
curean  pessimism,”  Feodor  von  Zobel- 
titz  called  these  memoirs,  and  almost 
every  page  contains  Tilly’s  own  con¬ 
fessions  of  his  boredom  and  his  un¬ 
happiness.  Crowning  all  and  final 
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proof  of  it  is  the  awful  calamity  of  the 
final  suicide  at  Brussels  in  i8i6.  Few 
men  have  struck  so  strong  a  blow  for  the 
old  moralities,  even  if  it  was  the  tragedy 
of  his  life  that  the  blow  was  at  his  own 
heart.  One  feels  perhaps  a  little  shame 
at  being  so  enormously  diverted  by  the 
reading  of  a  life  the  living  of  which  was 
so  enormously  unhappy. 

The  memoirs  are  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  politics,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  passing  observations  on  the 
political  events.  Tilly  was  a  strong 
conservative,  but  the  main  interest  of 
his  observations  is  in  the  evidence 
which  he  provides  in  his  own  failure  to 
diagnose  the  disease  of  his  day.  He 
feels  in  his  bones  that  it  is  all  wrong 
that  such  a  man  as  Necker  should  have 
power  in  such  a  country  as  France, 
that  he  himself  should  be  compelled 
by  the  importunities  of  the  money¬ 
lenders  to  obtain  a  post  for  such  a  man 
as  M.  L — .  Yet  he  fails  to  put  two  and 
two  together  and  to  put  his  finger  on 
the  root  evil  of  society  which  was 
bringing  it  to  its  destruction — ^the  power 
of  the  money-lender.  Later,  when  he 
went  to  America,  he  found  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  leader  of  liberal  society  to 
be  the  immensely  rich  banker,  Bingham, 
but  he  still  did  not  see  who  it  was  who 
had  overthrown  his  order. 

To  Johnsonians  all  additions  to 
Johnsonian  lore  are  welcome — and  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  a  vivacious  lady.  Never¬ 
theless  it  must  be  frankly  confessed 
that  neither  Johnson  nor  Mrs.  Thrale 
came  very  well  out  of  their  French 
tour.  It  is  extraordinary  how  lacking 
in  depth  are  the  observations  on  that 
tour  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
It  may  perhaps  be  excusable  to  have 
discerned  in  1775  no  hint  of  any  radical 
defects  in  the  French  economic  system, 
but  Mrs.  Thrale  was  as  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  coming  storm  on  her 
second  visit  in  1784.  This  book  gives 


us  additional  evidence  of  what  we 
already  knew — Baretti’s  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  character.  Certainly  Baretti  was 
a  horrid  bore,  yet  surely  it  is  only  fair 
to  him  to  admit  that  it  must  have  been 
most  irritating  for  one  who  knew 
France  well  to  have  to  show  the 
country  to  two  people  who  were  so 
obstinately  determined  to  miss  every¬ 
thing  that  was  interesting  in  it. 

The  Bow  Street  Runners  is  a  some¬ 
what  misleading  title.  The  book  for 
the  most  part  consists  of  a  string  of 
anecdotes  of  the  crimes  of  eighteenth- 
and  early  nineteenth-century  London. 
There  are  too  many  anecdotes,  and  by 
consequence  each  one  has  to  be  unduly 
cramped  for  space.  The  character- 
sketches,  especially  that  of  Fielding, 
suffer  from  the  same  disadvantage. 
The  most  interesting  pages  are  those 
which  tell  of  the  curious  financial 
transactions  of  Lord  Dundonald.  But 
why  did  Orator  Hunt  and  the  West¬ 
minster  mob  support  him  ?  If  we 
understood  that  we  should  understand 
a  great  deal  of  English  history. 

Christopher  Hollis. 


EGYPT  SINCE  CROMER,  by  Lord 
Lloyd.  Vol.  I.  Macmillan.  21s. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  position  of  Great  Britain 
in  Egypt  dates  mainly  from  the 
grant  of  independence  to  the 
Egyptians  in  1922  on  conditions  that 
have  not  yet  been  fulfilled :  in  other 
words,  that  self-determination  was 
bestowed  on  the  Land  of  the  Nile  with¬ 
out  a  solution  of  certain  vital  questions 
— ^the  "  Four  Reserved  Points  ”,  as 
they  are  called.  But,  as  Lord  Lloyd 
shows  with  remarkable  lucidity  and 
convincingness,  the  trouble  is  of  much 
longer  standing  than  that. 
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This  volume  deals  only  with  the 
years  1904-1919,  but  it  was  precisely 
during  those  years  that  the  essenti^ 
dichotomy  of  the  British  task  in 
Egypt — ^reform  and  evacuation — ^be¬ 
came  apparent.  The  very  origin  of 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  was 
wrapped  in  doubt,  indecision,  and 
ignorance :  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  of 
1880-1885  which  sanctioned  it  was,  as 
we  know  from  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Garvin’s  Life  of  Joseph  Chamber¬ 
lain,  one  of  the  worst  possible  British 
Administrations.  To  the  dilemma  in 
which  politicians  left  British  adminis¬ 
trators  in  Egypt — that  of  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  good  governance  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  advertising  early 
withdrawal — the  commanding  person¬ 
ality  of  Cromer  for  some  years  blinded 
this  country.  Nor  was  the  great 
Consul-General  ever  in  favour,  as  Lord 
Lloyd  would  have  been  in  favour,  of 
the  annexation  of  Egypt  to  the  British 
Empire.  He  was  Liberal  enough  to 
believe  in  evacuation,  yet  he  never 
showed  how  such  evacuation  could  be 
made  to  square  with  Imperial  interests 
in  North  Africa.  That  problem  re¬ 
mained  for  his  successors. 

From  1907,  the  year  of  Cromer’s 
retirement,  down  to  the  assumption  by 
General  AUenby  in  1919  of  the  High 
Commissionership,  it  may  be  said,  in 
the  language  of  Burke,  that  British 
policy  in  Egypt  has  manifested  all  the 
nodosities  of  the  oak,  without  its 
strength,  and  all  the  contortions  of  the 
sibyl,  without  its  inspiration.  Under 
Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  the  standard  of  good 
administration  set  up  by  Cromer  was 
partly  renounced  in  favour  of  experi¬ 
menting  in  self-governing  institutions. 
It  was  an  interesting  experiment,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  man  of  considerable  in¬ 
telligence.  But  as  economics  must 
always  precede  politics,  so  Gorst ’s 
successor.  Kitchener,  swung  the  pen¬ 


dulum  back.  Kitchener’s  main  work  in 
Egypt  was  on  behalf  of  the  fellaheen  : 
his  interest  in  the  political  side  of 
Anglo-Egyptian  relations  manifested 
itself  only  when  extorted  by  an  im¬ 
portunate  Whitehall.  This  being  so,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  his  efforts  in 
political  reform  should  have  lacked  that 
touch  of  foresight  and  sympathy  which 
characterised  his  dealings  with  the 
peasants.  Politically,  in  fact,  "  K." 
made  confusion  in  Egypt  worse  con¬ 
founded  ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1914  all  the  larger  problems  of 
Egypt,  the  Capitulations,  constitutional 
reform,  and  so  on,  were  still  lacking 
solution. 

Of  the  decline  of  British  prestige  in 
Eg5q)t  during  the  war  much  has  been 
written.  The  country  which  we  had  held 
since  1882  as  a  fief  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  now  changed  into  a  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  This  meant  that  Great 
Britain,  though  not  directly  responsible 
for  governance,  would  assuredly  be 
held  by  Egyptians  to  be  responsible. 
It  was,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  a 
mistake  of  crucial  importance,  for  it 
gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  ambiguities,  the 
ambiguities  which,  though  not  un¬ 
welcome  to  Whitehall  and  to  West¬ 
minster,  make  life  infinitely  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  men  "  on  the  spot.”  Error 
after  error  was  committed,  most 
notably,  perhaps,  in  allowing  Egyptians 
to  recruit  Egyptian  labour  for  the  war. 

The  post-war  history  of  Egypt  is  still 
fresh  in  the  public  memory.  The  sup¬ 
pression  by  General  Bulfin  of  the  riots 
of  March  1919,  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  impetuous  decision  to 
send  out  General  AUenby  as  a 
Special  High  Commissioner.  Egyptian 
agitators  whom  Sir  Reginald  Wingate 
had  wisely  deported  were  at  once  re¬ 
called,  and  so  was  ushered  in  that  era 
of  anti-British  demonstrations  and 
scheming  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet. 
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policy  in  Egypt  is  shattering.  His 
restraint  and  skill  in  narrating  the 


facts  are  notable,  and  though  many  will 
enthusiastically  approve  of  his  exten¬ 
sion  to  other  lands  than  Egypt  of  the 
conclusions  which  he  draws  from  these 


facts,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  strength 
of  his  book  that  one  need  not  share  in 


his  general  philosophy  to  realize  that 
on  Egypt  he  has  spoken  the  truth.  It 
is  indeed  amazing  that  in  the  East,  of 
all  places,  we  in  this  age  should  be  im¬ 
patient  to  obtain  "  results  ”  that  future 
generations  will  probably  account  as  so 
much  paperasserie. 

Kenneth  Williams. 


GORDON.  AN  INTIMATE  POR¬ 
TRAIT,  by  H.  E.  Wortham.  Harrap. 
125.  6d. 

GORDON.  THE  SUDAN  AND 
SLAVERY,  by  Pierre  Crabit6s.  Rout- 
ledge.  125.  6^. 

In  Gordon’s  case  (and  never  more 
perhaps  than  when  that  case  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  such  a  master  of  irony  as 
L5dton  Strachey)  to  belittle  is  all  too 
easy.  A  man  so  many-sided  could  not 
but  have  his  ridiculous  side. 

It  is  because  he  was  so  many-sided, 
however,  that  emphasis  on  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  has  in  Gordon’s  case  been  particu¬ 
larly  unjust.  It  can  be  explained  by  the 
post-War  fashion  for  belittling  the 
greater  men  of  Victorian  days.  Now, 
happily,  that  fashion  has  passed,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  reasonable  scepticism  which 
was  its  redeeming  feature,  and  in  the 
long  series  of  articles  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  centenary  of  Gordon’s 
birth  none  has  been  entirely  critical  or 
laudatory  and  most  have  been  moderate 
in  tone  and  by  so  much  the  nearer  to 
truth. 

Mr.  Wortham’s  biography  is  likewise 
neither  eulogy  nor  criticism,  but  a  little 
of  both  and  in  addition  unique  in  its 
kind.  There  has  been  a  mass  of  books 


about  Gordon  by  his  admirers  and  de¬ 
tractors  and  by  the  admirers  and  de¬ 
tractors  of  British  imperialist  policy  or 
of  the  half-dozen  eminent  men  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  Gordon’s  death.  None 
before  has  attempted,  as  Mr.  Wortham 
has  done,  to  portray  Gordon  the  man 
complete.  No  fanatically  humanitarian 
or  religious  admirer  could  do  full  justice 
to  Gordon’s  highly  personal  stand 
against  slavery  or  against  the  Mahdi 
and  his  followers.  No  idealist  (perhaps 
more  properly  ideological)  critic  could 
fully  appreciate  Gordon’s  motives  on 
his  last  expedition  to  the  Sudan. 

For  Gordon  was  not  an  abstraction 
of  Victorian  virtues  and  prejudices,  but 
a  man  ;  a  man  who  could  display  an 
almost  melodramatic  courage  in  face 
of  death — and  complain  bitterly  because 
a  Minister  used  Foreign  Office  note- 
paper  for  his  private  correspondence; 
who  regarded  life  as  no  more  than  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  death— and  “  caught  the 
worldly  tram  ”  ;  who  suffered  deeply 
and  sincerely  over  the  sufferings  of  his 
subordinates — and  committed,  in  his 
own  words,  “  judicial  murder  ”  on 
them.  He  was  ever  an  individual,  who 
must  be  shown  in  the  round  if  he  is  to 
be  fairly  shown.  And  by  displaying  his 
sometimes  magnificent  and  sometimes 
petty  virtues,  his  sometimes  magni¬ 
ficent  and  sometimes  petty  faults,  it  is 
thus  that  Mr.  Wortham  shows  him. 

Mr.  Crabit^s  has  attempted  a  lesser 
task.  Embracing  only  the  latter  part 
of  Gordon’s  life  and  laying  emphasis  on 
such  features  of  it  as  Gordon’s  work  for 
the  slaves,  his  book  must  inevitably 
appear  less  satisfying  than  the  per¬ 
spective  of  all  Gordon’s  life.  But  of 
Gordon’s  work  in  the  Sudan  it  is  an 
excellent  study,  well  documented  and 
easily  bearing  out  its  thesis  that 
Gordon  has  been  much  maligned. 

W.  H.  Hindle. 
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THE  LOST  LEADER.  A  STUDY  OF  and  Wordsworth  found  himself  father 


WORDSWORTH,  by  Hugh  I’Anson 

Fausset.  Cape.  12s.  Qd. 

Something  of  the  high  motive  which 
Wordsworth  constantly  acknowledged 
has  driven  Mr.  Fausset  to  make  this 
study  of  Wordsworth.  "  Our  purpose  in 
this  book,”  he  says  on  the  last  page, 
"  has  simply  been  to  suggest  through 
the  life-history  of  a  singular  man  and 
a  great  poet  something  of  what  those 
forces  (the  mysterious  forces  of  life) 
demand  if  mankind  is  to  grow  beyond 
its  present  stage  of  conflict.”  In  fact, 
valuable  as  this  book  will  be  found,  it 
loses  some  of  its  value  as  a  disinterested 
study  of  Wordsworth  because  Mr. 
Fausset  holds  a  theory  about  mankind 
in  general  and  is  at  some  pains  to  fit 
Wordsworth  to  the  theory.  He  speaks 
constantly  of  "  the  mysterious  forces 
of  life  ”,  of  a  child’s  exultation  as 
something  ”  subdued  to  the  rhythm  of 
Nature,”  of  "  the  unity  which  Nature 
desired  and  manifested  ”,  of  "  Life  ” 
with  a  capital  L.  ”  The  child,”  says 
Mr.  Fausset,  meaning  not  merely 
Wordsworth  but  all  children,  ”  had 
humbled  himself  to  life  instinctively. 
It  was  enough  then  for  him  to  feel  and 
nothing  else.  For  it  was  not  so  much 
he  himself  who  felt  as  Life  which  felt 
through  him.”  Does  this  last  sentence 
mean  anything  more  than  that  Mr. 
Fausset  has  elaborated  a  creed  of  mysti¬ 
cism  and,  because  he  finds  children 
lovable  and  admirable,  has  fitted  child¬ 
hood  into  it  with  a  verbal  formula  ? 

Wordsworth,  according  to  Mr.  Faus¬ 
set ’s  reading,  after  a  perfect  childhood, 
met  with  a  disillusion  in  early  youth  so 
shocking  to  himself  that  he  could  never 
(for  fear  of  further  pain  and  loss)  go  on 
with  the  adventure  of  life.  This  dis¬ 
illusion  as  everyone  knows  now,  arose 
out  of  the  love-affair  with  Annette 
Vallon,  and  was  increased  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  slow  and  unwilling  decline  from 
it.  The  afiair  was  shortlived  but  ardent. 


of  a  child  whose  mother  was  not  his  wife. 
He  had  trusted  to  instinct,  followed 
the  dictates  of  Nature,  and  was  faced, 
not  with  the  joy  of  Nature’s  approval, 
but  the  awkwardness  of  a  shocked 
family,  an  empty  purse,  and  a  duty  to 
be  performed  which  (once  he  had 
returned  to  England)  circumstances 
made  impossible.  Such  misfortune  has 
happened  to  other  youths  and  they  have 
recovered  themselves.  But  Mr.  Faus¬ 
set  argues,  and  I  think  more  con¬ 
vincingly  than  any  earlier  critic- 
biographer,  that  Wordsworth  never  re¬ 
covered  from  it ;  that  it  was  the  source 
of  a  conflict  in  his  spirit  which  in  the 
end  he  smothered  because  he  could  not 
resolve  it. 

Mr.  Fausset  admits  that,  had  there 
been  no  conflict,  there  might  have  been 
no  poetry.  Yet  there  is,  throughout  his 
book,  a  tone  (though  only  faintly  heard) 
which  suggests  that  Wordsworth’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  find  a  way  back  to  his  former 
happy  instinctive  way  of  life  was  due 
to  dishonesty,  a  wilful  refusal  to  see  the 
light.  What  the  light  was  that  he 
ought  to  have  seen  for  his  own  salva¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Fausset  attempts  to  make 
clear  in  a  hundred  places.  He  speaks  of 
Wordsworth’s  "  self-stultification  ”,  of 
an  "  insidious  consumption  of  the  soul.” 
He  says  that  Wordsworth  chose  domes¬ 
tic  security,  house,  income,  retirement, 
and  the  comfort  of  ”  the  God  of  the 
devout  ”  because  they  seemed  safer 
than  the  adventure  of  life,  and  so 
murdered  the  creative  poet  in  him. 
And,  worse  than  this,  he  "  could  not 
outgrow  an  avid  craving  for  self- 
satisfaction  ” — ^was  guilty,  in  fact,  of  a 
lust  of  the  spirit.  Whereas,  Mr.  Fausset 
asserts,  the  truly  creative  spirit 
is  "  freed  from  all  acquisitiveness  .  .  . 
lives  in  what  i  t  contemplates.  1 1  passes 
out  of  the  circumscribed  life  of  sense 
and  knows  the  joy  of  union  in  place  of 
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the  pleasure  of  possession.  The  hunger 
of  egotism  is  appeased  because  the 
individual  is  no  longer  prevented  by 
fear  or  thought  of  private  advantage 
from  participating  wholly  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse  which  he  perceives  ....  The 
journey  from  pure  egotism  to  that  pure 
selfhood  which  is  also  selflessness  has 
been  accomplished." 

By  thus  repeatedly  saying  what  in 
his  belief  might  have  saved  Words¬ 
worth,  he  leaves  the  impression  that 
Wordsworth  was  not  the  victim  of  a 
cruel  fate.  But  much  of  Mr.  Fausset’s 
argument  is  deduced  from  the  cries  and 
agonies  and  assertions  of  faith  made  by 
Wordsworth,  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
write  quite  as  long  a  book  as  this  showing 
him  as  the  courageous  and  untiring  de¬ 
fender  of  his  spirit  against  the  assaults 
of  time  and  fate  and  decay — and  failing 
in  his  defence .  Perhaps  the  simple  truth 
is  that,  like  the  celandine, "  This  neither 
was  his  courage  nor  his  choice,  but  his 
necessity  in  growing  old.” 

Like  all  honest  criticism,  Mr.  Faus¬ 
set’s  book  proves  provocative.  It  is 
difficult  reading,  but  in  the  end  the 
case  he  presents  is  almost  unanswerable 
because  so  much  of  the  evidence  is 
given  in  Wordsworth’s  own  words.  Half¬ 
way  through  the  book  Mr.  Fausset  has 
occasion  to  quote  Hazlitt's  famous 
description  of  his  first  sight  of  Words¬ 
worth.  The  note  I  made  at  this  point 
in  the  margin  of  Mr.  Fausset’s  book 
says :  This  book  must  contain  much 
truth — see  how  all  that  has  gone  before 
enlightens  and  deepens  Hazlitt’s  words, 
so  that  we  feel  certain  that  the  man,  of 
whom  we  have  been  reading  Fausset’s 
reconstruction,  is  that  very  man  at  that 
very  moment  when  Hazlitt  saw  him. 

insides  this,  the  way  in  which  this 
analysis  of  Wordsworth’s  life  brings  to 
life  new  meanings  in  long-familiar 
poems  is  pretty  strong  evidence  that  the 
analysis  is  near  the  truth. 


None  of  the  recent  books  on  Words¬ 
worth  has  done  so  much  to  illuminate 
the  seemingly  simple  as  well  as  the  more 
difficult  passages  of  his  poetry.  Mr. 
Fausset  has  studied  Wordsworth  with 
love  and  with  a  decided  and  yet  an 
extraordinarily  ready  mind.  Otoe  has 
to  admit  that  the  book  is  too  long  and 
wordy  and  asks  the  greatest  concentra¬ 
tion.  But  one  has  to  admit  also  that 
it  is  worth  it  all.  And  yet — ^poor 
Wordsworth  ! 

Frank  Kendon. 


POCAHONTAS,  THE  NONPARELL 

OF  VIRGINIA,  by  David  Garnett. 

Chatto  <S>  IVindus.  8s.  6d. 

From  age  to  age  the  tragedy  of  child¬ 
hood  is  re-enacted — that  tragedy  of 
ignorance,  of  curiosity  leading  into 
error  ;  and  from  age  to  age  the  actors 
in  it  pass  and  grow  into  men  and 
women,  bearing  the  traces  of  younger 
suffering  in  greater  or  in  lesser  degree. 
Their  escape — and  some  escape  so 
lightly  as  to  bear  but  the  faintest  of 
scars  at  all — ^is  among  the  elements  that 
enhance  the  poignancy  of  Pocahontas’s 
fate.  The  very  multitude  of  the  victims 
of  youthful  ignorance,  the  drabness  of 
their  existence  in  most  cases,  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  their  suffering,  enable  us  to 
observe  it  unmoved ;  whereas  Poca¬ 
hontas  was  one  for  all  time  ;  the  wheel 
revolved  full  circle  upon  her,  con¬ 
summating  the  tragedy  of  one  of  those 
rare  bright  creatures  at  whose  suffering 
and  too  early  extinction  Heaven  itself 
might  be  thought  to  lament. 

Amid  so  colourful  a  setting  as  Mr. 
Garnett  has  recreated  for  her,  a  charac¬ 
ter  less  than  admirably  drawn  might 
bedimmed  or  obscured,  if  not  over¬ 
whelmed.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
magnify  the  part  unwittingly  played 
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by  Pocahontas  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Virginian  colony.  Her  comings 
and  goings  on  the  scene  are  inter¬ 
mittent,  from  the  first  when,  almost 
miraculously,  her  whimsical,  childish 
love  of  the  unknown  saved  Captain 
John  Smith  from  inuninent  death,  till, 
trapped  and  held  prisoner,  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  industrious  John  Rolfe. 

And  against  what  a  background  she 
moves  all  the  time !  Beauty  and 
cruelty  mingle  here,  not  superimposed 
or  turn  by  turn,  but  blended — the  joy 
and  beauty  of  the  seasons,  the  happy 
Indians  dancing,  childlike,  after  a 
I  massacre  of  their  foes,  the  cruelties, 
enmities,  treacheries  of  the  two  races, 
j  their  strange  and  sudden  nobility. 

The  Indian  prisoner,  before  the  coming 
of  the  English,  sings  quietly  as  his 
flesh  is  torn  from  him,  watching  the 
blackbird,  scarlet  shouldered,  "  his 
I  own  spirit  shaking  its  wings  and  throb¬ 
bing  in  its  song."  Next,  to  the  age-old 
tribal  raiding  there  succeeds  the  more 
deadly  struggle  with  the  white  men,  a 
motley,  disorganised  rabble  at  first, 
surviving  only  because  better  armed ; 
then  gaining  ground  because,  by  con¬ 
trast  with  Powhatan’s  aged  indecision, 
their  purpose  is  so  utterly  relentless, 
whether  they  come  to  trade  or  to  fight. 

.  It  may  not  be  accurate  history  that 

Mr.  Garnett  has  given  us  here,  though 
his  facts  are  all  drawn  from  sources  of 
repute.  Admittedly  it  is  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  conceived  in  the  main  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  by  that  standard  it  must 
be  judged.  What  more  is  needed  ?  The 
facts  are  here,  reinforced  by  a  visit  to 
the  scenes  of  the  action.  Here  too  are 
the  light  and  the  shadow,  the  brilliance 
and  the  darkness,  the  balance  and 
the  contrast  that  go  to  make  beauty. 

[Even  without  its  protagonist,  this  book, 
into  whose  elements  cruelty  and 
treachery  enter  so  largely,  would  be 
memorable  for  its  savage  beauty. 


HOW  TO  USE  ENGUSH 


A  Guide  to  Correct  Sptech  and  Writing 


By  FBAHK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LLD. 

TN  this  volume  the  author  gives  page 
after  page  of  valuable!  advice 
gleaned  from  a  long  experience  in  working 
with  words.  “  There  are  many  pitfalls  in 
the  paths  of  those  who  make  use  of 
English,”  he  says,  ”  and  these  are  not 
restrict^  to  the  ignorant  or  illiterate — 
they  are  faced  frequently  by  persons  of 
culture  and  education.  This  new  guide 
to  speech  and  writing  provides  information 
on  the  use  of  English  for  such  persons  as 
need  more  frequently  to  be  reminded  of 
than  to  be  corrected  for  their  lapses  in 
the  use  of  English.” 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  help  those  who  ar* 
interested  in  using  their  mother  tongue  correctly, 
by  providing  a  bandy  guide  for  quick  reference  to 
such  matters  of  doubt  as  are  treated  within  its  pages. 

The  author  feels  that  bis  purpose  will  best  be 
served  by  presenting  separate  words  and  comparing 
and  contrastii^  their  meaning,  and  by  giving  illus¬ 
trations,  providing  examples  citing  such  as  are  of 
correct  usage,  and  adding  pronunciations,  without 
engaging  in  endless  analysis. 

An  actual  extract  will  demonstrate  the  valued 
assistance  rendered  by  this  excellent  volume, 
each,  either,  both 

“  These  words  are  frequently  confounded.  Eitfur 
properly  means  one  of  two.  A  man  may  fire  eittur 
barrel  hi  a  gun,  and  reserve  the  load  in  the  other 
barrel ;  or,  he  may  fire  each  barrel,  first  one  and  then 
the  other ;  or,  finally,  he  may  fire  both  barrels,  the 
implication  being  that  they  are  discharged  as  con¬ 
nected  parts  or  a  s^le  act.  EiHur  has  been  used 
for  taek  or  both,  but  in  this  use  tack  or  botk,  according 
to  construction,  is  usually  preferable. 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  ritker 
side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life. — Rrvtl*- 
tion  xxii.,  2. 

“  There  were  bookshelves  at  tUktr  end  of  the  room  ; 
(say  botk  ends).  Eaek  hat  was  stylish,  and  botk  were 
low-priced.  Eoek  horse  in  turn  was  led  from  the 
stable.  I  was  informed  that  I  might  choose  titktr  : 
but  it  was  difficult  to  choose,  for  botk  were  beautiful.” 

The  book  contains  over  650  pages  and  is  durably 
finished  and  cloth  bound. 
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Here,  in  addition,  is  something  more, 
something  that  elevates  it  as  a  piece  of 
work  above  the  static  beauty  of  a 
picture,  more  to  a  level  with  the  art 
of  music.  Shall  we  call  it  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  theme — intermittent  yet  re¬ 
current  with  her  appearance,  till 
finally  it  comes  into  its  own,  still  sweet 
and  light  but  increasingly  charged  with 
a  hint  of  disaster  unwittingly  invoked. 
The  bright  life  dances  in  the  forests  of 
Virginia,  bright  as  the  nodding  scarlet 
flower  called  Indian  flame  that  fringes 
the  lakes.  Less  brightly,  but  no  less 
purely,  it  bums  in  the  murks  of  London 
or  amid  the  tinsel  brilliance  of  King 
James's  court.  Then  suddenly  it  is 
gone  altogether  ;  and  by  the  measure  of 
our  grief  to-day  we  know  that  the 
author’s  work  is  well  done. 

John  Linnell. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  D.  H.  LAW¬ 
RENCE*  by  John  Middleton  Murry. 

Ca-pe.  7s.  4d. 

Everybody  with  an  interest  in  literary 
matters  knows  about  the  attack  on 
Mr.  Murry  by  Mrs.  Carswell,  in  her 
book.  The  Savage  Pilgrimage.  Mr. 
Murry  invoked  the  law  in  his  defence. 
He  has  now  gone  a  step  further  and 
attacked.  The  campaign  takes  the 
form  of  a  preface  in  his  latest  manner — 
rather  Gertrude  Steinish  in  style  and 
Salvationist  in  tone ;  a  reprint  from 
the  Adelphi  of  his  Reminiscences  of 
Lawrence ;  an  examination,  in  the 
form  of  notes  to  the  foregoing  Reminis¬ 
cences,  of  Mrs,  Carswell's  book  ;  and, 
finally,  a  reprint  of  his  criticisms  of 
Lawrence  made  and  published  during 
Lawrence’s  lifetime. 

There  is  something  rather  nauseating 
about  this  spectacle  of  literary  people 
squabbling  like  parasites  over  the  dead 
genius.  It  reminds  one  of  the  fighting 
of  relatives  at  the  reading  of  a  will. 
Who  cares  very  much  whether  Mrs. 


Carswell  washed  Lawrence’s  feet  with  a 
pot  of  spikenard,  or  whether  Mr.  Murry 
played  the  Iscariot  or  the  St.  John  to 
him  ?  It  is,  of  course,  easy  for  an 
onlooker  to  pretend  to  be  superior — ^no 
priggishness  more  facile.  But  at  least 
by  being  outside  the  conflict  one  can 
keep  a  better  sense  of  proportion. 
Lawrence  was  a  wonderful  writer,  and 
his  influence  as  a  creative  personality 
is  still  not  determined.  His  novels 
and  his  slipshod  poetry,  and  even  his 
frequently  boring  philosophical  excur¬ 
sions  with  the  robe  of  Nietzsche  and 
the  staff  of  Freud,  are  all  made  homo¬ 
geneous  by  his  vivid  and  eager  person¬ 
ality.  That  personality  seems  to  have 
been  so  strong  that  it  went  to  the  heads 
of  many  of  the  people  who  encountered 
it,  sending  them  mad  either  with  rage 
or  adulation. 

It  took  Mr.  Murry  both  ways  ;  and 
his  ensuing  conduct  towards  Lawrence 
has  been  the  basis  of  Mrs.  Carswell’s 
attack.  Let  them  fight  it  out  together, 
and  write  and  sell  as  many  books  as 
they  may.  They  are  both  convincing. 
What  intelligent  person  isn’t,  while  he 
is  in  the  act  of  arguing  ?  But  mean¬ 
while  the  sanctity  of  the  dead  is  being 
violated,  and  nobody  who  admires  an 
original  artist  is  grateful  for  the  rude 
interruptions  of  his  contemplation  over 
the  beauty  and  courage  of  Lawrence’s 
work.  One’s  resentment  takes  the  form 
of  an  increased  irritation  with  his  weak¬ 
nesses,  especially  with  the  inverted 
puritanical  snobisme  that  made  him 
attack  the  English  sex-philistine. 
No  wonder  Lawrence  sang  a  Hymn  of 
Hate  so  repeatedly.  It  was  not  success¬ 
ful,  however,  in  saving  him  from  his 
friends. 

One  lovely  thing  this  controversy 
shows  afresh ;  and  that  is  the  star-like 
wisdom  and  sweetness  of  character  of 
Katherine  Mansfield. 

Richard  Church. 
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SOUTHERN  CROSS  TO  POLE 
STAR,  by  A.  F.  Tschiffely.  Heine- 
mann.  1^. 

Mr.  Tschiffely’s  book  is  the  story 
of  a  horse-lover’s  great  ride  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Washington,  a  long 
trail  of  ten  thousand  miles,  through 
country  that  can  be  imagined.  This 
remarkable  feat  has  already  inspired  a 
paean  of  admiration  from  another  great 
cavalier  of  the  pampas,  but  what  to 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  is  material 
for  high  poetry  is  rightly  regarded  by 
the  adventurous  rider  himself  as  an 
occasion  for  simple,  straightforward 
narrative.  He  fears  that  the  critics  will 
find  fault  with  his  style  of  writing. 
Quite  the  contrary ;  we  would  rather 
give  thanks  that  his  modest  sense  of 
his  own  powers  did  not  lead  him  to  the 
address  of  some  slick  literary  ghost,  who 
might  have  invested  the  story  with 
drama  and  colour,  but  would  surely 


have  deprived  it  of  the  marked  in¬ 
dividuality  and  plain  evidence  of 
truth  of  detail  which  make  it  so  well 
worth  reading. 

Mr.  Tschiffely  chose  as  the  partners 
of  his  undertaking  Mancha  and  Gato, 
two  Creole  horses  from  Patagonia. 
These  were  the  half-wild  descendants 
of  animals  of  Arab  and  Barb  blood 
whom  Don  Pedro  Mendoza,  the  founder 
of  Buenos  Aires,  brought  from  Spain 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
hame  Graham  devotes  a  preface  to  these 
noble  beasts,  which  certainly  deserve 
to  pasture  in  the  equine  Valhalla  which 
he  imagines  as  their  proper  destiny ; 
for  their  sagacity,  sharpened  in  the 
wild,  more  than  once  saved  the  life  of 
the  rider.  The  perils  of  the  way  were 
considerable,  and  the  self-reliance  of 
one  who,  it  is  said,  once  earned  his 
living  as  a  boxer  in  a  booth  at  Buenos 
Aires,  was  a  quality  not  more  necessary 
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than  the  care  and  forethought  which, 
like  the  expert  airman  on  a  world 
flight,  he  gave  to  the  needs  of  his  horses. 
Those  suicidal  stunts,  indeed,  might 
seem  to  suggest  some  parallel  with  Mr. 
Tschiffely’s  exploit,  were  it  not  for  the 
mercenary  publicity  which  too  often 
inspires  them,  though  it  makes  them 
financially  possible.  There  was  no 
limelight  for  the  lonely  horseman,  till 
the  rumour  of  his  attempt  began  to 
precede  him,  so  that  in  the  end  he  was 
met  and  ffited  at  every  village  like  a 
conquering  hero.  Large  tracts  of  the 
coxmtry  which  Mr.  Tschiffely  traversed, 
in  the  steamy  jungles  of  Costa  Rica, 
for  example,  or  among  the  almost  im- 
trodden  mountain  tracks  of  the  Andes, 
are  but  little  known.  The  wayside 
encoimters,  the  shifts  and  expedients 
of  this  hard-bitten  rider  and  the  \m- 
familiar  scenes  and  primitive  peoples  are 
so  described  as  to  leave  a  most  definite 
impression.  In  spite  of  the  writer’s 
consciousness  of  his  imperfections  of 
style,  this  will  surely  remain  one  of  the 
outstanding  travel  books  of  the  year. 

H.  R.  Westwood. 


LITERARY  SESSIONS,  by  Eric  Part- 
ridge.  The  Scholartis  Press.  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Partridge  here  reprints  fifteen 
varied  essays  and  articles  which  he 
has  written  during  the  last  ten  years. 
They  fall  quite  naturally  into  three 
groups,  one  of  criticism  in  general,  one 
of  criticism  of  five  lesser  known  nine¬ 
teenth  century  writers — if  Ambrose 
Bierce  and  Robert  Landor  can  be  so 
called — ^and  one  of  a  collection  of  little 
articles  on  various  medical  by-ways. 
Most  educated  readers  will  find  at  least 
something  to  their  taste :  contrariwise, 
there  will  be  few  who  are  not  bored  by 
this  article  or  that.  That  is  the  price 
a  writer  has  to  pay  for  ranging  so  widely 
in  a  short  book  of  collected  essays. 


Perhaps  the  two  most  valuable  essays 
he  has  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
public’s  taste  in  fiction,  and  with  best¬ 
sellers  in  Fiction.  In  the  latter  Mr. 
Partridge  has  some  very  illuminating 
things  to  say,  and  he  reinforces  his 
doctrine  with  an  interesting  list  of 
novelists  ranked  under  the  following 
headings :  Highbrow,  Literary,  Middle¬ 
brow,  Non-Literary  Middlebrow,  Low¬ 
brow.  Some  of  the  authors  he  puts 
under  those  headings  are  interesting. 
C.  E.  Montague  is  Highbrow ;  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller  Couch,  Middlebrow ; 
E.  M.  Delafield,  Non-literary  Middle¬ 
brow  ;  and  Agatha  Christie,  Lowbrow. 
Mr.  Partridge  justifies  some  of  his  more 
surprising  classifications.  He  has  also 
a  valuable  essay  on  "  European  Literary 
Criticism  since  1798  ”,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  erudite  but  also  rather  for¬ 
midable.  R.  B.  L. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


THE  LOVELY  LADY,  by  D.  H.  functory.  The  Lovely  Lady  is  an 
Lawrence.  'Seeker.  7s.  6d.  example  of  this  later  phase,  and  even 

A  LITTLE  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  goes  a  the  least  finished  of  its  stories  have  a 
long  way — ^longer  I  hereticedly  think,  vital  quality  which  places  them  far 
than  a  lot  of  him.  To  me  fifty  pages  above  those  short  stories  which  are 
of  his  morning  freshness  budding  and  merely  exercises  in  an  expert  novelist's 
ripening  into  noonday  intensity  are  ingenuity.  Lawrence  can  be  ingenious, 
more  stimulating  than  three  hundred  too— witness  the  amusing  and  not  un¬ 
pages  of  his  novels  in  which  the  in-  successful  use  of  a  drainpipe  as  a 
tensity  is  monotonously  prolonged,  for  speaking  tube  between  a  voracious  and 
the  natural,  inevitable  culmination  of  tyrannical  old  lady  soliloquising  in  a 
intensity  is  in  hysteria.  Hence  a  pre-  garden,  and  her  overwrought  niece 
ference  and  an  eagerness  for  his  short  laying  in  the  sun  on  a  nearby  roof — 
stories.  He  had  a  genius  for  penetrating  but  these  stories  are  skeleton  novels 
to  the  outline  of  a  man  or  woman’s  sketched  out  carelessly  while  they  were 
essential  nature,  for  swiftly  and  surely  still  singing  in  his  head  and  before  some 
indicating  their  lines  of  fate,  heart  and  doctrinal  coagulation  had  set  in — 
head  but  he  could  not  and  did  not  wish  sketches  awaiting  the  final  touches  that 
to  plot  out  the  complex  particularities  would  no  doubt  have  pulled  them 
which  give  a  novel  breadth  as  well  as  together  ;  but  emphatically  no  pot 
depth.  His  approach  was  the  hit  or  boilers. 

miss  approach  of  lyrical  intuition.  His  **  “pijg  Man  who  Loved  Islands  ”  is  the 
sentences  are  thrown  out  over  his  Qj^jy  story  in  the  book  which  satisfies 
quarry  with  the  nonchalant  expertise  demands  of  literature.  It  is  about 
of  the  lasso.  3^  jjjajj  .^j^q  ^ent  to  live  a  life  of 

This  nonchalance  became  in  his  later  patrician  exile  on  an  island,  and  who 
work  a  kind  of  sophistication.  At  first  was  driven  along  the  extreme  logical 
he  was  struggling  with  the  transcendent  road  of  his  decision,  abandoning  the 
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with  his  tenants,  and  the  island  in  the 
sea,  the  story  changes  its  tone  to  one 
of  impassioned  ironic  intensity.  It  is 
a  marvellous  presentation  of  the  con¬ 
traction  and  freezing  of  the  self  into  a 
fanatical  loneliness. 

One  finds  oneself  asking  at  the  end 
if  it  is  not  really  the  story  of  two  souls. 
Is  the  vague  dreamy-eyed  aesthete  of 
the  opening  pages  the  same  person  as 
the  nerve-wracked  man  at  the  end 
frantically  digging  away  the  snow  from 
his  hut  in  an  Atlantic  storm  ?  Has  he 
not,  when  the  story  passionately  in¬ 
tensifies,  given  place  to  Lawrence  ? 
Has  Lawrence  not  as  usual  begun  with 
a  stranger  and  ended  with  himself  ? 
It  does  not,  perhaps,  matter.  Lawrence 
was  always  writing  a  new  fragment  of 
spiritual  autobiography,  creating  a 
climate  for  himself  to  live  in  exclusively, 
and  not  dispersing  himself  among  people 
as  non-prophetic  artists  have  always 
done.  He  makes  in  this  story  a  beautiful 
terrifying  and  indelible  world,  and  the 
minor  characters  in  it  take  unmistak¬ 
able  life  from  him  whose  words  play 
upon  them  like  the  rays  of  a  living  sun. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


THE  BULPINGTON  OF  BLUP,  by 
H.  G.  Wells.  Hutchinson.  8s.  6d. 

The  name  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  on  a 
book  presupposes  a  certain  level  of 
achievement.  It  sets  a  standard — the 
standard  of  his  own  past  work.  To 
say  that  the  book  is  poor  is  not  to  deny 
it  merits  that,  for  general  interest  and 
sheer  intellectual  vitality,  set  it  above 
nine-tenths  of  current  fiction  ;  it  is 
only  to  place  it  lower  than  T ono 
Bungay,  Kipps,  or,  among  later  works. 
The  Autocracy  of  Mr.  Parham.  Any¬ 
thing  Mr.  Wells  writes  will  have  pages 
of  penetrating  comment,  thought-pro- 
vol^g  reflections,  witty  phrases  and 
good  prose — ^these  can  be  taken  for 
granted. 


All,  certainly,  may  be  found  in  The 
Buipington  of  Blup,  but  it  must  be  a 
brain  drugg^  by  continual  overdoses 
of  the  novels  of  lesser  writers  that  can 
set  his  new  book  with  Mr.  Wells’s  best. 
Simply,  it  is  not  in  the  same  class  with 
his  best.  Almost  everything  in  it  he  has 
done  before,  and  done  better — the 
'Ninetyish  aesthetic  parents,  the  pre- 
War  childhood  and  youth,  student-life 
in  London,  the  discovery  of  the  three 
S's — Science,  Sex,  and  Socialism — the 
War.  We  have  had  much  the  same 
mixture  in  Joan  and  Peter,  The  Dream. 
and  William  Clissold,  to  name  no  more 
— ^and,  I  think,  more  vigorously  mixed ! 
'fhe  new  ingredient,  unprecedented  in 
the  whole  range  of  Mr.  Wells’s  novels, 
is  a  central  character  (one  cannot  say 
"  hero  ”)  with  whom  the  author  is  never 
once  in  any  real  sympathy,  and  who  in 
consequence  finally  passes  beyond  not 
only  the  reader’s  sympathy  but  his 
interest  also.  The  intention  was,  per¬ 
haps,  to  lead  one  unsuspecting  up  the 
garden  path  of  innocent  and  sufficiently 
normal  boyish  and  adolescent  day¬ 
dreaming,  and  then  to  show  how, 
without  the  electric  torch  of  Science 
(three  cheers  for  Science !),  one  may 
stumble  into  that  slough  of  delusion 
which,  having  begun  in  self-deception, 
is  responsible  for  half — or  is  it  all  ? — 
the  fantasies  of  Art  and  Religion. 
Theodore  Buipington  is,  one  feels, 
meant  to  be  Everyman  but  for  the  grace 
of  Darwin  and  Huxley.  He  is  also, 
however,  individually  such  a  cad — and 
a  bad  egg  with  so  soft  a  shell — that 
Everyman  must  refuse  to  recognise  him 
as  representative,  or  even  as  carica¬ 
ture.  Conservatism,  Catholicism,  even 
“  arty  ”  Art,  may  be  open  to  devastat¬ 
ing  criticism,  but  Buipington  does  not 
begin  to  represent  them  adequately. 
Finally,  in  his  drunken  apotheosis  as 
the  Man  who  Won  the  Great  War,  he 
becomes  a  bit  of  a  bore. 
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No,  this  is  not  a  very  good  book,  resemble  the  gloomy  prognostications 
As  polemic  it  never  gets  down  to  so  popular  with  the  Victorian  novelists, 
business  at  all,  either  on  the  Science  I'he  book  is  not  written  with  the  telling 
or  on  the  "  Values  ”  side  of  the  fence,  economy  of  words  which  was  so  effec- 
As  a  novel  it  undoubtedly  has  good  tive  in  some  of  the  author’s  earlier 
moments,  but  languishes  towards  the  books.  In  fact  there  are  moments 
end.  Such  a  work  as  Mr.  Wells’s  TVorA,  when  the  reader  feels  that  Mr.  Lewis 
Wealth  and  Happiness  of  Mankind  has  has  been  taking  lessons  from  that 
a  hundred  times  its  creative  vigour.  devastating  conversationalist,  the  man 
Geoffrey  West.  who  knew  Coolidge.  In  spite  of  these 
blemishes  Ann  Vickers  is  a  fine  novel, 
written  with  the  zest  and  abundance 
of  talent  that  distingish  Mr.  Lewis’s 
work. 

One  must  applaud  the  popular 
novelist  who  is  not  content  with  the 
vein  which  has  brought  him  popularity, 
and  in  Man's  Mortality  Mr.  Arlen  has 
made  a  considerable  experiment.  This 
novel  might  almost  have  been  written 
by  Ouida  in  collaboration  with  the 
earlier  H.  G.  Wells.  It  is  a  glimpse 
into  the  future  when  the  world  has  come 
under  the  control  of  a  gigantic  combine 
of  key  industries.  International  Air¬ 
craft  and  Airways,  Inc.  The  root  idea 
behind  this  organization  was  that 
transport  must  govern  the  world. 
“  The  architects  of  this  new  order  were 
inspired  by  the  splendour  of  a  dream 
of  peace :  of  peace  at  all  costs,  even 
at  the  cost  of  tyranny.  They  courted 
tyranny.  ITiey  were  weary  of  the  super- 
stitition  of  humility  to  the  inevitable 
quarrelsomeness  of  human  nature.” 
The  fate  of  the  world  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  makes  an  inspiring  theme,  and, 
expert  story  teller  that  Mr.  Arlen  is, 
he  has  written  an  entirely  readable 
book. 

Miss  Angela  Thirkell  first  revealed 
her  rare  and  delicate  talent  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  book  of  childhood  reminiscence. 
Three  Houses,  and  after  reading  her 
novel.  Ankle  Deep,  one  feels  that  she  is 
happier  when  she  does  not  aspire  to 
the  imaginative  flights  of  fiction, 
although  there  are  many  amusing  and 
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Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  novelists  writing  to-day. 
He  has  great  gifts  of  characterization 
and  his  portraits  are  painted  in  such  a 
way  that  they  impress  themselves  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  His  sense  of 
beauty  is  quick  and  keen,  and  he  has 
a  trick  of  nomenclature,  so  comically 
apt,  that  the  names  of  his  people  fit 
their  holders  like  the  most  accommodat¬ 
ing  kind  of  glove.  In  addition  to  these 
admirable  qualifications  he  has  great 
powers  of  narrative.  All  these  things 
are  displayed  to  advantage  in  his  new 
novel,  Ann  Vickers,  and  yet  I  did  not 
feel  altogether  satisfied  when  I  finished 
this  most  entertaining  story  of  an 
American  girl  who  set  out  in  search  of  a 
successful  career  and  who  did  not  find 
content  or  mental  happiness  until  she 
dared  to  forget  her  ambitions  and  to 
become  as  simple  and  natural  as 
possible.  I  read  the  book  with  ab¬ 
sorbed  interest,  and  on  analyzing  my 
faint  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  after¬ 
wards,  I  found  that  it  was  due  to  three 
things.  The  picture  of  Ann  is  not 
entirely  consistent.  Mr.  Lewis  occa¬ 
sionally  lets  fall  little  hints  and  fore¬ 
bodings  about  Ann’s  future,  which 
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penetrating  pages  in  this  story  of  a  The  stor) 
middle-aged  married  woman,  who  re-  Mr.  Death  I 
turns  to  England  from  Canada  for  a  firm  of  Pirn 
holiday  with  her  parents,  and  has  a  lately  dece 
most  innocent  love  affair  with  an  un-  demise  was 
satisfactory  and  selfish  bachelor.  No-  a  headlong 
thing  much  happens,  and  yet  Mrs,  Mr.  Bredon 
Thirkell  never  lets  the  reader’s  interest  of  his  dutie 
flag,  and  her  occasional  acid  descrip-  begun  witl 
tions,  such  as  the  visit  to  the  cinema,  every  husbi 
and  the  audience  at  the  lecture  are  a  certain  c 
worthy  of  Miss  Delafield  at  her  best,  stances  of  t 
The  characterization,  too,  is  very  sure,  the  blamele 
Aurea  herself,  the  unsquashable  Fanny,  is  shown  to 
and  the  scholarly  Mr.  Howard,  whose  whose  intei 
"  perception  of  right  and  wrong  was  so  fined  to  thi 
finely  stern  that  it  could  be  exercised  daily  bread, 
practically  in  nothing  short  of  a 
vacuum  ”,  will  be  gratefully  applauded. 

It  seems  just  possible  that  Mrs.  Thir¬ 
kell,  like  Mr.  Harold  Nicholson,  is  most 
at  home  in  a  medium  which  is  neither 
fact  nor  fiction,  but  a  blending  of  both. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
her  genuine  talents  as  a  writer  of 
English  prose  and  as  a  delineator  of  the 
English  character. 

Miss  Storm  Jameson  puts  the  heroine 
of  her  new  book,  A  Day  Off,  under  the 
microscope,  and,  in  just  over  two 
hundred  pages,  reveals  for  her  readers' 
inspection  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  not 
very  fortunate  lady,  who  was  forty-six 
and  getting  stout.  Miss  Jameson  has 
chosen  a  theme  which  has  extraordinary 
technical  difficulties.  Her  heroine  is  a 
solitary,  and  therefore  the  book  is  a 
kind  of  monologue,  beautifully  written 
but  imposing  a  sense  of  a  strain  on  the 
reader.  The  quality  of  the  prose  is, 
perhaps,  its  most  remarkable  feature. 

Eric  Gillett. 
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MURDER  MUST  ADVERTISE,  by 
Dorothy  Sayers.  Gollancx.  7s. 

Miss  Sayers  has  well  justified  her 
position  as  a  writer  of  first-class  detec¬ 
tive  fiction  in  this  her  latest  book. 


